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• LECTUKE 1. 

0>' TIIF, VALrl' OF !lI.'TliItV, AMI O.V T7IE OKIGIXAL •STATC 
OF MFN I.V KFUul'E AMI GEIIMaNv. 

Theue arc tlirce subjects wlgt-h chiefly attract the atten¬ 
tion of educated iiicii, and occupy the leisure, wriicli tlie 
duties of life and their sogial position leave tlicni the 
philosophy of life,—the enjoyinent of the fine arts,—and the 
study of history. * * 

All three are ailapteil in various ways teg eialt jrnd enrich 
the inward man. They arc in this respect ei|uall^ indis¬ 
pensable. A'et it i.s pre-einiucntly from the study of his¬ 
tory, that all _the.se pndeavours after a higher mental culture 
derive their fixed centre and support,—viz., their conflnon 
reference toman, his destinies and energies. Without a know¬ 
ledge of the mighty jiast, the philosophy of life, however 
mucli it may enchant hy wit, or transport hy cloipicncc, will 
never he able to carry u.s hoyonil the limits of the present, 
out of the narrow circle of our cu.stoms and immediate 
issociatious. Even the higher philosophy itself,, that most 
daring, and for that very reason, a noble a.spiration of human 
thought, can never with iinjiunity neglect a constant retrospec¬ 
tion of the hi.story of man’s development and of his mental 
energies, as it would otherwhso in[allihly be entangled and 
lost in the unintelligible. History, on the coutraiy, if it 
does not stop at the mere enumeration of nanits, iTitcs, and 
external facts; if it seizes oij and sets forth the spii it of great 
times, of g^reat men, and great events, <s in itself a true )dii- 
losophy, intelligible to all, and certain, and ^n its ir.anifolil 
applications the most instructive. The value of the fine arts 
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for alNjiigher mental cultune is acknowledgeil. But without 
the earliestness which they dcquirl; only by their relation to 
the dsstinies and history of 'iilan, they would ever he in danger 
•of becoming an empty pastime^—a ^nierc revel of the imagina¬ 
tion. The meaning- of the most admirable and highest jire- 
ductions of the jdastic arts and of poetry becomes really 
perceptible to usj only when we can enter into the spirit of 
the times out of which they sprang, or which thev set forth. 
It phil osophy more inuneiliately engages the understamling-, 
if the fine arts occupy the feelings and thf imagination, so his- 
,torv, on th'c other hand, claims the whole attention of man, 
anil all the faculties of his soul alike; or at least it ought to 
do so, if it would correspond to its high dfcstinafion. 

Thus history, 'if not in itself the most brilliant, is yet the 
most iudispeu.sahle link ii^ that beautiful chain, M-hich en¬ 
compasses man’s higher intellectual culture : and history it is 
whiofe binds the others more closely together. But another 
and v-ery special motive for the study of history is to be 
derived troirr the citraoiylinary and surprising events of the 
present times.* Reflection on the mighty past,—the know¬ 
ledge of it tan alofie enable us to take a calm steady survey of 
the present, to me-asure its greatness or its littleness, and to 
form a just judgment respecting it. 

Thus are the simplest things generallj- the most exalted. 
History constitutes the apparently easy and first element of 
aO instruction ; and yet the more cultivated the mind of a 
man is, the more multiplied opportunities will he find of apply¬ 
ing it and turning it to use, the more will he discern its rich¬ 
ness, and divine its deeper sense. Indeed, no thinker is so 
profound as to be able to anticipate with accuracy the course 
of history, ho scholar so learned as to think he has exhausted 
it, or has come to the bottom of, it, and no sovereign so 
powerful that he may with impunity disregard its silent 
teaching. 

It is a great merit of oilr age to have renovated the study 
of history,*and to ha^e cultivated it with extraordinary zeal. 
The English had the honour of leading,the way in this noble 
career. The Germans, have foUoWed them with success. It 
would be easyito name one or two of our great, historians 
-who, at least as regards the happy combination of intel- 
" . * A.D. 1810. 
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lect, learning, and fertility of yfe'as, might be prefq^ed to 
the most rolelyated English historians. On the other hand, 
tliR merit of a more equable anij finished execution is incora- 
jiTirably more frequent ainoi^ the historians of England than 
of’Germany. Yet the difference of taste and difl'erenco of 
notion respecting i;he art of historical narration may cause a 
ureat diversity of opinions as to the comparative value of our 
national and of foreign historian.?. It ia, nevertheless, certaini 
that wc possess in tlje German language a rich* treasure of 
historical research; profoundly instructive, and ii» part en¬ 
tirely new. Within the last two or three decades alone, so 
much has hcc^ achieved and produced in this departpient, 
that historical knowledge has been perhap.s as jnuch extended 
in that .short space of time as formerly in as many centuries. 

Despite these acquisitions, hc^ever, history on another 
.side is still defective enough; liistoric truth, still here and 
there, veiled by many clouds o^ error. * 

That history is written with partiality is a univer.^1 com¬ 
plaint. In the ordinary and literal sense this complaint 
ought not to be made, if we survey history from a Ijjfty point 
of view. If, in his narrative, a writer of history has in view 
merely the advantage of .some individual state, or .some other 
.special political object, and not the general interests of man¬ 
kind and the progress of human destinies, in that case he may 
be, perhaps, a skilful advocate, an able orator, a distinguished 
political writer, but by no means is he an historian. But if a 
crenuine historian sets before us facts, as they are, without 
falsification, and with the strictest conscientiousness,—for so 
he is required, and so it is self-evident he ought to do,—and if 
with respect to his view’s and opinions,—without \shich it is 
impossible to write history, or at least a lively historic narra¬ 
tive, he frankly states the principles of belief and right 
which determine his view.? and opinions, then wo cannot com¬ 
plain with justice, for he himself furijishes us with the means 
"f ea.sily ascertaining how far we can agree with hiiji o#not. 
Gf partiality we ought not to acyuee him, even if we’should 
differ from him in opinion ; op at least the word has then no 
longer any very reprehensible sense. In gftieral it is in history 
os in life itself, where it may often be more praiseworthy to 
choo.9e and join the right party, than to remain without any 
party, erer neutral and indifferent. The example Jt a great 
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Romanv \yriter will best sej've to illustrate any meauiiiy. 
Tacitus opens bis two iafamortal works, of difl'c^ent tenjeuev, 
with the same assertion, "tli^t they were written rvithiiut 
hate as without love. In this, jaeadiajj.?, he only alluJed to hi.a 
own personal relatioias under, this or that particular cnipieror, 
which anight indeed more readily occur to Us contemporaries. 
But if hi.s expressions were to be taken strictly, we .should 
■*hou do him an injustice. For it i.s preci.sely the high 
moral liate, everywhere gloaving through hi.s pagc.s, and the 
exalted lore visible in them ; the hate, namely, of aiairighte- 
ou.s dc.spotisni and degrading vice, and the decidt'd watchful 
love ^jr everything high-miaided, for everything worthy ot 
hotter times tjiese things it is that render'hi.s wurk.s im¬ 
mortal, that have given them an imperishable value for all 
ages. Not impartial i.s Tacitijs—thi.s any one, without intellect 
or love, can easily be. ' No ! he i.s in the highest degree partial, 
hut hi.s partiality is for the right party, and expressed in a 
just aiiii, noble naanner. 

Far more than by this much-dreaded partiality of w^riters, 
if such it pan bSi called, i.s history falsified, and that i.s, by 
a partiality of quite a difl’erent kind, which is in fact a defect 
of scnsfbiiity,—a narrowness of mind. It i.s exceedingly 
difficult for man to tear himself from the circle of his habits. 
The.se habits, the whole present, our own age, with all its in¬ 
visible as.sociatioaa.s, form a kinil of s])iritnal atmospliere 
around us, which necessarily wraps the form.s of the jiast a.s in 
a mist. Hence the many erroneous, or rather feeble, inac¬ 
curate, sjuritlcss views and judgments on great time.s that 
have passed away,—on men and deeds which c.xceed tie* 
habitual sfandard. 

To remove obstructive view.s of thia kind, to bring the past, 
its iieroe.s and it.s deed.s, before our eyes, in their true forms, 
and in their full force, shall now he my chief endeavour. 

To sketch a faithful, picture of the last few centuries, 
•SO e^entj'ul and remarkable, wo mu.st go back to the 
middle'ages, and to the earlier lii.story of (iermany. The 
migration of the northern nations is the wall of separation 
that divides the ancient and the modern world. The insti¬ 
tutions, laws,_and custom.s of the latter, down to out own times, 
arc founded on the primitive constitution of the Geriumns ; 
and we inust place before our eyes what Europe was before 
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nrn.1 after tlie Crusnlep, in cinUr tc^ jiiJge wliat eff^t the 
discovery of tke two Indies nii/rkk have had upon her •sjhole 
social system, and what effect it actually had. A sliort 
stetch, therefore, of thef aiftient Germans, and a compressed 
account of tlic middle ages, wi41 precede our reflections on 
modern history. * . • 

IVe shall hegin with the great migration of the northern 
nations, an event, ecptally astoni.shiiig in itself, as immeasurtiblo • 
in its consequences. Astonishing—for never, ptft-haps, did a 
■state of thills,—so utterly desolate and ljopele.ss,—a prostra¬ 
tion and humiliation so universal—such a subjugation of 
everything gouil, afflict the whole civilized world, as ifi the 
latter times of the declining enipiire of Roma ! Yet de¬ 
liverance arrived in a manner the most unexpected. The 
worlil became impregnated with ■ Iicw vital force, aiyl coun- 
fric.? which had been formerly civilizeil flouri.sbed ane\r% if 
not more civilized, yet certainly freer, hapjiler, and nobler, 
than they were, even in the better times of.antiquity. • Other 
lands .and nations,—fess favoured by nature, that had hitherto 
existed in poverty and simplicity, although in a stake of free¬ 
dom,—quickly rivalled in hloomiiig prosperity, and,in the 
cultivation of the arts, the more fortunate south. Immeasur¬ 
able were the consequences of this migration of nations for 
the whole of modern history ; a^l that has been developed 
during the hast fifteen hundred years by the nohlo rivalry of 
so many and such great national energies, ha.s thereby 
iilone been brought about. Hail this migration not taken 
place; had the Germanic nations not succeeded in throw¬ 
ing off the Roman yoke ; had, on the contrary, the rest of 
northern Europe been incorporated with Romef had the 
freeilom and individuality of the nations been here too de¬ 
stroyed, and had they been all transformed with like mii- 
formity into provincces, then would that nohlc rivalry, that 
rich development of the human mind, which distinguishes 
modern nations, have never taken place. And yet jt is pre¬ 
cisely this rich variety, this, manifoldne.ss, that ’makes 
Europe what it is, that confers on it the distinction of being 
the chief seat of all human civilization. ^Instead of a 
Europe, thus free and richly diversified, there would then 
have been hut one Rome, wherein all things would have been 
melted down and dissolved ; and where, instead of the rich 
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varieb/ of European Li^torv, tlie fiiuiuil^ of the ^ille:lo llomau 
empire would have prcspijted us with a eoiinter]iart to the 
dull monotony of the (diinjso year-honks. A\'liu would imt 
prefer a state of simplicity and li-cc inature to sucdi a Chintse 
civilization, founded upon universal ahasenieut ? • 

This mijiration of thy northern natiun.s i.s uothiny cJ.se 
save the hi.“tory of the wans between the free Germanir 
races and the llomaii master,s of the world ; war.s wliich 
terminated *in the dissolution of the .Roman emjiire, and in 
the founiiation ami first formation of the modern state.s and 
nations. A retros|)ective survey of the method.s whereby 
the Roman.? attained to universal domipion, as well as of the 
lenius of de-etty, which from an early period lurked in that 
Roman emjiire ; a sketch of the peculiaritie.s in the Germanic 
race aijJ mind, in their nfa^uers aud their constitution ; and 
finally, a rapid glance at the wars between the Romans and 
the German.;,—both before aiv.1 after that Armiiiius, who with 
unshaVen perseverance and self-devotion, maintained German 
independence,—these ale the most essential point.? for a clear 
view of thi.s great hi.storical event. 

Let, us first cast a glance at the primitive state of the 
whole of Europe. It is a remarkable and attractive spectacle 
to contemplate men who were .so rich)y endowed by nature, 
and gifted with such noble faculties, in a state so totally dif¬ 
ferent from that to which we are accustomed. Before the 
passion for universal dominion had been transmitted from 
A,sia to the Greeks, aud had next taken possession of the 
Roman,?, the state of Europe wa.s, on the whole, nearly every¬ 
where the .same. The rudiments of civilization were already 
known ; agriculture was general; and some oountrie.s were pro¬ 
portionately thickly peopled. Towns w'ere numerous, hut there 
wire likewise almost as many individual petty states as con- 
eiderable towns. Everything was, for the most part, isolated 
and unconnected. Europe was inhabited and peopled chiefly 
by tbr^ or four great nation.?; but none of these were 
united* among themselves ^o as to form a whole. Each of 
them were split into numberless petty tribes and races, con¬ 
stituting as many distinct states. Each of these tribes had 
but a slcnifer knowledge of the remoter ones, and often 
carried on war with the adjoining. But as war was waged 
with such isolated forces, and not in great raasse.s as it is 



among powerful states in a higlier stage of civilizatii^, it wa.s 
hence le.sa destructive tliaii anioii,^^ the latter, and serveil hut 
to devekipe and exercise cuura^e*and other martial amhinanly 
^J[ualities. , . 

• "W'itli mauv iiiijiortant differences of detail, the faith and 
worship Ilf thesoiiiations rested on one conipon basis. Their 
faith was an adoration of nature, her most glorious phe¬ 
nomena, and her hidden primal energies and mysteries. The 
sun and the stars, fire, the sea, and the elements ; the muthec 
eartli her.self, awful mountains, .sacred grove.s and springs, were 
the object.Tof thi.s nature-worship, mingled as it wa.s with tra, 
ditiou.s and fables of ancient beroe.s, and concerning the earlier 
•st.ato of the earth and men. Many, indeed pjost of flie con- 
vcnience.s and arts of life tliat have now become habitual to us, 
were then still unknown to the German, especially in the r.orth. 
On the other hand, a deep and strong’ love for nature filled 
his breast with a joyous energy of life, who.-e sourci^ are 
only too often dried up in the rclation.s of more artificial 
society. Xcee.ssito«s as the conditim of these ancient nation.^ 
may appear to us, they yet almost universally possessed one 
great good, which we have for the most part been obliged to 
.sacrifice for other advantages,—freedom, to wit. * It was 
fostered and maintained by their isolation and universal sub¬ 
division into petty states and tribes. This original frredon: 
must he considered the decidetl characteristic of Europe as 
contrasted with Asia. In Asia we find from the very begin¬ 
ning great rna.sses of states, and nations, and universal sove¬ 
reignty ; in Europe everything was originally i.solated; there 
was, for that very reason, a constant mutual rivalry, and eacli 
state developed itself in individual freedom. Asia may In 
called the land of unity, in which everything has Iiclmi 
unfolded in groat masses, and in the simplest relations ; 
Europe is the land of freedom, that is, of civilization tbrougli 
Ihe antagonism of manifold indivjdual and isolated energies-. 
lhi.s variety Las been at all times the characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean civilization ; for even after great states and ’nation.s had 
sprung up within it, the essential equalities of that original 
character remained. It Las often been the unhappy conse- 
(jnence oT exoe.ssive .subdivision, that althiffigh it has been 
favour,able to freedom, yet, national unity, in spite of the 
efiurts to attain it, could not be realized. T8is was the 
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caose aiKong tlie Greeks, anJ ,in a .great measure also among 
the Germans. Nature hei;8(flf Lad adapted JSurope to this 
state of subdivision, by the nyiny great and smaller sections 
into which tluropean countries arcrdivaded by means of moun ¬ 
tains and seas. The circum^.ance that Europe was peopled 
from Asia,—that all old European natioirs were originally 
Asiatic emigrants,—may also have been favourable to free¬ 
dom. Colonies and emigrant tribes are ever prone thereto ; 
the bonds of diabit are left behind in tLe,mothcr-country, and 
th e originsvl condition of society is restored. This rule held 
good in the most ancient times, precisely as it has been 
evinced in the most recent. 

The remarks ,WL* have made upon the state of Europe in 
general, arc peculiarly applicable to that of the Greek nation. 
In the earlier times it divided into numberless petty 
.states and tribes, which were connected only by their common 
origin, language, and mythology. It was only in consequence 
of the I^rsian invasions, that large states began to be formed 
in Greece, and ambition‘to take a holdcl'flight. For when, 
by the iitnq,ost exwtion of all their energies and courage, the 
Greeks had successfully maintained their independence against 
superior force, the necessity of union was felt, and the smaller 
states rallied around two of the most congiderable. But pre¬ 
cisely because there were two, was the germ of jealousy and 
of internal discord already laid. Thus Sparta and Athens 
speedily became the centres of two paTtie.s, that were spreail 
over the whole of Greece, and were animated wnth quite 
opposite principles. Sparta, agreeably to its nature as a 
land-power, was more favourable to the nobility, and be¬ 
came the head of the aristocratic party. Athens, being a 
commercial st-ate, and therefore more inclined to the class of 
hur^sses and to civic freedom, became the centre of the 
democratic JJarty. How the Greeks themselves destroyed their 
own national strength in this grand struggle between Athens 
and Spartj, between aristocracy and democracy, this, as por¬ 
trayed By the great historian^ of antiquity, is even still one 
of the most instructive historic pictures. The Greek nation, 
as a nation, perished* utterly through this mutual destruction 
of its two mightiest and mo.st distinguished races. Only here 
and there did a spark appear among the ashe.s, and but once 
.again, in Alexander the Great, did Grecian energy hurst 
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fortli into a brilliant flam’c^ to Ije once more speedily/extin¬ 
guished. If jt can be averri^d oT any conqueror of tbe 
ancient world, that he had the jower and the will not merely 
tt) ilestroy, but also to.buUd up and found anew,—that he 
h.'kd original, bold, and great yleas,—it may be averred of 
Alexander; and in the.se idea.9 he was passionately enthusi. 
astic, not coolly calculating, like Caesar. It may be asked, 
whether tbe consequences to the world would not have been 
greater and more lasting, if Alexander, as his teacher Aris¬ 
totle wished, and more than once expressed the .wish, had 
confined hirflsclf to Europe, instead of seeking Eastern con- 
i(uests,—if he had wholly subjugated the Greeks, and thereby 
moulded them into one nation, under a monarchy founded 
upon legal freedom ? If in this manner, during their flou- 
ri-shing period, they had been cen^mted into a mighty whole, 
into one nation, which indeed they never were, the‘Greeks 
would have presented a noble spectacle to the world and to 
history. But at that time such a scheme would hawe been 
■scarcely practicable.* They were tcro divided, already tho¬ 
roughly corrupted, and all their energies extiflct. In that case, 
the probable reward of Alexander would have been failure 
and ingratitude. Be that, however, as it may, an irresistible 
impulse urged Alexander towards Asia. The municipal 
character of the consfitution and social system of the Greelrs, 
their petty .spirit of contention, 'and their over-refinement, 
may have appeared ton narrow and contracted to his great mind, 
A deedded predilection for Oriental grandeur breaks out 
through his whole life, and was made matter of reproach 
against him by the more narrow-minded of the Greeks. It 
may, perhaps, have been bis leading idea to wish to fu^e together 
Oriental greatness and Grecian refinement, and combine in a 
perfect social and political system the respective advantages 
of Europe an<l Asia. On his death, however, the incoherent 
elements were again disjoined, and ttje whole structure fell to 
pieces. Among the several Grceco-Macedonian kingdoms 
that w’ere now formed in Egy^t, Syria, Asia Miner, and 
Greece, relations speedily arqse that bear a striking resem¬ 
blance to certain epochs in modern history. Standing armies, 
treaties tharwere concluded or altered with as*much di.splay 
of the arts of diplomacy as ever modern times have known,— 
in one word, a recognised system of the balance Rf power. 
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This )>jo(luced the same coii^e({UBnce.s at that period, aa in tlie 
sequel it has produced ih every age, and always will produce. 
Per^tual wars,—namely, "bwause the scales of the artificial 
balance never stand altogether anoi^onleas, but ever incline 
towards one side, or at least^ppear so to do,—and after such 
perpetual wars, mutual exhaustion and general disorganiz¬ 
ation. That one might not become too powerful, fchesi' 
Grecian states enfeebled each other so much, that at last they 
were all weak enough to be easily conquered by a new and 
unlookecUfor power. 

This destiny had Rome in the meanwhile beeb growing u|i 
to fulfil. With a population, with manners, law.s, and cus¬ 
toms derived (rom the different nation.? that peopled central 
Italy, Rome, surrounded as she was by several powerful 
states, was necessitated, • qven from her origin, to carry on 
war, ih order to defend herself, and to preserve the territorie.s 
shJ had wrested from the latter. The cause of this ceaseless 
succes|ion of wars lay in the Roman constitution itself. 
Indescribably sev'ere was the oppression exercised on the 
people by the mobility. The people, moreover, were ever 
restless ; but the means of warding oflf danger, when once 
war had become a habit, were always at baud. War had 
need only be perpetuated ; patricians and plebeians alike 
loVed it; but the patricians gained Cy it the most surely ; 
and now and then, by allowing the people to share in some of 
its advantages, any pressing danger would be easily averted, 
and the storm be once more laid. When in respect of 
her claims in Sicily and Spain, her growing aggrandizement 
had brought Rome in contact with Carthage, the powers she 
had long been gathering together were suddenly developed to 
an extent of greatness, that amazed the contemporary world, 
a% it has done all .succeeding ages. The struggle with Car¬ 
thage, on which the very existence of Rome was staked, which 
called forth her highest effurts, and which brought her to the 
verge of destruction : this struggle it was that imparted to 
her that loftiness of spirit; that m.agijanimity which con¬ 
tinued to exist even in subsequent times. This greatness and 
magnanimity, poiWayed as they arc by eloquent historians, 
only too often lead us to forget much in the history of Rome, 
and in her dealings with the rest of the world, but which, 
viewed‘with the eye of humanity, cannot appear otherwise 
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than both reprehensible and peiinici(jus. Now had tll^ power 
of Koine bectgne irresistible ; ai*ii it was easy for the Roman': 
to jjut an end to the game of .the balance of power among 
fhe Grecian states and* kingdoms. At first interfering with 
dfgnity and apparent lore of ^stice, they quickly began to 
assume a bolder tone, and at last dropping the mask, and 
throwing aside all reserve, they announced and assigned to 
the subjugated nations their long decided lot. 

Harder was their l^sk to subdue, or rather to extirpate, the 
natioms of western and northern Europe. The warlike in¬ 
habitants ot Spain, as well as the Celtic nations, were at 
length almost wholly subjugated; and so were even ^veral 
Germanic tribes. But among the latter the national strength 
was by no means crushed; by them mankind was shortly to 
be saved, for Rome was now hurraing with rapid ^teps, to 
her inevitable downfal. It was no longer, the patrician 
order, but powerful individuals aiming at sovereignty, who, 
in these latter times, promoted warfare, and used devastated 
provinces, or half eSterminatcd nations, as means for amass¬ 
ing wealth, and as instruments of their ambition. , Through 
the strife of parties, the establishment -ef despotism,,the in¬ 
evitable result of anarchic freedom in any state, was already 
at hand, when the pver-memorable contest between Rome 
and the Germanic nations broke opt. Thus had this malady 
—the lust of power, the thirst after universal dominion— 
spread and been transplanted from Asia constantly westward, 
and at last taken deep root in the midst of Europe. 

Let us now cast a glance at the state of northern Europe. 
Three great and distinct races dwelt in central and northern 
Europe. The Celts inhabited upper Italy, the.Alps, the 
whole of central France, a part of Spain, and the British 
isles. The Germans occupied Germany and the Scandina¬ 
vian kingdoms; for at that time the Suiones or Swedes, and 
the other inhabitants of those northarn states, were accounted 
Germans, and constituted one people with them, was not 
till long afterwards that the Gerpian language and natftin, pro¬ 
perly BO called, took a peculiar development, and became dis¬ 
tinct from the kindred Scandinavian race^nd language in Den¬ 
mark and Sweden. One-third of Gaul, the nortt-western part, 
under the name of Belgium, was peopled not by Celts alone, but 
partly by tribes, either purely Germanic, or of the two races , 
mixed. The earliest European seats of the Germanic nations 
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ware m the northern parts (if Germany, in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, the south of Snvfien and Norway, along the coasts 
of the Baltic, and also toward* the west on those of the Atlantic. 
At a later period only did ccnfral’and eoiitheni Germany 
become generally cultivated, and inhabited principally liy 
Germans. By‘reason of its effects, this 'circumstance is of 
great importance. The Celts were the first who occupied the 
Alps, and perhaps many districts also between tliose moun¬ 
tains and the Danube ; German tribes may subsequently have 
mingled 'among them, and hence Roman autliprs speak of 
semi-Germanic tribes upon the Alps. But it was only when 
a gmat German nation, the Suahians,i and the Swi.5S, who 
were akin to tiiem, migrated from the more northern districts, 
and from the coasts of the Baltic to their present seats, that 
the country between the‘Maine, the Danube, and the Alps, 
astwell as a part of the latter, became wholly German. That 
on the lower Danube, in the lorth of Greece and up to the 
Carpaftiian mouniains,^ Celtic, and perhaps even German 
tribes, also existed, is probable. Some'of the latter, as ap¬ 
pears by* certaifi names, and by other circumstances, were 
intermingled with the Gauls, who from this quarter once 
penetrated into Greece, and ultimately settled in Asia 
Minor. , 

The eastern neighbours of the Germans were, two thou¬ 
sand years ago, as at the present day, the wide-spread 
Sclavonic nations. The Romans, who were really acquainted 
only with the western and southern frontier-districts of Ger¬ 
many, and knew little or nothing of the interior, are uncertain 
in their assignment of boundaries between the two. As to some 
of these Eastern people, the writer who had most knowledge 
of Germany says, he wa.s unable to decide whether they were 
GIrraans or Sarmatians. Perhaps from the Oder to the 
Vistula, or even still more easterly as far as modern Livonia 
and Lithuania, German and Solavonian, as well as other tribes, 
dwellejirtogether. They were not intermixed, however, but 
lived side by side, in the saipa manner as in Hungary and the 
Turkish empire, several natioRS of totally different language 
and origin, l^ve done for centuries, without being blended; 
each preserving its peculiar language and customs. Even at 
that eaijy period, varied intercourse and manifold relations 
seem to have existed between the Germanic and Sclavonian 
nations. 
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This the more probable, as in the principal expediti(ms of 
tlie Germans during the time*of thS Goths, we find manjrnon- 
Germanic tribes* associated with flfem, of whom some pro¬ 
bably, and others most certainly, Were of the Sclavonic race. 

Tj,ms of the above-named tCree great nations, the Germans, 
of whom we are at jpresent more*imraediately treating, pos¬ 
sessed the most northern seats. It even seAns as though 
they had designedly penetrated as far as possible towards the 
north. Now if the existence of widely-spread species of 
domesticated animals (Jriginally indigenous to As'ia; if the 
manner.s and •ustoms, the mythology, the universal traditions, 
and, above all, the languages of the European nations, incon- 
trovertibly prove that they had all, earlier or later, immigrated 
from Asia; then the question may well be asked*: what could 
have possibly induced the Germanic nation to abandon their 
happier dwelling-places, and to sAIc an abode in the* rude, 
extreme north ? It was undoubtedly not necessity aloi^. 
At that time, the earth was uot so thickly peopled, as to 
leave no room for choice ; and it would^not have been difficult 
for them to find settlements elsewhere. We must, perhaps, 
seek the reason of this singular jdienomenon ill the seotiments 
and sagas of antiquity. Though an altogether satisfactory 
reply to the question can scarcely be expected, yet it is at least 
note-worthy, that th» Indians, precisely the most southetn 
Asiatic people, transfer the most glorious and perfect region 
of the earth,—the terrestrial paradise,—which we generally 
look for in the south, to the extreme north. They conceive it 
to be in the form of a vast mountain, and to be the seat of every 
kind of wealth. To have climbed and conquered this won¬ 
derful mountain, is one of the highest adventures fabled of 
their gods or deified heroes. Ilence have some'English 
scholars gone so far as to seek the derivation of the name 
Scandinavia from Scanda, one of those Indian deified heroSs, 
to whom that adventure is ascribed. Hazardous and inad¬ 
missible as this supposition may appear, it is yet certain that 
the key to the earliest events in the history of natione, is not 
to be sought for in what we call policy, nor even in physical 
necessities alone, which are apt more immediately to occur to 
us, but mucji rather in their mythology, thab is, in their 
perhaps incorrect and vague, but still poetical conceptions 
and sagas. Strange as these may appear to us at ihe first 
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glancf, still upon the minds of these primitive men they 
exercised a marvellously poVerful'influence. 

Tims much as to the '^tuation of the Gfferman.s between 
their eastern and western 'neighbours. We have already 
ventured to cast a passing glance 'at their early origin and 
first migrations ; bat the tferritory they possessed in Europe 
by reason of its great influence on the national character, is 
also well worthy of our attentive consideration. In despite of 
her northern situation, Germany has many and great advan¬ 
tages. She possesses in fullest meastfre that first condition 
of'all fertility in a country,—a rich abundance^of great and 
small rivers, intersecting her on every side. In this first and 
mostf important quality of a fruitful &nd lovely region, she 
surpasses marly other European lands, and equals the most 
favoured. Even the great plains and flats, that stretch 
towards the sea on the coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic, 
are in part fruitful, and only a few tracts are rendered waste 
.and barren by the sand. At the period we are speaking of, 
however, the fertility of the German soil, which in later 
times has made Germany a flonrishing and proportionately a 
very popftlons cAuntry, was by no means developed by careful 
husbsmdry. Another peculiarity, too, had even then the 
greatest influence on the national mind and disposition. Its 
elavated situation, and numberless mountains, distinguish this 
country from those immediately adjacent on the north-east 
and sonth-wpst; namely, France and Poland, which lie 
incomparably lower. The lofty Alps in the south, the Riesen- 
gebirge towards the east, towards the west the mountains of 
the Vosges in Alsace ; then the mountains of Treves along the 
Moselle : on this side the Rhine the heights of the Black Fo¬ 
rest, the ihountains of the middle Rhine and in the Wetterau, 
which on the one side towards the sea gradually sink down, 
ani on the other, to the north, unite with the Harz moun¬ 
tains ; all these make our old Germany a land universally 
girdled and interwoven‘with mountains of the most varied 
el©vnti<in'and nature. In this respect, indeed, within Europe, 
she can only be compared with Spain. 

The internal treasures of thfese mountains (and they are 
vwy consideraMe) were not brought to light b^ore the dis¬ 
covery of America, But the greater wa* the wealth of living 
feeliugs,-*-enthusmstic, strong, and jayons,—which tbesnblime 
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aspsct of nature in their laryl calljd forth and preserved^ever 
fresh in the breasj of the German nsifipns. The power exercised 
by nature and her outward forma, over men is incomparably 
greater than is commonly^upposed, even in the state of arti- 
Soiab civilization ; and still more^ mighty is it in that con¬ 
dition of primitive simplicity, when man himself stands in a 
nearer relation to nature, and has therefore a deeper, more 
inward feeling for her. What impression, indeed, can a 
plain, however fertile, paake upon the soul ? none, but that 
of fertility. There is nothing there to lead the mind away 
from thoughts^in the labours and earnings of men, to elevate 
it above the sphere of yulgar wants. It in fact only raises 
suggestions as to the products of the soil, and ttte abundance 
and the degree of perfection which they attain to. How 
totally different is the impression artade upon the so^l by 
elevated mountainous regions ? ^ 

Nature there stands visible before ns, as it were, in all her 
majesty ; in the presence of these rocks, the^speaking n«onu- 
ments of her greatnessf the primitive fragments of antecedent 
creations, our views become expanded and exalted; w^ are led 
back to the thousands of years that have gone before us; 
self, and everything petty and narrow, disappear. A similar 
impression to that maje by beautiful mountain-scenery, i^ 
produced by lofty, primeval forests, little touched by the 
hand of man, where oaks of a thousand years, (as in Ger¬ 
many, according to the description of the elder Pliny,) form, 
with their clustering and intertwining roots and boughs, high 
arches, galleries, and figures, strangely like to the daring 
constructions of human art, but only grander, more life-like, 
and freer, as if raised for a great temple of nature. • 

Individual Romans were not wanting, as is proved by’the 
passage referred to in Pliny, in taste for the high M^liral 
beauties of the German land; in general, however, they 
portray the north as very rugged. So. it may be even now 
called, in comparison with Italy; but the expressionsief'tbs 
Romans, and their descriprtions of ^Germany, are too dlil^so^ 
portionate and exaggerated for the real and present condHioBof 
the country. The question has been raised Vhethqf Germauiy 
was not formerly colder, whether the climate has not to adffo 
extent been modified by the more perfect cultivation' gf^fhe 
soil. Aa to central and southern Germany, the (jnastion 
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may fce answered in the ^rmative. This whole tract was 
undoubtedly much rudel' aim much colder, as nearly its entire 
extent was covered over by one great continuous forest, single 
remnants of which we stilT set iij the Black Forest, the 
Spesshart, the Harz, and ^ the Thuringian and Bohemian 
forests. That the lower northern distjictj of Germany, how¬ 
ever, lying nearer to the sea, were formerly colder than now, 
we have no reason whatever to assume. On the contrary, 
putting aside the particular causes, arising from larger forests, 
and from still greater number and ma*ss of lakes and watery 
hollows, naturalists incline to the opinion as rtiie most pro¬ 
bable, that the earth is growing gradually, although slowly, 
colder. Within historical times, the'frozen ocean has in¬ 
creased towards the south; in northern countries and on 
mountain summits, traaej^ of a flourishing vegetation, be¬ 
longing to a period of time not very remote, are still to be 
found, where such will no longer thrive. Northern Germany, 
therejpre, and the Danish anS Swedish coasts, were certainly 
not colder than at present, and were, psrhaps, even warmer. 

Now^this deyi and strong love for nature, which the primi¬ 
tive Germans inhaled with the native air of their mountains 
and tlieir woods, is the peculiar characteristic of the Germanic 
character, and has ever adhered to the Germanic nations in 
all ages and in all countries. WherJver in the progress of 
time they fixed their dwelling-places, whether in the southern 
fields of Spain and Italy, or in northern England, everywhere 
they dwelt and built after the same fashion, choosing their 
abodes not so much for the sake of convenience-or utility, as 
from that love for free nature and her enchanting beauty 
which hfid become to them an absolute want. Upon the hiUs, 
on the steep declivities of rocks, near the headlong mountain- 
torrent, in the solitary wooded valley, they most loved to fix 
their dwelling. This love of nature is visible in the whole 
way of life, in the div,ine worship, in the faith, aye, even in 
the vejy constitution of the primitive Germans. In all pro- 
ductitms of later and more civilized times, it will reveal its 
dominant influence, and give them their peculiar German 
stamp. It is still living in our language and poetry; and 
should this love of nature ever become wholly extinct among 
the Germans, it would only be a proof that the Germanic cha- 
r.acter Tiod utterly changed, or that it had even ceased to be. 
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THE THREE CAUSES OF CIVILIZATION. IT 

Passing; from tlie geographical nature of the countrjr, -we 
come to the most important* pninf of all for our object,—the 
constitution of ()he primitive Geriians. Before I attempt to 
poitray it, I must refute a vary common, but incorrect 
opinion. The primitive tJermans are but too often described 
as mere savages. Some much-r#ad authors are particularly 
fond of comparing 'them rvith the American‘Indians ; with 
those savages, who on the first discovery of the ne-w world, 
were not even ao(juainted with the use of iron^' of ■whom 
many tribes were, and even still are, cannibals, and many 
others stand #n the lowest scale of human nature, *but just 
raised above the brute. Such false comparisons and ex¬ 
aggerated representatims arise from historians ^starting with 
preconceived opinions, and still oftener from wint of distinct 
ideas. In this case in particular, distinct ideas have been 
wanting as to the savage and civilized states. The essential 
points that concern us here are the following. It is chiefly 
by three great instruments and»inventiona that a people still 
living in the simplest social conditionals rendered capable of 
civilization, and is raised to a higher grade: iron, the indi.5- 
pensable instrument of husbandry, and the filst begkining of 
all art; money, the invisible bond between all civilized nations, 
however remote ; and aljihabetical writing, which places ex¬ 
isting generations in cemmunion with the past and the future. 
How these three great discoveries, very closely connected as 
they are with each other,—the artificial use of iron, the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the value and unanimity as to the universal 
currency of the precious metals, and the introduction of alpha¬ 
betical writing,—how these arose among men, and how men 
came by them, that is an inquiry that would lead us very far. 
Let it suffice that we find these three great instrurrifents and 
levers of human life, a little sooner or later, somewhat mbre 
or less perfectly developed, but yet universally disseminateS, 
among all nations of Asiatic origin. The American savages, 
on the contrary, upon the discovery (ff the new world, were 
wholly destitute of them. It is self-evident, that wifh,these 
great primary instruments were conferred the rudiments and 
first germ for all further progress in civilisation, which then, 
slowly perhaps, hut yet almost naturally and* necessarily, 
must follow. 'Whether a people, acquainted with and pos¬ 
sessing iron, money, and the art of writing, and yet li»ing, as 
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did the*primitive Gormans, in a state of manners, and under 
institutions very simple' and natural, can be appropriately 
termld savages, is not M-ortn disputing, as, aVter all, names 
are arbitrary. This, however, is.eer^aiu, that nations, whioh 
possess iron, money, and the art of writing, are separated 
by an immeasijrable gulf from those unacquainted ■with 
these things, and that we might almost say they form two 
totally different species of men, so infinitely great and so all- 
pervading is the influence of these first of all discoveries. 
Hence the comparison of the primitive Germans with the 
American savages is peculiarly unfitting. Like th^other north¬ 
ern pations, the Germans were acquainted with those rudi- 
tnents of all higher civilized and social'life. They possessed 
the lance, the sword, and the plough ; the riches of their native 
mountains, it is true, we»3,as yet unknown, and hence iron 
was rare and costly. Not every -warrior had his coat of mail 
and helmet ; the sliield was usually of interwoven osiers only; 
while gppper and stone, in .some weapons, such as battle-axes, 
■were substituted for iro*. In their descsiption of the German 
order of battle, tjie Romans tell us, that while the front ranks 
indeed were sufficiently provided with effective lances, the 
rear ranks were armed only ■with wooden javelins hardened in 
the fire. Iron weapons, moreover, were one of the objects 
most eagerly sought for by the German^ in their commercial 
dealings with the Romans; not, because they themselves did 
not understand the forging of arms from metals, hut by reason 
of the rarity of iron. The thing itself, and nofits greater or 
less extension, concerns us here. Even with the sword and 
jdough alone a totally new form and system of life are intro¬ 
duced ; further refinement and perfection in the art of iron, 
as civilization may be called, spring up of themselves in time. 
Iikthis respect, perhaps, the various northern and Germanic 
tribes were not equally advanced. In the history of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, t^e Romans speak of a host of fifteen 
thousand horsemen fully equipped, and armed -with coat of mail, 
helmeff, and shield. They may possibly, from vanity, have 
exaggerated the number, bdt there is scarcely an imaginable 
reason for supposing them to have invented an armament of 
the kind for that army contrary to the truth. As these na¬ 
tions belonged to the interior and northerly part of Germany, 
nearer fo the coast of the Baltic, it is possible, that there, 
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from the intercourse of th6 inhabitants irith Sweden, yhich 
abounded in iron, this metalVas n*ot set rare, as in the western 
fthine frontier 8f Germany, whict" the Romans, in the ede- 
-cMptions they give us, have jJraJbt exclusively in view. 

K/om misunderstanding a passage in Tacitus, some have 
denied that the Giyman.s were Jc(juainted with the art of 
writing. It has, however, been iucontrovertibly demon¬ 
strated, that the Scandinavian nations possessed a peculiar 
alphabet, in the Runic character, and it is equally certain, 
that several other Getmanic races also originally ^used it. 
We may hence infer that the case was the same with the 
remainder; that writing was not so much in use as among the 
Romans or as in motffem times, needs no compient, and if 
among one or two frontier-tribes, whose organization was 
wholly military, little or no traces of |he art can be discerned, 
from that circumstance' also no inference as to the ^hole 
nation can be drawn. In the same manner we may readily 
admit, that not only among tBe Germanic, but among all 
northern nations, mon^y was rare; tha^ most of them dW not 
coin for themselves, but were content to use foreign coin. 

But to assume that they were altogether unacquainted with 
the value of money, would be repugnant to the whole history 
of ancient commerce, which even in very early times spread 
from the Black Sea, alting the rivers that flow into it, far into 
the innermost north. If the Germans, especially in their deal¬ 
ings with Roman traders, often jireferred bartering wares to 
taking money, they were actuated by the same motive 
as in preferring the older coins, namely, the fear of being 
cheated in the value of the newer ones, which were often 
lighter, and with which, at all events, they were less familiar. 
We must in general be careful to remember that the* ancient 
authors, in their descriptions of the Germans, were only too 
fond of contrasting the simplicity of this life of nature with 
the corrupt manners of degenerate Rome. Thus, when they 
.“peak of the repugnance of the primitive Germans to enclosed 
dwelling-places and towns, we must not take this literSHy, as 
if no towns at all existed among'them, but merely thereby 
understand their greater rarity* For thejnost part, indeed, 
each house was erected singly; even their congregatisn in villages 
did not then take place as in modern times. The Romans 
themselves, notwithstanding, speak of German forts, that 
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were strong onougli to necessitate ti siege; such as that iu 
which Arniinius besiegcii his fatheit-in-law Segest. with whom 
he wits at war. They refel to many places, which, from the 
whole context, are clearly seel! to be towns ; one of the ancient 
geographers even gives a long list of Germanic towns. It is 
not always possible now to, dStermine the precise site of thJse 
towns, nor to establish in detail the credfibility of all such 
accounts; yet on the whole, the matter is the more remark¬ 
able, as these accounts are known to have been derived from 
the reports of traders who carried on commerce with the 
interior northern parts of Germany. This is confirma¬ 
tion of what many other proofs render probable, that the 
interior of Geimany, unknown as it wae to the Romans, may 
have been infinitely more civilized than the frontier tribes, 
whose organization was^ altogether military. With those 
almost^ exclusively were tne Romans acquainted, and after 
them they drew their picture of the whole nation. 

Hence iu the contrasts bet,veen Germanic simplicity and 
Roma& corruption, wh^ch the ancient writers are so fond of, 
we cannot take every word literally; we must make allowance 
for rhetorical antitheses and expressions. With moderns, on 
the other hand, filled with a preconceived idea of Germanic 
barbarism, it is not uncommon to portray things in a manner 
absolutely repugnant to the most distinct accounts of the 
ancients. Thus painters and sculptors, when they take their 
subjects from the early history of Germany, are in the habit 
of presenting us with half-naked figures enveloped in the 
undressed skins of animals. This is not accordant with the 
descriptions of the ancients. 

The primitive Germans were clad in furs and linen; it was 
not till later, that they became acquainted with cloth, and. 
learned to manufacture it; cotton fabrics were not at that time 
generally used even by southern nations, and silk was still less 
known. The manufacture of linen was already so widely 
spread and perfected in primitive Germany, that it formed 
a etafhj article of its trade. The white garment of the 
women, which left the neck and iu great part the arm 
uncovered, was orijamented with a purple stripe. Besides a 
close fitting ander-garment covering the whole body, the men 
were attired, not in undressed skins of animals, but in fur 
dressesj* This we learn from the circumstance, related by tha 
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hislorians, that amoEg the.rich tiiis (Jress was ornamented with 
narrow strips^made from the e^f^nsive skins of rare apimals 
found in the extreme north. J*ainters and sculptors, there- 
Tore, should not distort the*simplicity of this costume, primi- 
th'B as it may he, into a carict^ure of repulsive rudeness, nor 
represent GermaiJ princes and heroes, if theymust do so at all, 
as the Knmschatcans are portrayed to us in books of travels. 

The barbarous custom, habitual among almost all savage 
ii.ations, of burning, or cutting in upon the fawj or body all 
sorts of strange and terrific figures, and the finding a certain 
beauty, grace, and dignity in such disfigurement, were ever 
unknown to the Germans. Their simple ornament coiisisted,- 
especially among the women, in giving a fitir colour to the 
hair by artificial means, if they had it not from Nature. With 
the men, their anus were the objeft most prized; the^r shields 
were blazoned with various symbols, the houses also were 
painted with the liveliest cijjours. The helmet, too, wLen- 
cver any could afford one, was decorated with ornamints, and 
a buck’s horn silver-mounted, and (inverted into a drinking- 
cup, was, as a trophy of the chase, prized higher thjn if it had 
been made entirely of silver. . 

The ancient historians thought it worth while to preserve 
these slight traits jf a remarkable people, and I have hero 
endeavoured to collect them into one picture, 


LECTURES II. & III. 

ox THE GERMANS. • 

Together with the perfection of the useful arte, thore is 
one thing decisive as to the higher or lower degree of culture 
of ancient and simple nations ; namely, their poetry. What 
is not poetry—what does it not contain for such rjees living 
in closer communion with nature ? It contains theif history, 
their faith, the sum of their Ihnited knowledge, their whole view 
of this world and the next. It is the jc^ and soul of their life, 
the universal mind of a whole generation. Hence it is to be 
regarded as a great advance in historical scieni;e, that wo 
have begun in recent times thoroughly to combine the exam-K 
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nation of poetical monupiente, those of the older periods esjje- 
cially, close to the heroic .age, with historical investigations, 
and to consider poetry as onj; of the sources, whence a know¬ 
ledge of times and nations Ls drived. What important aid 
poetry may lend men in ascertaining the degree of civilization 
that existed among a people, is best illtistratefl by an ex¬ 
ample that very readily suggests itself. AV'o are to this very 
ilay delighted with tho lovely simplicity and lofty beauty oF 
the Homeric poems. Now should we ask ourselves how, at 
the time these poems were composed, the Greeks stood in coni- 
jiarison with the other nations with whom they chiefly came in 
contact, we shall at once perceive that, the Phmnicians, for 
instance, far ej:celled them, in navigation, in commerce, in the 
liseful arts, and generally in the industry of towns ; in all these 
respects the Greeks were fhr below the Phcenicians. But should 
we on that account place the Greeks of that epoch, who were 
capable of producing such nobfo poems, as well as of enjoying 
them, .-'hsolutely below the Phoenicians? Undoubtedly not! 
What is culture, emphafically, but mind, the mobility, activity, 
and dBvelppment.Df mind and of all the mental energies ? The 
useful arts are something admirable, something grand, when 
directed by mind and applied to noble ohjects; but in an 
■inspiritual employment of all these material arts, it may well 
lie doubted whether they serve more to benefit or injure the 
human race. Mind is the thing of first importance, and that 
is best represented to us by the poetry of a people. 

In these descriptions, the Romans are never tired of expa¬ 
tiating on the poetry of the Germans, on their songs, and on 
the influence of these upon life. Even in battle the war song 
was chanted; during the whole strife the memory of former 
heroes was celebrated, and everything added that could 
inflame to fresh deeds of heroism. The songs, indeed, have 
passed away, in which Armiaius, misunderstood and rewarded 
with ingratitude in life, was at least glorified after death. 
■Wo imu'', however, be enabled to form a notion of the nature 
of these Germanic songs, an<^ of their influenoe upon life, by 
considering what it was, besides tlie ■commemoration of heroes 
and their deet^ that''oonatitntod the subjecUmatier of them ; 
representation^, namely, of the gods and the mode of wor- 
ehipping^them. Bat these are tho -very things which beet 
cfa^ctenae the mind and condition df a nation. 
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Of the religiun of the Germans the Ruiuans tells us very 
little, yet that little is reuiar^abl#. It was, like the faitli 
ami worship (ff all primitive people, an adoration of iN’ature, 
her jjrand phenomena and puirvelloua powers. But the reli- 
ahius .system of the German.? was simpler, more connccteil 
u ith an immedirito, exalted love of nature, than among the 
southern rations, less adorned with fables than among tin 
Greeks, not so overladen with ceremonie.s as among the 
Romans, altogether less sensual than among eithfr. 

Like the ancient Persians, the German.? worshiii[)cil above 
all thing.?, the Sun and Fire, but yet, as the supreme divinity. 
IVoden, whom they called the Father of All. The Roman.?, 
compared him to tReir Mercury, chiefly on •account of his 
relation to the same planet; though, in other respects, tlie 
office and character of the two di-jiiitie.? were totally different. 
Not merely in their especial wor^ip of fire, as well aS water, 
and generally of the primary powers of nature, but alsb in 
many other details and peennarities, did the worshij of the 
primitive Germans resemble that of» the Persian.? more than 
that of tho Greeks and Romans. Both an^ong the German,? 
and the Persians sacred white horses were kept in consecrated 
grovo.? for the servico of the gods, and for solemn processions, 
fckime German tribes also sacrificed horses ; a custom which 
among all known fiations of antiquity wa.? especially men¬ 
tioned of the Persians alone as a marked peculiarity of their 
worship. Like the Persians, the Germans despised the mode 
customary among other nations, of worshipping tho gods in 
enclosed buildings, and of representing them in a great variety 
of images. This cannot be attributed to mere ignorance or 
incapacity. In times when fortresses existed an^ong them, 
they still had no regular temples. The rudest nations, in 
fact, have been able to make nneouth images of tjieir 
divinities; and if tho Germans possessed nothing, of the kind, 
it is a proof, not of their incapacity, '^bnt of their repugnance 
to them, or of a different conception of the.snbjeet. 

The relationship between the Persian and Gennnn lan¬ 
guages has been already oftep dotked the leaned; and a 
similar coincidence is also manifested in>their respective con¬ 
stitutions. tVe perceive among, the Persians *the iastitotion 
of the arriere-ban, or levy in maaaof ail freemen for military 
service, and a kind of feudalism as well .as a vAycloarhy ^ 
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marked spirit of chivalry., Heiyie agreement between the 
nations in many parts' of ^their worship ought not to sur- 
pris6 us. ^ 

Besides its greater simplicity, the religion of the primitive 
Germans was pre-eminentlY distinguished from that of the 
Greeks and Rgmans by a firmer faith in. the immortality of 
the soul. In the popular creed of the Greeks, the idea of 
another world was more a shadow of mournful recollection 
and feeble, hope than an expectatioij of fixed certainty. 
Hence their dread of death, their anxious avoidance of any 
direct reference to it in words. Among the Germans the 
absolute conviction of another life removed all fear. In 
many cases, ewen, they were by this firm faith prompted to 
self-murder, not like the later Romans, from a false philosophy 
or from a disgust of lif*, ,but in cases in which they were 
moved*thereto by love of country or of freedom. Thus Ger- 
mdu women, who, after the German custom, had acoom- 
panied^the army, would often free themselves by their own 
Land, on the unfortunate issue of a battle, when capture 
appeared eertain,and no prospect of escape was risible. Thus 
ambassadors of a German tribe, who, by Roman perfidy, had 
been smzed and treated as prisoners and hostages, destroyed 
themselves in order to batfle the object of the Romans, and 
that their countrymen might not be forced, out of cunsidera- 
tioD for them, into a disadvantageous peace. The Germans, it 
is true, like all heathen nations, conceived the next world 
under very sensual, and especially, in accordance with the 
national mode of thinking, under very warlike colours. The 
chief happiness of the blessed in the Walhalla consisted in 
martial sports. They revelled by day in the chase, :ind in 
contests of every kind, but when day declined, all their 
wupnds were healed by magic power, the heroes became 
reconciled, and sat down together to the same festal banquet. 
The fiUiug up of such a, picture ever belongs to the imagina¬ 
tion, but the truly important matter is the firm conviction 
of a rsal futurity, of another existence, more joyous, more 
pure, more lasting, nearer to God, than this short, frail, earthly 
existence. ‘ 

Of the Supfeme Being, of a righteous and merciful God 
ruling over all destinies and the powers of nature, the heathen 
nations hf antiquity had indeed some conception, for the 
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government of the world" and the •conscience of man bear 
witness of him aloud. But’ this ■fras 4jut an isolated vestige 
of the truth, lost in a tissue of eri%Ts and fables. It ma^ be 
miintained that in this respect tHe Germans were superior to 
other nations, who, instead of the worship of God and a 
religion, bad but a worship of*nature and a mythology. 
This appears deducible from the following cfrcumstances in 
particular. By the Germanic law, capital punishment was 
awarded ill but one case; in that of treachery to people and 
state—to the commorfwealth. But it was not the duke or 
the prince, itisvas not the assembly of nobles and people who 
fixed and proclaimed the punishment. They deliberated, per¬ 
haps, and decided on'the guilt of the party, ^jut the jifdg- 
ment itself was pronounced and awarded in thb name of the 
divinity by a priest of the nation, ^ected by the assembled 
nobles and people. Not prince or*king, but Woden himself, 
the father of all, had, so to say, exclusive capital jurisdiction, 
—the power of life and death. Thus they conceived this 
their supreme nationaj god as the avyiger of disloyalty and 
perjury. An idea certainly worthier, and more moral than 
the best that can be deduced from the popular belief of tbe 
Greeks and Romans as to their Jupiter, even when they are 
not speaking of him in mere fables, but with an approxi¬ 
mation to the higher totion of a father of all things. This 
old Germanic conception of a father of all, as the highest 
supreme judge and avenger of W'rong, had great influence 
upon the so-called ordeals or judgments of God. In cases 
which bafiled human sagacity, the matter was referred to 
single combat, or to the trial by fire and water, in the fixed 
idea and belief that God himself would decide on the result for 
right and truth. This was an error and custom, thal despite 
the opposition of Christianity, was maintained for many 
centuries, and of which, at least upoifthe stage, we are even 
at the present day some times reminded, although not always 
very happily. * 

If we find the faith in nature and the worshijf jf the 
primitive Germans very different from that of the Greeks 
and Romans, we must also yel more carefully guard against 
confounding their views and customs with the wltolly different 
institutions of the Celts and Gauls. 

JV e must always remember, that the lofty and noWe feel- 
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mgs, with which the ■s^brship of Nature and her great objects 
and mysteries filled the breast (Jf primitive nations, were aln' 
mjngled with strange, and, to a certain ext/ 2 nt, with frightful 
errors. Even in the sensual fascinating worship of the 
Greeks, the moral influence of*raany of their conceptions and 
usages upon real life was very different from the beautiful 
poetic impression they make upon us, Tor on us the eft’ect 
they produce is a mere play of the imagination. As 
among the Greeks in the earliest times—and we are still 
reminded^ of this practice by the beautiful poem of the Iphi- 
genia—!-and as among the Romans for a mucly,longer period ; 
so also among the Germans, instances of human sacrifices ai c 
toibe found, although seldom and only in rare cases. On 
certain festrvala of the goddess Hertha, some youths and 
maidens of surpassing beauty (for it was precisely the most 
beautiful who were to iJeViffered up as victims, and moreovci 
j’oluntary victims to the goddess) were borne in solemn pro¬ 
cession on the oar of the gaddess into the sacred grove, to 
the Bwful lake, and were then seen no more. Shocking festivals 
like these, however, were rare, as th^y were also among the 
more ancient Greeks. Very different was the case with tin- 
Gauls, among whom such victims fell by thousands, and 
whose whole worship seemed a perpetual shedding of blood. 
Whether from the influence of the Phcenician colouie.s (for 
that people like the Carthaginians were particularly addicted 
to human sacrifices), or whether from the sway of the power¬ 
ful and ambitious sacerdotal order of the Druids ; or whether 
even from the eft’ect of the fiery and passionate character of 
the nation, or from whatever cause it may have arisen, the su¬ 
perstition of the primitive Gauls was so bloody, that in the 
whole course of history scarcely one siijgle example of equal 
cruelty can he found, except in Moxico^prior to its conquest by 
the Spaniards. The itomans, who were in general so tole¬ 
rant to all religions, found it difficult even by repeated and 
stringent edicts to suppress the abuse and to extinguish tli ■ 
dangetous order of the Druids. 

An order of Druids ueTer existed among the Germans, wir 
was there an hereditary caste of priests. The assamptiun 
that Druida existed among the Germans is one of the nume¬ 
rous misunderstandings and errors, which the confounding of 
CtlUawith German manners and institutions has given ri.se to. 
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Aa the worship of the Gerniana was little overladeu with 
ceremonies, sunli a priesthood was vet required. Their mytho- 
lo,^ical conceptions and fable.s the gods, as well as the 
memory of their heroes, were perpetuated in their songs. But 
the poetic art was freely excrcisectamong them; they "had not 
hard.s any more thait Druids ; bards, that is, a distinct and ex¬ 
clusive corporation of poets entirely dependent on the priest¬ 
hood. Among the Greeks the minstrels were independent of 
the priests; these bands wandered about, reciting their old 
saga.s wherever they were wished for or invited. Hence the 
free and beaufiful development which poetry took among the 
Greeks. The case w^s different among the Romans. Jho 
little they had of poetry, before they learned Ho imitate the 
Greeks, was solely devoted to purposes of Divine worship. 
This is proved eveu by the original* Batin words for poet and 
poem ;—vates means both poet and prophet; carmen, a poem 
as well as any formula, whethei; for adjuration or any other 
sacred purpose. Among the Celtic nations this sace^jlotal 
influence existed to a Still greater exterft, as the bards cannot 
be considered otherwise than as totally dependent, on the 
Druids. Against this view the poems of Ossian may, per¬ 
haps be referred to, in which no such sacerdotal sway, and 
indeed hardly any mythology at all, is perceptible. To this 
we may answer that, undecided as is the dispute, how much 
or how little of these poems bo genuine, yet whatever portion 
of them is genuine, dates from times when the wholo political 
and sacerdotal constitution of the Celts had perished, when 
Christianity was almost universally received, and only here 
and there upon some highlands a mournful echo of the past 
was still audible. Not thus limited and dependent on Divine 
worship and sacred uses alone, after the manner of the Celts 
and primitive Romans, was the poetic art exercised among 
the Germans ; nor yet after the Grecian manner. Of all the 
heroes of Grecian fable, it is Achille» alone who touches the 
lyre, and, sitting by the sea-shore, controls his inward wrath 
by his own strains. What Grecjan poesy celebrates ih this 
chosen favourite was the univarsal practice of the Germans; 
the heroes were themselves the poets. Thus e^en in Chris¬ 
tian times King Alfred also exercised the art, and, in the 
disgui^ of a minstrel, went to the Danish camp^ to re¬ 
connoitre. Thus the Danish hero, Regner Lodbrog, dying 
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in captivity, celebrated lya owij death in verses; thus Odiu 
was at once king aiid^poet; thus, to omit many examples 
frtim northern and Germ^an history and Tradition, German 
emperors and princes, even iny,hB middle age, did not diddain 
composing poems and ranking themselves among minstrele. So 
■was it also in,the earliest times, as is fronkmany reasons certain. 
Perhaps on that very account was German poetry less 
developed as an art than the Grecian, which was an art from 
the very ,beginning; but the influence on life of the strong 
natural feelings expressed in German poetry became thereby 
intenser and more direct. ' 

German mythology has died away, scarcely a shadow of its 
memory stijl remains, except perhaps in the English and 
German names for the days of the week ; for these the names 
of some of the Germa*. gods, particularly of Woden, of Thor, 
ancWhyn, and of the German goddess of love, Freya, have 
i)een preserved. It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that all action and influence’ of the old German religion had 
ceased upon the introduction of Christianity. After that 
mythology had ceased to exist as an actual faith and worship, 
it lived on still for centuries in the poetry of the middle age ; 
yes,'even in our times, all that we term romantic in fictions, 
conceptions, and feelings, all that is wholly peculiar to us 
moderns and has not been copied from the ancients, flowed 
originally and essentially from this source. 

Hence the absurdity of the wish not obscurely intimated 
T)y some writers, and springing from a false and mistaken 
patriotism, that the pure knowledge and worship of God— 
that Christianity—had after all been never introduced into 
Germany; and at their lamenting as a kind of misfortune, 
that the national religion, as they fancy, was thereby sup- 
nressed. This is wholly unfounded. All that was good and 
Deautiful, all that was in any sense true, all that was noble and 
attractive in the Gennan religious system, has been preserved 
in our romantic poetry, and as such still lives. Beautiful to 
us coifsidered as mere poetry, is indeed the religious system 
not only of the Germans iTut^of all the nations of antiquity ; 
but yet it betrays little knowledge, I will not say of philo¬ 
sophy and ^listory, but of the human heart itself, not to per¬ 
ceive how much that system contains, when received as an 
earnest faith and exerting actual influence, that is utterly 
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erroneous, pcrnioious, and immoral, and moreover how much 
of inward torture and anxiety it inHicts upon the sou). 

Judge as we fnay of the social 'dbndition of the Germans 
according to our different noticfhs of the savage and the 
civilized state, their constitution deserves our fullest attention, 
for it is the foundaljon of all moflern history and European 
civilization. Simple, artless, altogether natural as this con¬ 
stitution was, we shall nevertheless find it bear the stamp not 
only of high moral strength, hut even of strong understanding. 
On this point we may trell trust the judgment of th'e Romans, 
Tvho had so much experience in legislation and constitutions, 
who had reflected so much on those subjects. They were 
acquainted with savage, semi-savage, and civilized nations 
enough in all the three ancient regions of the worfd to institute 
the comparison. They have hardly Jicstowed such attention 
on the constitution of any people a^ on that of the Germans. 
The surprise and astonishment with which they speak of it, gp 
often to the length of admiration. The essence of this consti¬ 
tution con.sisted in thj combination of the highest individual 
freedom with the closest corporate union. Each freeman w,as 
altogether free and independent, was in a certain sense his 
own master, took an active part in the direction of ‘the«com- 
munity—in the government of the state. lie had the righf 
of appearing anned at*the generaj^assembly, in w'hich subjects 
of state were deliberated and decided on, and wherein out of 
the noble families the count or judge of the province was 
elected; for at that time this was not yet an hereditary distinc¬ 
tion, but a personal dignity. They wmre chosen for times of 
peace, but in those of w-ar a military leader of the state, of the 
armed people, or according to the old appellation, a duke, was 
the chief. He was elected, as Tacitus reminds us, not for his 
birth, but for his merit. Thus, besides the freemen, there was 
also a nobility. The nobles had precedence and pre-audience 
at the provincial and general assemblies, although the freemen 
also took part in them. Hence we alfeady find here the first 
germ of the two divisions and chambers for the asuembled 
powers of the state, and discover ihis lauded institution to bo 
one originally Germanic. Whether in the military service 
any distinction was allotted to the nobility we .are not dis¬ 
tinctly informed. The followdng circumstance, however, 
renders it probable. The Romans notice as an essential pccu- 
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liarity of German tactics the custom of mingling and combining 
horsemen and foot-soldierb toge'ther; every horseman was 
B/Coompanied by a light-alfr.ed foot-soldier, \tho in battle was 
always at hand, and assistfd him in every way. CEiesas, a 
great observer, found in the then prevailing mode of ariping 
and fighting this arrangement very adva;itageous, and intro¬ 
duced it into h'is own army. It was principally to it, as well 
as to his German auxiliaries, that he believed himself indebted 
for victory at the battle of Pharsalia, when the sovereignty 
of the world was fought for. Does hot this old Germanic 
custom remind us of that part in the tactics of the middle age, 
in which the heavy-armed knights were accompanied by foot- 
.soliKers to serve and assist them ? IVom the nature of the 
case, it may perhaps be inferred that the warrior on horse¬ 
back had precedence o\er his assistant on foot, so that the 
.serviag on horseback may have been even at that time, as it 
rwfts afterwards, chiefly, if not exclusively, the distinction and 
privilege of the nobles. Mote in such privileges, and in the 
glory*of their race, in J;he memory of (distinguished and cele¬ 
brated ancestors, than in greater wealth, did their pre¬ 
eminence consist. 

Princely families, evidently with hereditary rights, are 
mentioned at a very early period among the Germans. The 
supposition that an hereditary royalty, which at a later period 
was universally introduced, existed even in early times, is 
confirmed by the right of primogeniture being generally pre¬ 
dominant in the German law of succession. Yet in the 
beginning this may not always have been exclusively the case 
among the kings and princes, but the right of electing one 
out of several members of the royal or princely house may 
have prevailed. The power of the elected dukes also may 
often have set limits to the hereditary privileges of the princes. 
The position of the freemen can best he understood by calling 
to mind the institutions of the Swiss mountain cantons, or 
rather, as their freedom is also compatible with an here¬ 
ditary, mobility and royalty, those of the Swedish Dale- 
carlians, and generally of >.those countries in which the 
peasantry constitute, an order 6f the state, have the right of 
bearing arms,«.and of taking part in the deliberations of the 
national diets. This holds good, however, only of the inde¬ 
pendent »householdere and landowners, who have some at 
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least, if not many, day-laboupera to aid them in the cultivating 
of their lands. This ivas precisely Mie ^ate of things among 
the primitive Germans. The relati*» of the inhabitants of^ 
ivhol,e district to a single lord as hi* vassals or serfs, we must 
not here introduce ; this system" was not developed till a much 
later p’eriod. We may safely assumewlso, that among the Ger¬ 
mans the lot of this third and last class of men was infinitely 
milder than that of the slaves among tho Greeks and Romans. 
The warlike frontier nations on this side the Rhine supplied 
themselves with agricultural labourers chiefly by prisoners 
of war. , * 

Thus nobility and freedom were the foundation of the primi¬ 
tive Germanic constitutian,—an order of nobles and an order 
of freemen, under elected dukes or hereditary prihees; these 
embrace the whole extent of the German state. But what a 
nobility and what a freedom, compared with the despotic, ^p- 
jiressive, avaricious nobility of Sparta or ancient Rome, and. 
with the tumultuous freedom ofi the petty Grecian states ! 

nobility based upon a precedency not harsh, and on univetsal 
freedom, a freedom founded upon honour,’virtue, and loyalty ! 
In no nation do we find the nobility, that first'of all erders, 
that foundation of every institution of estates, that first and 
most essential and natural element of the true estate, charac¬ 
terized by such grand and striking qualities, and placed in 
such perfect relations with the other classes, as among the Ger¬ 
mans. For this reason is their primitiv'e history so instructive, 
llow the clergy were afterwards added as a second estate, 
and then how the third became developed; and how, finally, 
in modern times, various divisions and artificial relations 
have arisen,—all this is unfolded in the course of history. 
In this respect, it may be said, that German history, from the 
oldest to the most modern times, is a natural and moat in- 
.^tructive theory of the true state; that is, of the constitution* 
of the three estates. Instead of an imaginary state of nature, 
we find in the mixed constitution of the Germans, a polity 
really based upon nature; for altogether simple and natural 
were their institutions of state and,legislation. Every free¬ 
man had the right of self-protection against others, nay, if a 
quarrel terminated in the death of one of the p^ies, ven¬ 
geance was not only the right, but even the duty, of the 
nearest male heir or armed relative. The state, and in its 
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name, the court, only interfered as umpire as it were, between 
the contending parties to »j)revetit further misfortune, and to 
restore concord by meauc of a compensatory fine, or some 
other expiation as law, ctistom, or tradition might direct. 
From this primitive right of Self-defence sprang the many 
petty feuds of the middle age, and hence the custom of duel¬ 
ling, unknown to the ancients, has been' perpetuated even to 
our own times in most European countries. 

This fieedom of individuals, it must be admitted, became 
often injuJiDUS to the peace and unitytof the nation. Whilst 
we re^ily acknowledge, however, the existence of those 
abuses, which tlie legislature has been unable in the course of 
ceituries to root out, or even to mitigate, yet must we not 
forget that the development of the high sentiments of honour, 
under the control of law, i.s one of the noblest and most 
essejitial characteristics'of modern European civilization. It 
is precisely the most difficult problem in statesmanship, to 
combine order and unity o6 strength in tlie state, with the 
gresitest possible amount of individual freedom. 

We must not thftik, however, that by reason of this 
individual freedom, in respect to each other, all was in a 
stat« of lawless anarchy. In one case the laws were very 
stringent; namely, in whatever related to the state and 
to the general confederacy. Here the principle “ each for 
all, and all for each,” was carried out even to life and 
death. Any disloyalty or breach of duty to the state, was 
punished with death, and so was cowardice. Whoever lost 
his shield was outlawed, put out of the pale of honour and 
law. National and state unity sprang out of a league actually 
contracted, and not supposititious only. Each people con- 
etituted" a confederation, as we would now terra it. It 
happened in those olden times, precisely as in Switzerland in 
tuodern times, where the people entered into a free associ¬ 
ation for mutual defence and protection, and by that very 
league first became a nation. The Romans call us a 
raultitade of separate German tribes; by such are often 
meant only the inbabitaufs of a particular district, of one 
or more provinces. The names of the more remote tribe.s 
in the inteyor, learned only by hearsay, are not a little cor¬ 
rupted, and, save national names, were given merely from 
misun^lerstandiug and from ignorance of the language. When- 
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ever tho Romans, liowever,’ speak from personal observation, 
and with more accurate knowledgd", ani especially when they 
describe the nior@ considerable Gertrfanic nations in their cwvn 
neighbourhood on the Rhenish frontier ; then, it is ea.sy to 
perceive that by these so-called nations leagues and con¬ 
federacies are to be understood. Thus the Suabian confederacy 
was very powerful, and at first formidable td the Romans, 
and not les.s so the league of the Hessians. Both remain to 
this day; for the most part too in the very same seats, as 
distinct German races,’—distinguishable by many’character- 
istics from the*others. The league of the Cherusci in torthem 
Germany was rendered remarkable by their prince and duke 
Arminius (Herrmann).’ Even the name of Germans is derin’ed 
from this system, for the Romans extended thfe name from 
the tribe among whom they first heard Jt, to several others, and 
ultimately to all. In modern times historians have applied 
to these primitive leagues, and this Germanic custom of conr 
federation, the word “ heermanrfia,” in reference to the appel¬ 
lation “ Germani.” Ij would be more fit and accurate, 4iow- 
ever, to render in our present language the word German by 
“ Wehrmann.” Our “ wehr” signifying defeflee and*arms, is 
originally the same word as the English “ war,” from which 
the French and Italian “guerre” and “guerra” arc only 
distinguished by a (MfiFerent mode of pronunciation; it is 
indisputably the root from which “ German ” is derived. 
Thus the word Germans signifies the Wehr-men, that is to 
say, not only warriors, but allies for mutual defence and pro- 
lection,—a confederate community. The only thing wanting 
in these national leagues, was that all the peoples of Ger¬ 
many were not united, not one great confederacy. This 
could not be accomplished at once ; for the German^ indeed, 
like all other European nations, were originally split into a 
great number of petty tribes and states. The necessities iif- 
curred in their more extensive military enterprises, and more 
especially in their arduous struggle with the Romans, led to 
a more comprehensive national combination. » , 

The gradu.al union of the difftrent German nations, tho 
realization at last of a grand German pational unity, its 
maintenance for a thousand years, and its restsration more 
than once after temporary disruptions;—this it is that con¬ 
stitutes our modern history, • 

D 
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Besides these national confederacies, the real essence and 
foundation of the state,' andther species of association existed 
am»ng the Germans, n’hi^h was freer, and more adapted to 
individuals. This was that singular brotherhood in arris, 
the enthusiastic fidelity in whicli the Romans describe with 
admiration and no little ifttonishment. Out of friendsliip, 
warriors would pledge themselves to live and die together— 
to share victory or death. 

Men eager for fame would connect themselves in particular 
with powerful and princely heroes, aS their free associates 
and honourable attendants. Their fidelity was so great, that 
scarcely an instance was known of a retinue of vassals sur- 
vivhig the death of their brother in arifta or their chief. From 
this military ^friendship and association proceeded the whole 
feudal constitution. The princely chief was bound to promote 
the welfare of his followers'; and hence the German conquerors 
divided and distributed whole countries among their attend¬ 
ants, on condition of the same fidelity and honourable ser¬ 
vice. ® The love of warlike enterprise was thereby not a little 
excited ; and hence by nothing more than this institution 
was the spirit of chivalry itself developed ; for in these cases 
M-ar was not the result of any decree of the assembled nobles 
and people. Even when the confederate state was at peace, 
if the chief had the courage and inclination to undertake 
some petty military enterprise, he could fearlessly begin and 
carry on the adventure. The feudal constitution in its de¬ 
generacy was attended by many and great abuses; but we 
must not on that account overlook its first and noble origin, 
any more than the great and glorious effecta which the spirit 
of chivalry produced. EfiPects which are not yet altogether 
effaced, and which we cannot well wish ever wholly to dis¬ 
appear. > 

^Together with this enthusiastic brotherhood in arms, no¬ 
thing seems to have excited the attention and astonishment 
of the Romans more than the relations of the female sex 
among *the Germans; the high consideration which their 
women enjoyed, the honour and the liberty in which they 
lived. In this reject also Ve find among the primitive 
Germans the* first origin of what so favourably distinguishes 
the manners and civilization of the modems ;—the spiritual 
Jove, the freer and more polished intercourse, the higher 
refinement of the female sex. 
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Somo influence upon these pecsliar, relations of the femalo 
sex among the fJermans may bo ascribed to climate. That 
the Gorman climate had no injurious effect upon health, 
nor even upon beauty of form, we may easily infer from the 
<ie.seriptions of the Romans. moreover, physical develop¬ 
ment, especially that of the women, was not so early in 
these colder latitudes, as in warmer countries. The late 
marriages of the Gormans excited the particular attention of 
the Romans. Tacitus isays, they believed this custom to be 
necessary to maintain the vigour of the race. CertHin it is 
that this custom must have essentially contributed towards 
the high consideration,jtowards the freer position of the female 
sex. AVhere bodily maturity, as in many soutllern countries 
of Asia, is .so early, that marriages even border upon child¬ 
hood ;—where women become mothers even at the tenc^erest 
age ; there the choice for life can be no free choice ; therg, 
even if the laws do allow polygswny, great, almost insuperable 
obstacles exist to the full development of the faculties oi the 
.=oul in the female, afld to the dignitj^ which she is entitled 
to by nature. • . 

The wife, it is true, received no dowry among the /jer- 
mans ; on the contrary, the suitor, as among most nations of 
antiquity, had to present a cift to the father, ransom-money, 
as it were. But we must not thence conclude that the father 
sedd his daughter as his property. There was a great 
and essential distinction between the Asiatic and the German 
custom. In Asia it is the rule that the husband shall not 
.see the bride until the marriage bo actually concluded; 
in Germany, on the contrary, it was the custom that the 
.suitor and his beloved should be acquainted with one another, 
and that a long friendly intercourse should precede their 
union. The alliance was contracted by free choice; and it 
was chiefly this free choice, and not the simplicity of manners 
alone, that made the marriages of the Germans in their 
.“trictness and happy concord appear to the Romans,som8- 
thing so totally different from anything they had been accus¬ 
tomed to among themselves. 

If abductions were frequent among the 'Germans even in 
early times,—if Arminius himself carried oflf his Thus- 
uolda, still we must not as.sume that violence was t^ierehy 
offered to her inclinations; the father alone was his enemy, 
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and so remained. In the .«tate of things we have described, 
it may have often happcnf(J that the views of the father were 
opposed to the lovers ami their choice, and’that he would 
not ratify the contract whicfi frpe inclination had concludod. 
The wedding-gift the wife received is also worthy of notice ; 
a portion of if consisted of a war-horse, a shield, and some 
weapon. I do not conceive that this custom was universal ; 
in all probability it prevailed chiefly among the noble fami¬ 
lies, and the present may not have been meant merely as a 
symbol, hut for actual use. For the women accompanied the 
army in war, and took charge of the wounded; they fro- 
queptly restored a losing fight; and if the result was disas¬ 
trous, often hiy a voluntary death gave fbe astonished Komans 
an unparalleled example of lofty courage. 

Thus among this people woman had her part in every great 
and honourable enterprise, even in those which man regarded 

as his highest distinction, the pride and the joy of his life. 

‘ » * * 

To place a rapid tketch of history .before our eyes, it is 
necessary to tquch anew^ upon facts that have been long 
known. The only thing that in this embarrassment inspires 
the historian with some degree of confidence is, that the 
glorious recollections of the past, the great subjects of history 
carry in themselves a perennial charm*; that they remain in 
a certain sense ever new; and appear in a brighter light to 
us the more our own lives expand. As the past alone teaches 
us to gaze with a tranquil eye upon the present; so an 
eventful present throws light in various ways upon the 
darkness of the past. How many a page of history, other¬ 
wise unintelligible, has, since the occurrences of recent years, 
received a totally new light! It is a common idea, that the 
migration of the northern nations was a deluge, as it were, of 
countless hosts of barbarians, and that, from the eastern fron¬ 
tiers of China down to fhe western coasts of Spain, a universal 
restlcs^ frenzy, an involuntary impulse, had suddenly seized 
on all* savage tribes and swept, driven, and precipitated them 
along, till the old civilizatibn .was totally destroyed, and the 
barbarism of the tniddle age introduced. In reality, and 
viewed in tfieir bistorical connection, however, these events 
present a very different aspect. At first, the Germans and 
Homans only really took part in them. The Huns, the only 
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people, not Germanic and icomit^ iijimediately from Asia, 
who exercised any Influence ovej, this migration, were_ so 
little numerous, and their influence was so insigniflcant, that 
thd development of what had been long ripe for develop¬ 
ment, would upon the whole have/)ocurred, even without thia 
people, exactly as it did. . 

iScarcely any other great historical' event was so slowly 
prepared, and brought about—aye even for centuries, so 
gradually and step by .^itep,—as the migration of th* northern 
nations ; that is to say, the armed occupation of the provinces 
of the Romanlempire by the Germans, and their final con¬ 
quest of the four principal regions of western Europe : Itijy, 
France, Spain, and England. There were two great but sim¬ 
ple causes for this event. It had become a necessity to the 
Germans, in their northern seats amidst a growing population, 
to send out colonies in order to rid themselves of their surplus 
numbers. In whatever directioi^ they sought out new abodes, 
whether in the west, the south, or the south-east, they «ime 
in contact with the wide-spread Roman Empire. Hence their 
many great and oft-renewed wars with the Romans, which 
from the first appearance of the Teutoncs and Cimbri, sqme- 
what more than a hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
until the conquest of ^Rome by Alaric, king of the Goths, 
lasted full five hundred years. Even those first northern 
strangers, that struck so much terror into Rome, merely 
sought new dwelling-places. Not destructive conquest, not 
a predatory expedition, but colonization, was their object, 
by fair means, or, if this were unavailing, by recurrence to 
force. Land, in return for military service, according to the 
universal Germanic custom, this it was which they demanded 
on peaceable conditions. A province was to be ceded to them, 
and in return, as faithful auxiliaries, they would place tho 
general levy of their force at disposal for military service. 
They came, it is true, as armed military,settlers; but even then 
always peaceably negotiating at first, as did all who, fpr five 
centuries, down to the time of Alaric, followed them ‘from 
the north to the frontiers of the lioman empire. At a later 
period the Teutones and the Cimbri ■frould ^easily have 
obtained their object; and many an emperor would have 
accounted himself fortunate, by the cession of a province, to 
gain so noble a reinforcement for his army. A few centuries 
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before the Cimbrian war, lyben sputhern and western Europe 
was still broken up into, p. number of petty states, it would 
have been even easy for these nations to acquire new seats in 
some quarter or another, by fair mean,? or by force. But 
now, as they had to encounter all-powerful Rome in her 
fullest strength and bloom, their valour was forced to yield 
after a few fruitless victories to superior military art;—they 
were destroyed. 

Accordiag to the universal tradition, which in this case 
history fully confirms, the same cause which had brought the 
Cimbri and Teutones into conflict with the Roirfans,—namely, 
a population in the north outgrowing^ the productions of the 
soil,—led thf! Swiss also and the Suabians to their present 
seats. To what this increasing population in the north and the 
consequent necessity for^migration were attributable, we can¬ 
not state with precision or in detail; but in the fact itself there 
is nothing improbable. If ^central and southern Germany 
was,at that time, by reason of its extensive forests, much 
more rugged than at present; if then afgriculture was thereby 
infinitely morefTestricted in those regions than it now is; If it 
was even made a matter subordinate to the chase; yet, a-s 
has been already observed, this remark by no means applies 
to northern Germany, or to those parts more contiguous to 
the coast. In these northernmost seats of the Germans, agri¬ 
culture was widely extended; the population might be 
numerous, and relatively too numerous. At the present day 
we can observe, perhaps in Switzerland and Suabia only, 
how with a healthy and prolific race, and with a soil of 
scanty production, the necessity of relieving themselves of a 
part of .their superfluous population "is evinced in emigrations 
or other enterprises. In Sweden, Denmark, and northern 
Germany this custom does not seem now to be prevalent ; 
but how much have not the tillage of the land, the food, the 
mode of living, and, with these even the race, been altered! 
The qecond great cause of the migrations was the ever-in- 
creaiing feebleness and degeneracy of the constitution of 
the Roman empire, which at last depopulated the provinces, 
and thus faeditatefl the irruptions and the settlements of the 
armed colonists from the north, and favoured their enterprises 
in evefy way. 

I sh^ now resume the thread of the historical narrative, 
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but shall touch upon those events, those characters only, 
■which constitute an epoch ; for in tbhm it is that the spirit 
of the time is rftvealed. It is no^ my desire or my object to 
go over once more the whole series and succession of events, 
but,rather to suggest new reflections upon well-known facts. 

The Romans came for the secbnd time in contact with the 
Germans during Caesar’s sanguinary conquest of Gaul, which 
paved the way to his sovereignty and became its foundation. 
The Suahian king, Ariovistus, one on whom the Romans, after 
their manner, had long before conferred the very si^iticant, 
always impojtant, and often dangerous title, of friend of the 
Roman people, had acquired a settlement in that country by 
a treaty with one of'the Gallic nations. Cssar waged* war 
against him, forced him to withdraw, and made incursion.? 
into Germany, which he wa.9 the fir»t to describe as an eye¬ 
witness. But not upon the better equipment of his army, 
nor upon his superiority in the art of war, did he alone rely. 
Against some of the German liribes he carried on war in a 
manner at onco so .faithles.s and s(\ cruel, that whfn he 
demanded a thanksgiving in the senate for the victories he 
had obtained, his demand was rejected, and his ‘enemies, 
Cato in particular, declared that for the honour of the Homan 
name he should be delivered up to those tribes. 

Very different weft the manner in which the Roman.? 
treated the subjugated nations. The Greeks they treated 
mildly (setting aside individual acts of violence), as well as 
all Grmco-Asiatic nations, and deluded them in every way 
with phantoms of freedom and a mock continuation of their 
old national existence. Against the western and northern 
nations in Spain and France they waged a war of extermina¬ 
tion. History can scarcely name a more sanguinary war than 
that in which C®sar achieved the final conquest of Gaul. 

To replace the void thus caused, the colonies were chiefly 
directed thitherward. Historians for the most part, accord¬ 
ing to their respective opinions and judgments, speak only of 
battles, and of the concerns of rulers, of their virfiies and 
their faults. The still workings ‘of plastic mind and toil are 
passed over in silence, till at last, after canturies perhaps, the 
great result of this latent activity bursts suddenly upon our 
astonished eyes. How instructive would it not be, if we had 
a detailed account of the process whereby France ai]fl Spain, 
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by means of colonies and under the influence of the ruling coun¬ 
try, became in a short space of time so thoroughly rnmanized, 
as their very languages pr'oVe them to have been. The manner 
in which Mexico and Peru, likewise, after a sanguinary and 
almo-st exterminating war against the original inhabitants, 
were converted, by mean^ of constant emigrations, into a 
real New Spam, Spanish in language, customs, and race, 
is the only event in modern times comparable with this revo¬ 
lution. The perpetual civil wars of the Romans,—the pro¬ 
scriptions under the emperors,—may have contributed to 
drive many from Italy, who would prefer the tranquillity 
of the provinces, and the securer profits of agriculture and 
of (Commerce in the smaller towns, to the perilous tumults of 
the metropolfs. These would naturally settle in the newly 
rcmanized countries. ^ 

As regarded the Germane, the Romans wavered between 
their two djflierent modes of warfare. At first, they may 
Lave entertained the hope Efnd the intention of subjugating 
the (Sfermans, like the^Gauls, perhaps, ^ven of exterminating 
them, or at least of rooting out their constitution, their 
customs,' and tlfeir language; in a word, all that made them 
Gemsan. But soon, perhaps under Augustus, and quite 
certainly under Tiberius, it became recoguiaed as a funda¬ 
mental maxim of Roman policy not to'provoke the Germans 
to hostilities, but to keep up and foment discord among them, 
to organize a party in the country favourable to themselves, 
to gain over and corrupt individual chiefs, by conferring on 
them honours and dignities, by invitations to the metropolis, 
and by the seductiveness of its pleasures. 

Arminius appears the greatest and most important character 
in -this whole Germanic period; perhaps because, thanks to 
the master-hand of the great Roman, who could not refuse 
h^m his admiration, we know him better and more fully than 
any other hero of the time, but also because in him the inmost 
spirit and the highest tendencies of the age are the most clearly 
evinced. How arduous was that contest for freedom wherein 
the Germans were engaged dgainst Rome ! What obstacles the 
hero of his country had to encounter among his own people ! 

have possessed, to enable him, not indeed to obtain decisive suc¬ 
cess by»brilliant victories and conquests, but at least to erect a 
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bulwark of freedom for tEe future, and to prepare happier 
times by sowing the seeds of greal effarts and recollections in 
the minds of his people ! • ' 

.The whole strength of the vast empire, which had been 
first consolidated by Augustus, was principally directed by 
him against the Germans. In the south he succeeded in 
establishing the frontier oiidbe Danube, and thereby brought 
several Germanic and semi-Germanic tribes under Roman 
sway. Less fortunate were his attempts in the north. The 
country, it is true, betWeen the Rhine and the Elbe was under 
Roman dominion for a few years; but when Varus, cofitrary to 
all the dictates of prudence, sought prematurely to introduce 
Roman laws and oppression, his celebrated defeat ensaed. 
Here on Arminius’s side the perfect and dee{)ly meditated 
preparation of the great enterprise, g.s well as in the decisive 
moment its rapid and complete execution, are more to be 
admired than the victory itself. . 

The house of Arminius had been favoured by Augustus, be 
bad himself served in the Roman armies as chief ()f the 
Cherusci. He was familiar with the military art of the 
Romans, their language and civilization, bdt he »emained 
unalterably devoted to bis fatherland. No vulgar impulse, 
but the clear conviction alone of what was salutary for 
Germany and ueedM for her safety, inflamed his hatred 
against Rome. He proved himself a great general, especially 
in the war against Germanicus, a foe worthy of him. The latter 
indeed penetrated into the heart of Germany with a greatly 
superior force, and boasted or even believed that he had 
gained several victories ; but Arminius ever reappeared ready 
for battle, and the pretended victories of the Romans termi¬ 
nated in a retreat, in which they were ceaselessly “harassed, 
nay even pursued, by the enemy. Their great historian con¬ 
fesses the magnitude of their loss, and the fact that if At* 
minius was defeated in battles, he never was so in war. 

On this side Germany remained freS; the struggle, however, 
had been most severe ; a portion of the country was d*^olated. 
Arminius had perceived what was really wanting to obtain 
security against Roman conquest,—viz., ji general union and 
close co-operation of the different German nations. Hence 
arose the war against Marbod, a king of southern Ger¬ 
many, who at peace with the Romans, had remained neutral 
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during the war for the freedom of his country. The government 
of Marbod, copied from the Roman model, was detested, 
he was forced to flee, and eighteen years afterwards diedinglo- 
riously at Ravenna, a dependant on Roman bounty. If Ar- 
ininius afterwards was accused of aiming at the universal sove¬ 
reignty, if he fell through the hatred of his own kindred, and 
the envy of the other princes, we may well presume from the 
whole tenour and spirit of his life, that he sought not for him- 
aelf more than was his due, but rather that he only wished to 
bring abofit a fuller union and consolidation of the German 
nation. ^ He had learned, indeed, from experience wherein its 
weakness lay, and on this very subject his great views were 
proljably misunderstood. 

Arminius was not one of those heroes, who, intoxicated with 
happiness and fame, follow only their own unbounded im¬ 
pulses and the rapid stream of their fortune. He was rather 
(^le of tho.se who, recognising in some great object of public 
welfare their mission and their highest duty, aud gloriously 
striving agaiust the current of corrupt and perilous times, 
and against superior force, make a sacrilice of their whole lives 
in ceaseless extortion and self-devotion. Both his own aud 
his wife’s brother lived estranged from their fatherland among 
the Romans. The former, Flavius, whose German name has 
not been preserved, even bore arms against him. Siegmund, 
Thusnelda’s brother, was raised to the dignity of the Roman 
priesthood in the colony of the Ubii. Wavering in his senti¬ 
ments between the lustre of Rome and the voice of his 
fatherland, he castoflfin shame the treacherous ensigns of alien 
honours, when Arminius liberated Germany, yet subsequently 
attached himself to Segest, who was on the Roman side. Segest, 
the father of his wife, was the implacable foe to the liberator 
of his country. Even his uncle, who had fought .so long by 
his side, ultimately deserted him, out of envy at the prece¬ 
dence, which the youthful hero necessarily acquired by the 
glory of his military deeds, and as the elected chief of his 
nation,* He was forced to see his Thusnelda led away captive, 
and gracing the triumph of the arrogant Roman. At last, 
bitterest of all, he received for his reward the decided universal 
ingratitude of his own people ! One of the Glerman prince.s 
even sent an embassy to the emperor Tiberius to demand 
poison, at that time unknown in Germany, in order secretly to 
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rid them of the liberator of,their country, as they were unable 
to elfect this object by open warfare. ’ Even Tiberius replied 
to the demand, to which a German prince had thus degraded 
hifuself, in a manner worthy of Rome’s ancient dignity 

It was not till after his death, that the deeds of Armiiiius, 
by their vast immeasurable consequences, were crowned with 
their noblest success. With reason did the German nations, 
when in death envy was extinguished, celebrate the fame of 
the hero in wide-sung lays ; and not without cause ^ave all our 
modern national historians and poets ever pointed back to 
Arminiiis. As the preserver, the true founder and second 
patriarch of the German nation, he is to be also regarded as 
the commencement and founder of all modern history, of*the 
free institutions and civilization of Europe. Without him, 
without his deeds and constancy, all this would not have been, 
and we may thus say that the brief, toilsome, heroic life of 
Arminius, filled with strife and sorrow, has produced greater 
consequences, a deeper and certainly more permanent influence 
upon the hi.story of tl^ world, than Alexander's brillianf con¬ 
quest arid Cmsar’s bloody victories. 

The earliest of our national poets has offered a beautiful 
tribute to our hero in a series of dramatic pictures. It is a 
plea,sing poem not only from its national sentiments and the 
loftines.s and dignity which characterize it in common with all 
other of Klopstock’s works, but from its many great and touch¬ 
ing individual traits. It has one singular peculiarity however, 
that a poem in celebration of the earliest of all German heroes, is 
written more in the spirit, and in the artificial, terse, sharp, 
sententious style of a Seneca or generally of a Roman, than 
with the artless joy and love that would bring back the Ger¬ 
man,s of Arminius and the simplicity of his time.9 before us. 

After Arminius the great Batavian insurrection under Civilis 
occupies the most important place in the Roman historlls. 
The issue of this remarkable national war, the real soul of 
which was the enthusiastic prophete*ss Velleda, is not com¬ 
pletely known. Certain it is that the Batavian^people, 
althouiih under Roman dominion,* preserved the independence 
and individuality of their manners and Janguage : they re¬ 
mained Germans. That this was likewise the case among 
the tribes south of the Danube, iu Rhietia, in Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, is in some districts at least? certain, 
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in others probable. The Ciermant, remained on the whole un- 
conc^uered, inasmuch as loatning much from the Romans, they 
yet remained true and constant to their national manners and 
language, and, where they were able, to their old constitution. 
In individual battles they w^re often overcome by the supferior 
military skill the Romans. Many emperors even pene¬ 
trated deep into the heart of Germany, and of these Trajan, 
under whom the country between the Maine and the Danube 
became Roman, maintained himself there the longest. This 
was perhaps the most dangerous moment for German freedom. 
Caligula, Domitian, in order to give the spectacle of a Ger¬ 
manic triumph, had prisoners of othei; nations dressed in the 
German garb, caused them to let their hair grow, and even 
ta dye it red, because the vulgar Roman could not conceive 
the Germans to be otherwise than red-haired. Trajan re- 
(juired none of these childish arts, ho desired to celebrate a 
Germanic triumph in earnest.. Important in relation to Ger¬ 
many was also Tiajan’s great conquest in the north-east. He 
reduced all Dacia to the condition of a' province, and sought 
to secure it by a, numerous colony. Of the intermixture of the 
Roman soldiers and settlers with the original inhabitants, the 
Wallachian nation, who call themselves Romans, are a still 
living memorial. It seems as if Trajy.n had foreseen, from 
■frhat point the Germans would make their most formidable 
attacks, from what point destruction would fall upon the 
Roman empire. 

The most important and decisive of the subsequent Ger¬ 
manic wars was that carried on under Marcus Aurelius 
against the so-called Marcomanni, along the whole southern 
frontier gf the Danube. In this war the Germans penetrated 
to Aquileia ; and when peace was at last concluded, the 
^uadi, inhabitants of the present Austria, were able to restore 
fifty thousand prisoners to the Romans. The preponderance of 
the Germans was now decided, and the fall of the Roman 
empire easy to he foreseen. Even Csesar bad achieved vic¬ 
tories ‘hy the aid of Germans; Augustus formed his body¬ 
guard out of them, and all succeeding emperors sought more 
and more to enlist Germans in their armies. 

Under every government from the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
their influence in the army and the state becomes even more 
percept/hle, as well as at every conclusion of a new peace the 
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dependence of the Romans.’ We more frequently find Ger¬ 
man names among the pretenders the empire, who started 
up in individual provinces, or among the highest fiinc- 
tioBaries appointed by the emperors. Even before the time of 
Constantine, numerous German colonies on many different 
points were admitted into the R^man empire ; the need of 
some great change was felt more and more; and the German 
party (for that is the appellation really applicable to the 
state of things) grew palpably stronger ; till at last whole 
provinces, whole classed of the empire, the highest slate-funo- 
tionaries, and„often the emperors themselves, called upon, 
challenged, the Germans now to consummate what had been 
so long prepared. “ . 

The fall of Rome was not occasioned by her many bad 
emperors ; it was of itself inevitable. ,The Roman empire had 
from its very origin neither a constitution, nor any firm founda¬ 
tion in the minds of men. I say no constitution ; although iri 
old republican Rome the powers of the statewere divided among 
jiatricians, people, and^ knights, consuls, senate, and tribrfnes, 
in such a manner, that if re-established by a powerful arm, 
and vivified anew, a real and fitting constitution might have 
been organized for the city, and undoubtedly also fon the 
limited confines of a single country, such as Italy. But how 
was it possible to adapt the obsolete forms of a city, that had 
grown to be mistress of the world, to a vast empire, consist¬ 
ing of many different nations and countries ? The privileges 
of a Roman citizen were indeed soon extended to individuals 
among the subject nations; but if here the son of a German 
prince was raised to the dignity of a Roman knight, there a 
Syrian or Egyptian admitted to the privileges of Roman 
citizenship ; surely this could establish no true Unity among 
such heterogeneous parts. It was but a feeble copy of the 
outward form, when many of the chief provincial cities werfl 
organized on the model of Rome, and were adorned with a 
capitol, theatre, and naumachia. Indded, the ancient senate 
in the metropolis itself was nothing more than a powerless 
shadow of 'extinct though great rscollections. Fruitless also 
was the extension of the right of Romat^ citizenship to aU 
Italy, and ultimately to the whole empire ; for neither was a 
genuine order of citizens, nor a common nobility thereby 
produced, which as a visible and active portion of the national 
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powers, might have been a^»illar and bond to the throne, and 
a living instrument in' the hands of the emperor. Al) re¬ 
mained abandoned to the 'uncontrolled will of one, identified 
with the will of the people ; or even in worse cases, subject 
to the caprices of an army, by whom the despot was in turn 
governed, and which at laA remained the sole real power in 
the state. ThTus Rome, equally anarchical when a monarchy 
as when a republic, could not attain to a constitution. 

The want of a firm foundation for the state was chiefly 
evinced in the moral corruption and m the religion of the 
nation, or rather in the absence of the latter. i Even in the 
later times of the republic, with the spread of luxury and 
the' sudden change of manners, thehe was manifested, as 
usually happens in such cases, a general spirit of unbelief, of 
religious indifference, apd of contempt for ancient customs. 
To this evil the introduction of the Greek philosophy had 
much contributed. It was chiefly the system of Epicurus, 
however, avowing indeed a "refined sensuality and polished 
selfiAiness, but at bottom undermining, all belief in God and 
in morality,—that at first met with general approbation and 
countlestj adherents. The emperor Augustus, it is true, felt 
the evil and its source ; all his state-policy and energy were 
directed to the restoring of the ancient laws and customs, and 
to the maintenance of the popular creed.' This last effort, how¬ 
ever, was too late; the cause of the impossibility of its success 
lay in the very nature of this cre^. Any creed, based 
upon the recognition of one God, however weakened it may 
be by the corruption of morals and education, disunion and 
even universal indifference, may yet be restored, as soon as a 
powerful hand is found, whose mission it is; for a fixed point 
is contained in it to which one can always return,—a sub¬ 
stantial and secure foundation remains after everything tran¬ 
sitory is removed. The idolatry of the Greeks and Romans 
was in itself unconnected, without unity or fixed basis, too 
manifestly fabulous, and too much the work of mere imagina¬ 
tion t»*render its revival possible, when once the feeling of 
this weakness had fcecomfe general. Augustus sought to 
effect the closest luid strictest union of divine worship with 
the state; but when a Nero was clothed with the highest 
priestly dignity, when a Divus Tiberius, or a Divus Caligula 
received, divine honours after death; surely it was not po.s- 
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sible to restore to the gods tlieir ancient dignity, or to men 
tiieir ancient virtue and lost faith. Could any man have re- 
.stored the old Roman energy and severe greatness, it had 
bee# Trajan ; but as he failed, we must conclude that the 
attemj)t was altogether too late. His deep-thinking successor, 
Hadrian, seems to have attribut#d the evil chiefly to the 
want of spiritual unity, to the difference in the modes of 
thinking and intellectual culture of the various nations com¬ 
posing the Roman empire. From this period Grecian 
mind began to resume its natural supremacy in literatyre and 
science. Hadrian’s leading idea may have been to fuse 
together the learning and taste of all the most civilized na¬ 
tions of the empire, not' even excluding the E^ptian, a%d 
thereby to reanimate and invigorate anew the decaying 
spirit of the Roman world. But this too could only be a 
passing attempt. The Antonines had recourse to other means 
of .safety; the Stoic philosophy was now to uphold the* 
popular faith, incurable as was ift decay, or to replace it; it 
was favoured in every planner; its projjagation and inculca¬ 
tion became an affair of state. And doubtless it gave many 
great men to the state and to mankind ; but, not to ‘reckon 
other defects, a science so difficult to be understood, cduld 
never be suitable to all men, could never become a popular 
creed. • 

This defect was supplied by Christianity. In its sublimo 
philosophy and system of morals, many men, familiar with, 
the whole intellectual culture of the Greeks and Romans, 
found a contentment, which neither Plato nor the Stoa had 
afforded them ; but this contentment was no exclusive privi¬ 
lege of a few philosophers, inaccessible to the great bulk of 
mankind. Christianity was philosophy, but yet was'at the 
.same time accessible to all, and had equal effect upon all, 
cla.sses, as it did uot act upon one, but upon all the faculties 
of the soul. Hence, in despite of the most strenuous oppo- 
■sition, Christianity displaced more and more the old fantastic 
polytheism, which gradually retreated and disappeared before 
it. The Roman State, however, Christianity was unable to 
'•ave, even when it had become predominaat and universal. 
It may surprise us, that the doctrines which undeniably gave 
■«o many individuals strength for the greatest sacrifices, or for 
tlie still more arduous fulfilment of the moat rigid laws, should 
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have efFected nothing for the sfate. The reason is, that 
even under the Christian emperors, religion, except as to 
Bome parts and provision^ of private law, had no influence 
whatever on the political institutions and on the constitiitvin, 
or rather non-constitution of the state. Everything in this 
respect remained as it was. It would have required, more¬ 
over, great energy, and a profound mind, to create a new 
constitution adapted to the purer ideas of God and to man— 
a constitution for which the most necessary conditions were 
wanting. Even the expedient that 'most readily suggested 
itself,—namely, by the mediation and influence of the clergy 
to act upon the people, and to bring public opinion into 
hahnony with the views of the sovereign, was. at least in 
the Westerif empire, totally neglected. That in the Greek 
empire a certain degree-at least of union existed between the 
state and the clergy was, together with its superior geogra¬ 
phical position in respect of the German nations, one of the 
principal causes, that its existence, then a feeble one, was so 
infinitely longer protected. 

The Goths were the first who acquired settlements in the 
Roman" empir^, on the north-east, precisely at the point 
where Trajan’s conquests and great colonies seemed destined 
to protect the frontier. The immigration of the Germanic 
nations into the Western empire occurred chiefly in two 
directions, and from two different points. The first immi¬ 
gration was that of the Goths, and the kindred tribes, who, 
from the east, overran the southern countries of the empire, 
Italy, southern Gaul, Spain, and the African coasts. The 
second was from the north-west of Germany, whence the 
Franks and Saxons invaded and conquered northern Gaul 
and the southern parts of Britain. We shall first touch 
briefly upon the Gothic conquests and kingdoms, then upon 
the Frankish. 

That the Goths, a great primitive Germanic people, came 
from Sweden, in which some provinces still bear their name, 
beloB^s by no means to the number of undoubted historic 
truths. It is certain that they penetrated from the north¬ 
eastern seats of the Germans, from the coasts of the Baltic 
Sea, into the southern seats, in which we afterwards find them. 
The motive of their migration may have been like that of 
all thff earlier ones,—the necessities of a growing population. 
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Tliat the.sc victorious sottlefs did not take a direction more to 
iLo west, nor due south towards Gilnl or Italy, but to tho 
' outli-east, is accounted for by llie strong defences of the 
]tT)nian frontier on the Rhine and the Danube. Here lay 
the .flower of the Roman army; and the unbroken chain of 
forts they held formed ramparts ljuite impregnable, when the 
empire was still powerful, and tenable with an effort, even in 
the times of its decay. In the south-eastern districts, on the 
contrary, the Goths e^ncountered, in the first instance, only 
petty tribes, with some of whom they may have been of old con¬ 
nected, and CA'er whom they could easily gain an ascendancy. 
As early as two hundred years after Christ, they were 
widely spread over those south-ea.stern countries ; and id the 
fourth century, under Ermanaric, the great Gothic kingdom 
stretched from the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Danube, 
including all Dacia, Sarmatia, and the Crimea, eastward, aa 
far as the north side of the Caucasus, and towards the extreme 
north as far as the coasts of th^ Baltic. 

Even if the Goth.? did not derive, their origin, nof emi¬ 
grate directly from Sweden, yet their connection with this 
extreme north, even as far as Sweden itseff, is by several 
circumstances placed beyond doubt. Their sway afld in¬ 
fluence extended also deep into the interior of Germany; the 
south-eastern parts Especially became now Gothic, even if 
they were not partially so before. In the Austria of the 
present day, along the Danube from Vienna to Passau, was 
the Rugiland, so called from the Rugians, a Gothic people. 
From this quarter Odoacer issued forth, at the exhortation of 
a celebrated Christian bishop, to put an end even in name to 
the Roman dominion, which in reality had long ceased to 
exist, and to substitute in its place a Gothic-German empire. 
These Gothic inhabitants of Austria have indisputably exer¬ 
cised considerable influence on the Austrian race; and it is 
not to be doubted that this race is, for the most part, of 
Gothic descent. 

The history of the partition into two, of the greaEGrothic 
kingdom on tho Black 8ea ; oT the defeat of Ermanaric, 
then upwards of a hundred years of age, by the invading 
Huns; of tlie subsequent alliance of this people with the 
Ostrogoths ; of the conquest of Rome by Alaric, somewhat 
more than four hundred years after Christ; of the foifndation, 
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by the kindred nations of the Gofhs, of a Burgundian king¬ 
dom in eastern Gaul," a V'isigothic in western Gaul and 
Spain, and a Vandal one in Africa; of Attila, bred himself 
among the Goths, and achieving his victories for the niest 
part by Gothic-German tribes, and of the terror he struck 
into Italy and Gaul by his immense hordes ; of the great 
Theodoric, ami his subsequent reign in Italy, glorious and 
wise as that of the best of the Roman emperors,—the history 
of all thesa-events and personages is in itself very remarkable. 
But as ,these kingdoms rapidly passed away, the events we 
have thus summed up are not, on the whole, sor important as 
the character of the Gothic nation, and the relations of its 
conquests and sway to the great interests of mankind, and to 
the progress or retrogression of civilization, a subject on 
which wo shall now proosed to offer a few necessary remarks, 


LECTURES IV. & V. 

I * 

O.V JHE GOTHS AND THE MIGRATION OP NATIONS TILL 
CIIARLEMAG.NE. 

That, from the invasions of the Gofnic nations, from the 
conquests of Alario, and yet more from the expeditions of 
Attila, Rome, as well as many of the provinces, endured 
most of the evils that attend on wars, cannot be doubted. 
But when on this account the German conquerors are accused 
of having destroyed the civilization of the ancient world, the 
charge is not only exaggerated, but unfounded and unjust. 
In the descriptions of modem historians, whose imagination 
h^ been filled with ideas of universal desolation and destruc¬ 
tion, the calamities attendant upon the first convulsions of 
those times appear very different from what they do when we 
consult ourselves the pages of contemporaries and eye-wit¬ 
nesses.** Many of these, and especially several of the early 
Christian writers, judge eveh favourably of the Germans, of 
their humane modcr of carrying qn war, and their love of 
justice. From these opinions, and from other traits, we may 
presume that the German party in the Roman empire was 
particularly strong among the Christians. The mutual re¬ 
pugnance between Christian and heathen revived upon those 
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"reat cliangc.s ■with redoubled streflrrthf The heathens thought 
tljey eould trace the cause of Rome’s downfal to tlie ahandon- 
nigiit of the ancient god.s; to the omission, prevalent for some 
time, of offering them sacrifice. The Christians, on the other 
hand, referred to the humanity ia the mode of carrying on 
hostilities then practised, in comparison ■wifli the ancient 
system of ■warfare, a.s a proof of the beneficial influence of 
Christianit3', for the Goths were at that time Christians. 

Even on their first* appearance the Goths showed them¬ 
selves not only a brave and victorious people, but even to a 
surprising degree more civilized than the earlier-known 
Germanic nations on the Rhenic frontier were at that tftne. 
The readiness of the Goths to receive the doctrhiea of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the rapid diffusion of it,among them, may with 
reason bo cited as a proof of their civilization, and capacity 
for civilization. For among them Christianity was not intro* 
duced by force, as happened afterwards among other German 
n.ations, or by the sudden conversion of a sovereign, rWiose 
example then carried ’the whole nation along with him; but 
the faith was diffused among them in the saihe manner as it 
was in the beginning, and always should be, viz. by missions 
and by the influence of the doctrine. We know as little in 
detail of the circumstances under which Christianity became 
so universally spread in a short space of time among all the 
Gothic nations, as of the establishment, step by step, of their 
great kingdom on the Black Sea. Not those Gothic tribes 
only who were settled in the Roman empire, but also those 
that inhabited the Austria of the present day, were Chris¬ 
tians. Even among the Thuringians, the remotest Gothic 
nation towards the interior and north-west of Germany, was 
Christianity, if not universally established, yet known and 
diffused; while in the north the Saxons remained for several 
centuries longer ignorant of and disinclined to its doctrines. 
This rapid and universal spread of Christianity amongst all the 
Gothic nations is also a proof of the internal communhsation 
among them, and of an effective, nniversal, national connec¬ 
tion of the whole Gothic race. , 

The influence of Christianity upon national relations will 
be best illustrated by an example, which will at the same 
time place vividly before us the manners of the time. •When 
the gates of Rome were opened to the armies of Alaric, the 

E 2 
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Gothic soldiers eiiterirg Jisperscsl themselves through the 
town, and some fell to plundering. One of thorn found some 
gold and silver vesseds at the honse of a Christian woman ; 
she told him they belonged to the holy apostlo Peter, and 
had been given to her Jo ,keep for the church ; he might 
now do with them what he thought proper. This the Goth 
reported to the king. Alaric immediately despatched a 
party to the house to secure the precious vessels, and had 
them soleirfnly conveyed back to the Basilica. The Christian 
Romani, delighted at this proof of clemency, attended the pro¬ 
cession and chanted the ecclesiastical hymns customary on such, 
fesbive occasions. The heathens likewise followed, in the hope 
of obtaining greater safety. The Gothic warriors, astonished at 
this unexpected spectacle, joined also in the procession, and 
thus a common faith diffused sentiments of peace, and set 
limits to the rage of war. 

It is true that the opinion ,of many contemporaries is more 
unfab, Durable to particular German tribes; they paint the 
calamities of those wafs in gloomier cokiurs. It would, how¬ 
ever, be. difficuk to cite from the historical authorities for the 
times of this great northern migration, which we are apt to 
consider an epoch of unceasing devastation, even one single 
act, which for real, genuine barbarism ,'nay be compared with 
the systematic cruelty and devastation of which the Romans 
were often guilty. Their treatment of Tarentum, of Car¬ 
thage, of Corinth, where they destroyed the most beautiful 
ancient monuments and works of art (not to speak of many 
others of the most splendid cities of antiquity), occurred, too, 
at times which we regard as civilized, and comparatively as 
the most flourishing and the best of ancient Rome! It is un¬ 
deniable that during the Gothic wars many monuments of art 
Perished. The same things occurred long before during the 
internal commotions under the emperors, and even in the 
time of the republic, before conquests by the Germans were 
even,thought of. From the ignorance of such subjects pre¬ 
valent among the multitude in all times, even the most civi¬ 
lized, it is an inevitable circumstance in every war that the 
monuments of anfiquity and of art are not all preserved, as 
we might wish ; not to speak of other unhappy chances of 
destruf.tion. It is well known that the destruction of many 
ancient objects of art is to be ascribed to a very different 
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time and cause. When Christianity became the predomi¬ 
nant religion, when many heatfion •temples were suddenly 
converted into Christian churchc#, it may have easily hap- 
pmied that this, like every great change, however beneficial, 
worked out by the bands of man, was attended by a false 
zeal! This may have doomed to*destruction many images of 
gods, that we are now accu.stomed to regard a^ sacred objects 
of art, but which at that time, for the great bulk of heathens, 
were objects of a very different kind of veneration, and for 
that very reason were'held in horror by the Christians. If, 
moreover, we^udge less from an exclusive predilection for 
the fine arts, and look more to the whole range of human 
culture, we cannot deny that the writings and scientific 
knowledge of the Romans must have attracted’the attention 
of tho Germans infinitely more than Jheit statues. And this 
was abundantly the case. In this respect, the charge that 
the Germane destroyed the ancient intellectual culture ifi 
particularly unjust and unfotftided. The Roman and the 
Grecian intellect had been indeed long extinct; ho^then 
could the Germans destroy what was no longer in existence ? 
Where at that time were writers of any real distinction ; where 
any Roman literature or learning at all to be found, eccept 
among the great ecclesiastical writers of the fourth and fitth 
centuries ? The whcde inheritance of the better literature 
and knowledge of the Romans remained at that time almost 
exclusively in the hands of the Christian clergy. The 
German.?, far from destroying or undervaluing this in¬ 
heritance of knowledge and literature, at once Christian and 
Roman, received it with the greatest reverence: preserved, 
dlfifused, and, as far as the times permitted, even augmented 
these literary treasures. The cultivation of the 'soil, the 
material well-being of the country, were so little de.stroyed 
by the Germans, that, in the reign of Theodoric, agriculturh, 
under the fostering care of the new government, began 
quickly to flourish again, and, in a short time, Italy required 
no longer any importation of corn. *, 

The diversity we have mentioned, in the opinion of con- 
'temporaries, as to the system of conquest adopted by the 
Germanic nations, their conduct and character, is a con¬ 
firmation of what we have before remarked, that there were 
two parties at that time in the Roman empire; one fawurahly 
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disposed, and the other hostile, to the Germans. Besides the 
evident predilection of^several Olitistian writers, and of many 
influential Christians in general, it may be inferred from many 
circumstances, that there was less repugnance to the Germans 
in the Western, than in the Greek empire. This is not per¬ 
haps to be altogether ascribed to the influence of Stilioo, that 
German, who at the commencement of the Gothic wars, a.s 
chief functionary of the empire, guided the holm of the stiitc 
under Honorius. This circumstance may be explained by 
the old and very frequent commercial alld colonial iiitercour.se 
existing between the Germans and the Westprn Romans 
still more by the difference of character between the Greeks 
and the Romans. At this time, as in antiquity, the Gteck.=, 
in learning, a^suteness, subtlety, and artificial polish of mind, 
indisputably surpassed the Romans, as well as all other Euro¬ 
pean nations. The vulgar portion among the Greeks wore 
extremely conceited, and vain of these advantages, even in the 
elder and better times, and infinitely more so in their then 
state^f degeneracy. They despised and hated all who tvei'c 
not of their nation, the- more strongly, the deeper they were 
themselves sunk in degeneracy, and reduced to a state of 
ignominious dependence and degradation. The Romans, on 
the contrary, had been early taught to prize other virtues ami 
qualities more influential in real life, fan- higher than all the 
feats of intellect, that displayed the utmost acuteness in tlic 
most exquisite of languages, or reached the highest refinement 
in the recreative arts. Hence, from their homelier and severer 
view of life, and of the dignity of man, they may well have 
formed a very different and far more favourable judgment of 
the Germans, as they then were, than did the Greeks. 

We must not attribute an un-Roman sentiment, or a want 
of patriotism, to those Christians who were more favourably 
deposed towards the Germans. There was no question of a 
rooting out of the Roman language and manners, such is 
perhaps Attila alone meditated, but merely of a change, that 
haff beqp long recognised as necessary, in the institutions oT 
state ahd in the government.Tliese in fact were growing more 
and more paralyzed, till they almost ceased to act, long before 
Germanic rule wds substituted in their place. If the 
Christians saw in this dominion, as was undoubtedly the case, 
the only^raeans of health and safety for the state, and eagerly 
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grasped at it, they were therein Jjy no means to be blamed ; 
and in this respect and in this sense it* may bo even admitted, 
and with truth asserted, that Christianity facilitated the over¬ 
throw of the Koman empire. 

This diversity of opinion, however, among contemporaries 
as to the great northern migratioifs, ought to di;aw our especial 
attention to the differences that existed between the 

individual events and epochs, as circumstances varied, Rome 
suffered little or nothing from the conquest of g^laric, the 
isigothic king ; for, of all the Germanic nations, jhe Visi¬ 
goths seen, altogether the most favourably disposed towards 
'he Romans, whom they even subsequently supported against 
Attila, as well as at other times against other Germanic people. 

, hat a contemporary writer tells us of the sentiments of the 

sigothic king Adolph deserves in this respect to be quoted. 
.,ng Adolph said, “He had desired nothing so much as that the 
whole country of the Romans should become Gothic, and bp 
also BO named ; that all that had constituted the Roman should 
then become the Gothjc empire, and he.,Adolph, should be now 
what the emperor Augustus had formerly been. As long 
rx[ierience, however, had convinced him that it was ’not pos¬ 
sible to accomplish this scheme with the Goths, fr()m*their 
extreme love of freedom, but that the empire must still be 
maintained and its laws upheld, he had proposed to himself, 
and would placi his honour therein, to restore and even aug¬ 
ment the glory of the Romans by the power of the Goths ; 
cud, as he was unable to found a new state in room of the (dd 
•me, he yet wished posterity to regard him as the restorer of 
the Roman empire !” 

Very different, however, from Alaric and Adolph was Gen- 
scnc, king of the Vandals in Africa, who also tuo’k Rom •. 
Ho sought not to retain either Rome or Italy,' at to sclt^e 
there ; liis object was merely to enfeeble the enemy in lhat 
qua. i.er; to amass plunder, and return home; a jmlicy which 
always gives a far more destructive character to war. lie 
was also personally of a tyrannical dispositii>n, a-s wciRas Ins 
!u,v- Attik. The wars of the latfcr must have been tl.c mme 
dcKolatiiig, the more numerous his immense armic.s wcir ; 
O' ■ '''ially as they were composed of many different nation.'^. ,,f 
w.ijiii several were not German, like Attila himself, viere siill 
f agan, and incomparably ruder, or at least straugci* to the 
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Romans than the Germans of that period. Wars are ever more 
cruel, more destructive,'' and in every way more lastingly op¬ 
pressive in their consequences, in proportion as the armies are 
larger and more heterogeneous, and the belligerent naticfns 
stranger to each other. The Romans and the Germans at 
that time were anything bilt strangers to each other. For 
centuries, by a common military service, by trade, by colonies, 
and treaties, they had been acquainted and familiarized with 
each other, Even if we could not infep the fact from many 
partioulqr circumstances and statements, we might well assume, 
from the whole state of international relations, that many 
Germans understood Latin, and many Romans German. The 
intermixture of the two languages had even then commenced, 
of which we see the effects at this day, as in our tongue .about 
as many Latin words hat'e been adopted as there are found 
German words in the new languages of Latin origin, the 
Italian, Spanish, and French. Even in manners and dress 
there occurred a certain free "interchange and mutual adop¬ 
tion ty the one people,of the mode of lij’ing of the other. At 
a time when the empire was not yet conquered, but when 
German‘influence was very preponderant, the Romans began 
to asiume the German dress. A Roman author, on the other 
hand, complains that the Goths, of whom many at that time 
were invested with the senatorial dignify, although they in¬ 
deed wore the Roman toga when they sat in council, would 
resume their furs as soon as they quitted the assembly, and 
ridiculed the toga, on account of their being unable to wear 
the sword with it. Remarkable as to the relations between 
the two people is the expression of the author we have before 
cited, and who lived at the period of the first convulsions, at 
the very commencement of the great northern migrations. 
“The Germans," says he, “have at once laid aside their 
swords, and put their hands to the plough ; they now regard 
and love the Romans as friends and allies, and there are also 
already many Romans who prefer living among the Germans in 
freedoih, although in a state of rude simplicity, than as before, 
in perpetual anxiety from‘the exactions of the old govern¬ 
ment." • 

But if the relations between the Goths and the Romans 
exhibited anything but a state of absolute and unmitigated 
hostility’, AttiJa, on the other band, appears to have been 
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animated with an especial liatred against the Romans. At- 
tila’s kingdom was of great extent; taking, as the centre, tho 
whole extensive country of the Wanuhe, the ancient Pah- 
lionia, and Dacia, together with the provinces bordering on 
the Black Sea, it stretched thence eastward to the Caspian 
and northwards to the Baltic; A-om the Persian frontiers, 
therefore, to the point where the Baltic divides the German 
coast from Sweden. How widely Attila's influence spread 
over the interior of Germany, how many German nations 
he ruled, we may easily discover by glancing over the roll 
of his immense army at the battle in the Catalanian fields. 
He seems indeed to have contemplated a universal uni.on, if 
not of all German, yet "bf all Gothic people With cspedal 
animosity did he war against those Germans whfl sided with 
the Romans rather than with the savage conqueror himself, 
for Rome he hated above all things. The great battle in 
Gaul indeed was fought almost exclusively between German* 
nations 1 The Huns formed hilt the smaller part of Attila’s 
army; and the great (Jeeds of Aetius apd the Romans 8on- 
eisted chiefly in keeping alive the hostility between the parti¬ 
sans and the opponents of Attila, and in lookin’g on while the 
Germans mutually destroyed each other in this contest. • 
Attila has been painted by some as a mere savage tyrant, 
as even in person a miS-shapen Calmuck; some moderns, on 
the other hand, on account of his hatred for degenerate Rome, 
have made him somewhat arbitrarily a lofty avenger of man¬ 
kind, burning with the love of justice. The description of his 
person, certainly a very unfavourable one, rests, however, only 
on the authority of an author who is not free from suspicion of 
partiality against the Huns. Be that as it may, Attila was 
no coldly-calculating, systematic conqueror, but rather swayed 
by caprice, cruel or unexpectedly clement, as his mood might 
be; this is evinced especially in his great invasions of Italy and 
Gaul towards the close of his life. He remained, as did most 
of the Huns, devoted to Paganism, while the Goths were 
Christians ; in other respects he had enjoyed the benefit, of a 
Gothic education. The influence bf the Huns is in general 
altogether exaggerated. Their victory ijver the aged Er- 
manaric, on their first arrival from Asia, effected a change in 
the dynasty, rather than in the state, which on the whole, 
even under Attika, remained Gothic. Room enough there 
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may have still been for new settlers in those regions, and thus 
we see for the two fint ge'nerations after the first irruption of 
the Huns down to the tiiuh of Attila, Goths and Huns living 
there on a footing of equality. Of this the best proof is that 
the Ostrogoths retained their own kings, the oflrsprin_g of 
Ermanaric and his brothe*) of the old, great, much celebrated 
Gothic-heroic'family of the Aniali. Even in Attila’s time, 
and under him, three brothers of this family reigned together 
as joint kings. Attila’s power was the result of his personal 
energy and greatness. We do not find that even under him 
Huns had any preference over Goths ; wefind»more German 
than pon-German names among his heroes, the princes and 
grandees of his kingdom. After him'the nation of the Huns, 
who never ■wtjre very numerous, became of still less influence ; 
some of his sons returnq4 Asia, others remained among the 
Goths. This occurred without any great, general, or sangui¬ 
nary revolution ; everything fell back quietly into its natural 
state, when the great man^^great at least by his energy and 
self*reliance—who had made his nation of importance, was no 
more. In the one point of faith he remained a Hun, but that 
in all eke his Hreeding and mode of life were rather those of a 
Goth, is from one circumstance in particular apparent. We 
have the express testimony of an eyewitness that in Attila's 
court, not the Hunnish but the Gothic was spoken as the 
prevailing language. When, therefore, we are told the remark¬ 
able fact, that Attila sought utterly to eradicate the Roman 
language, and, on the other hand, to render the Gothic uni¬ 
versal, we must not, as did some of the elder Hungarian writers, 
refer this to the Hunnish, or, according to their assumption of 
the relations hip and unity of the two nations, the Huns and 
Hungarians, to the Hungarian language ; but we must under¬ 
stand it quite literally of the Gothic, the German language of 
that time. Attila, however, understood the language of the 
Romans, or rather that corrupt dialect of it spoken in these 
provinces, and which fras called the Ausonian. Thus, while 
his tsnts resounded to Gothic minstrels, in which the fame of 
the conqueror himself, or tlie deeds of the heroes of old, were 
celebrated, buffoons would at other times amuse the great 
king and his court with all sorts of jests and drollery, carried 
on in the Italian or so-called Ausonian language. From this 
use of»the language we may infer that a certain contempt for 
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ii was felt, just as the senseless dc^gn of Attila to root it out 
alto^^ether—a design entertained b;j no other German con¬ 
queror and king—])roves his unbounded hatred of eyerything 
Koman, and the strange caprice that in this respect swayed 
him. , 

Far more tolerable, therefore, was the commejicement and 
the first epoch of these northern migrations, if we confine the 
term to the period of what was really the last convulsions of 
the Roman empire, occ^ioned by all these conquests of the 
Visigoths, under Alaric and Adolph, a nation that -was the 
most friendly all to the Romans. Incomparably fiercer 
and more destructive were the conquests during the mndd^e 
period, under Genseric the Vandal and Attila; but very 
favourable, again, to civilization, was the last epoch of Ostro- 
gothic rule in Italy, in the time of "the great Theodoric. 
The conquests and the government of the Goths were based 
more upon love of fame than on avarice. They had well 
conceived the idea of the Roman empire, perceptible even^n 
its extreme decay; and .this empire, up«n the establishment 
and under the mild influence of Christianity, must have 
appeared in a totally new light, as a great universal feague 
that was to embrace all Christian and civilized peoples unaer 
the supreme direction of an imperial protectorate, but with 
the full recognition of the freedom of the several nations. 
This spirit is perceptible among most of the Gothic rulers. 
Hence their mildness. For when a conqueror is penetrated 
with some lofty idea, and seeks the gener^ weal rather than 
any petty and special advantages; when he is not animated 
by avarice, but by a genuine love of glory, his sway is mild 
and favourable to individual freedom, which he willingly 
tolerates, for he looks only to national greatness. A very 
different feeling prevailed subsequently among the Franks; 
and it was precisely this more generous sentiment, this free 
system of rule and of conquest, that vsas one of the main 
causes of the Gothic sway being of short duration. It would 
probably have lasted longer, had it been from the beginning 
more grasping and severe, like that of the Franks. IVitii 
these sentiments of clemency and freedom did’the great Theo¬ 
doric, who was brought up in the metropolis of Greece, reign 
in Italy, over southern Germany, as well as Provence^ and 
the eastern countries of the Danube. He preserved the 
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friendship of the Byzantine eqiperors, and even acquired 
influence over all thfe Idngs and states of Germanic origin 
in western Europe. Lil^e Charlemagne in after-times, he 
showed his solicitude for the preservation of the literary trea¬ 
sures inherited from antiquity, for the intellectual wants of a 
period troubled by war, by his very beneficial institutes of 
education, ftere also he evinced his true liberality, for he 
was equally solicitous for the Roman and the Gothic language 
and literature. He was not disposed, like Attila, madly to 
eradicate the language of the ancient world, and with it so 
much of its civilization; nor yet, like many other German 
sovaseigns of that time, to forget, for this foreign Roman 
civilization, his national language anM manners. With rea¬ 
son, then, in the traditions and poetry of Germany, has this 
refined but yet daring and valiant hero been celebrated and 
glorified, down even to later times; and it was even during 
his reign that in Boethius and Cassiodorus the last spark 
apjjears of the old Roman Ifterature, before the language had 
become essentially ctianged. This gjeat king, although he 
flourished before the Frankish Charlemagne, may well be 
called ’ a Roman-German emperor, as he was one in his 
senitiments, and even such in reality. 

Had Theodoric’s successors possessed qualities like his; 
had the sovereignty of the Goths e’ndured; had they then 
accomplished what Charlemagne only some centuries later 
began and founded, and the Saxon emperors consummated— 
the true restoration, namely, or rather renovation, of the 
Western empire as a league, a universal league, if possible, of 
European nations—then would European civilization have 
revived several centuries earlier, and much would have assumed 
a milder and freer form than under the sway of the Franks, 

I who were at first an incomparably ruder people. 

Besides excessive freedom, there were several other causes 
for the short duration of the dominion .of the Goths. The 
principal was their suTodivision into several great kingdoms and 
nations, as well as their mutual wars. We are not told, indeed, 
that the diflTerent Gothic*nations, before their settlement in the 
Roman empire, .were as disunited among themselves as the 
western Germans were even in earlier times. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as the Goths took possession of the Roman empire, there 
arosd various disputes and complicated relations between 
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countries geographically separate, ‘such as Pannonia, Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain—disputes springing from the varying pre- 
dll^tion or antipathy of the individual peoples and princes 
to the Romans; and thus it was hut too easy for the crafty 
art of the Byzantine ministers to ^pment and perpetuate dis¬ 
cord among the Goths. It was an important d'act, too, that 
the Goth.9, though Christians, belonged to the Arian party. 
But as the Catholics predominated everywhere in the Roman 
empire, this division cBntrihnted not a little to withdraw a 
necessary and yidispensable support from the government of 
the Goths. 

The last nation, and 5 if not Gothic, it was at least cfDfeSply 
allied, and perhaps even intermixed with the ather Gothic 
nations, which settled in this direction in the southern pro¬ 
vinces of the Western empire, were the Lombards. In the first 
century they had been compelled, by the inroads of the Ro-^ 
mans, to retire from their seats in the most north-western part 
of Germany towards the east. It is certain that, subsequently 
and immediately befofe they conquerell tbe north of Italy, 
and founded there the kingdom of Lombardy, they dwelt 
more to the southward, on the Danube, exactly in the Austria 
of the present day. The earliest German inhabitants of this 
district were called the Quadians. These the Roman authors 
assign to the Suabian stock, to which they usually refer 
those eastern German nations, with whom they were but 
little aoquaiuted. We afterwards find here in Ruglland, as 
it was called (the country between Vienna and Passau), the 
Rugians, then the Heruliaus, both undoubtedly Gothic 
nations, and finally the Lombards. We must not suppose 
that one of these nations had wholly expelled or destroyed 
the other. In these cases it is only a question of fresh 
settlements and predominant influence. Thus when Austrie; 
was subsequently in part devastated, in part subjugated, by 
eastern non-German, and still heathen rations, it is not to 
he believed that the German population of the country was 
wholly exterminated; and hence, the greater part of the 
actual population is to be derived from the Gothic race of 
those ancient times. 

When the Lombards penetrated from Austria into Italy, 
they were Arian Christians, like all the other Gothic nf.tions; 
but as many other, even non-German and still heathen tribes. 
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•were leagued with tlieui, their conquest and swa}^ were thereby 
rendered more destructive and oppressive. To this we must 
add the tediously protracted wars with the Greeks, of which, 
as of so many others in ancient and modern times, tliat beau¬ 
tiful land, which, in Petimrch’s words, the Apennines divide 
and the sea elnbraces, was the theatre. 

To show how little on the whole the great northern mlgra- 
tions were injurious to agriculture and the material prosperity 
of the country, which, after all, form tUb foundation of all civili¬ 
zation,'one striking proof maybe brought. We^ee each Roman 
province, as soon as it falls under the sway of the Germans, 
rative with visible energy; on the other hand, those territories 
which the Greeks recovered from the Germans, such as Africa 
and Italy, at first altogether, and afterwards at least in great 
part, sank again into a state of indescribable impotence and 
.general misery. “ Not the barbarians,” says an able historian, 
“ but the|Roraans themselves- have ruined Italy.” “ After the 
waie of the Goths and the Greeks,” he says, in another pas¬ 
sage, “ Italy endureif at last the hardest fate of all, that of 
becoming aprsvince to the Byzantine empire !” And again, 
“ Rude as were the Lombards, yet the state of Grecian Italy, 
which became visibly poorer and more depopulated, was more 
disorganized than that of Lombard Italy.” 

The history of the Greek empire is altogether the best 
apology for the Germanic nations, and for the whole northern 
migration. How can we believe that this was a misfortune 
for mankind, that it was injurious to civilization, when we 
look at the history of Italy, Spain, France, England, and even 
Germanv itself, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, when 
we compare the peculiar national development, the fulness 
of life, the stir, the activity, that in those countries were 
Quickly manifested even in commerce and industry, in art 
and science, with the moumfuL monotony pervading the 
history of the Byzairtine empir* This empire we behold 
powej'less and miserable, degenerate, without true life, and 
languishing for a thousand years until it finally perishes ; 
and yet, in comparison with the western nations, the 
advantage in respect to intellectual culture was wholly 
and entirely on the side of the Byzantine Greeks. As the 
ancient Greeks had possessed a decided superiority over the 
Romans in every branch of learning and literature, there was 
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concentred in the metropolis o£, the Byzantine empire a 
treasure of knowledge inherited frym the jiast incomparably 
greater than anything that could bo found in the west, 
dtut this knowledge was wholly confined to the metropolis; 
the provinces were in a state of indescribable barbarism, and 
it remained a lifeless trea.sure, of which they kne'F not how 
to make use. But how very different and what nobler fruits 
did the incomparably smaller heritage of Roman literature, 
such as the Germans found and received in Rome and the 
provinces, bear am.ong the wc-stern nations ! This dead 
treasure of Gftcian knowledge was never turned to account, 
till it was grasjied by the vigorous intellect of the middlffT^e, 
when it had reached its maturity, and when, on thp destruction 
of the Greek empire, the seeds of that literature were 
scattered on the fertile soil of the fisee west. It is easy to 
understand why that new and peculiar mental culture, that 
some centuries later was developed among the western nations," 
did not at once spring up; that we see not, immediately '^ter 
the first convulsions, the flowers and fruits of the new creation. 
The original elements were too heterogeneous out of which 
were to proceed in time the intellectual form and sTia^e of 
modern Europe. German poetry, such as the northern na¬ 
tions brought with them in all their sagas, recollections and 
customs to their new settlements ; Christianity, as they 
received it from the Romans, and finally all the treasures that 
yet remained of the history, the sciences, and the arts of 
heathen antiquity, these elements were too heterogeneous to be 
at once combined into a new and living whole. Even in later 
tiiHes it has been often difficult to fuse the diverse elements 
of our civilization into a perfect and harmonious unity., 

Concluding our remarks on these southern migrations of the 
German nations, effected chiefly by the Goths, and from the., 
east, we shall now direct our attention to those from the north. 

The Franks and the Saxons, peopjes of kindred race, 
and both from the north-west of Germany, were still hea¬ 
thens, when they took possession of Gaul and Britain. 
Rapidly and at once were the Franks converted, after the 
example of their king, to Christianity, and as they them¬ 
selves had received it in this compulsory manner, so in turn 
did they impose it by force on the Alemanni, and subse¬ 
quently on the German Saxons, It was Catholic Christianity 
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they embraced, and this gave tlKim an immediate and great 
advantage over the LVrian Goths. They were ruder than 
most of the German nations we have been hitherto descrihlng ; 
but oppressive as their yoke may in many respects have been, 
yet the vast energy displayed by the country immediately after 
the first immigration, when compared with the feebleness into 
which it bad ennkin the times of the last Roman emperors, 
proves at least that even the Frankish was better than the old 
Roman away. Even Clovis was a systematic conqueror. 
Together with northern, and the greater part of the rest of 
GauL he subdued all the independent Frankish princes .still 
remaining, the Alemanni, and most of the Thuriugiaus. De¬ 
spite hereditary partitionings, these conquests were continued, 
extended, and rounded off by his successor step by step, and 
according to their geographical situation. Thus were southern 
Gaul and the remainder of the Visigothic kingdom incor¬ 
porated with the Frankish dominions by force of arms. All 
ancient Gaul could now bo rightly called France,* and in the 
interior of GermanyiFrankish influence became very consider¬ 
able, when t]je conquest of Thuringia and of Bavaria was 
coippleted, altbougb their inhabitants remained in many re¬ 
spects free, and their dukes powerful. The same may be said 
of northern Italy, even before Charlemagne extended his 
conquests in this direction, and completed the circumference 
of the empire. The succession of the Merovingian kings, 
their partitions and reconstructions of the kingdom, and their 
disputes, are not on the whole or in theirconsequences particu¬ 
larly instructive. One would almost believe, on reading the 
history and the character of both these Frankish dynasiies, 
the Merovingian and the Carlovingian, that certain qualities, 
that virtues and vices, were hereditary in families. In the 
f history of the former we find, until their energies were wholly 
extinguished, hardly anything else than a continual picture of 
vice and tyranny, of unheard-of cruelty and wild revenge, 
which, inherited as in the families of Atreus and Thyestes, 
evel' engendered fresh crimes. The latter, from the very com¬ 
mencement of the d3Tiasty, from Pepin to its extinction, were 
distinguished by an especial attachment to religion, which 
certainly is not to be attributed to policy alone, but in part at 
least to inward conviction. If discord and revenge may be 
thus engrafted, can thus grow afresh, it is conceivable that 
* That is, kingdom of the Franks. 
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mornl princiiples likewise, thftugh they may not always secure 
gainst weakness and passion, majr, in proportion as their 
value is tested by time, become a predominant mode of thought 
and.a second nature in princely houses. Not always in them¬ 
selves absolutely praiseworthy, yet in comparison with the 
Merovingians, must the Carlovingians appear the better race 
to every unprejudiced mind. " 

For general history, the most important* event of all was 
the gradual development of the Frankish constitution, which 
enen in the time of tlfe Merovingians exercised much in¬ 
fluence over Germany, and which alone explains the rise of 
the Carlovingian dynasty, and its advance from the digpity 
of major-domo to that oi the restored empire. ' 

In the new state of things the old Germanic constitution 
necessarily underwent very essential changes. For a not very 
numerous people of one and the same race it might have 
been excellent; but now its simplicity was no longer always 
adequate to the exigencies of the times, nor, from the mere 
vastuess of the country and the diversi^ of the populatitn, 
capable of being acted dn. In the old Germanic constitution 
there was in reality but one order. As the hrtoditary right 
of the princes was not exactly defined, as their power was 
moderate, and the election of the dukes free, the princes 
themselves were not separated from the nobles by any in¬ 
superable barrier; they approximated closely to each other; 
and the order of freemen, too, was more a degree, than a 
difierent ■ and wholly separate class. The freemen indeed 
originally possessed the rights of nobility, namely, that of 
bearing arms, that of assisting armed at the Diets, and that 
of vindicating themselves their outraged honour ; rights which 
were deemed in most countries in after-times the exclusive 
privilege of the nobility. After the great conquests were 
efifected and consolidated, the state of things b^ame very* 
different. The kings were now grown powerful, and were 
no longer mere princes, the first and hipest of the nobles 
and people, bnt appeared as monarohs, surrounded by hitl^erto 
unwonted pomp, and wholly separated from other men. The 
most important change, however, was that in the order of 
freemen. In them lay the reality, the energy of the nation, 
for they were the foundation and the strength of the arTiSro- 
bM, or general military levy. The order of freemen, and 
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with it the arrifere-ban, fell intb decay and neglect, because 
the principles and proceedings o{ the conqueror are, in their 
effects, aa injurious to internal freedom as they are dangerous 
to the safety of his neighbours, when hie mind is not bent on 
great objects, but only on constant and gradual aggrandize¬ 
ment of his immedate peesessions; when he is more coYet- 
ous of wealth than really ambitious of fame. 

Two kinds ot military association and military service 
existed among the ancient Germans; the arriere-ban, or 
national armament, and the feudal dhrvice of tbe liegemen, 
noUe 'attendants, or, as they soon began to bt called, vassals, 
bonpd personally to the king or prince. On partitioning a 
conquest, the king would natunUly bestow the best and 
richest shares upon his companions; hence these liegemen of 
the king became eztremriy powerful. The one element of 
the old Germanic constitution thereby obtained a dispro¬ 
portionate preponderance; and the old national nobility was 
displaced by a new fendah and ministerial nobility, whose 
interests and feelings were different from those of the people, 
and who were devoted to tbe person of their liege lord alone. 
The oUier element in the old oonstitation-—the order of freemen 
-—host in proportinn as the ascendancy of these fendastories of 
the king gained ground. Some by oompnlsioo surrendered 
th«r freedom, and became vassals; others did so voluntarily, 
in order to be free from the arri^re-baU ; for when summoned 
thereto, the warrior had to maintain himsdi at his own ex¬ 
pense ; and this service was mere bardensome and oppressive 
in proportion to the size of tbe kingdom. The very means, 
however, whereby the power of the king was at Brat so 
much increased, oooasiosed it to be secretly undermined, and 
at lash' reduced to a mere shadow. In proportion as the 
feudatories and vas^ls of the king grew all-powerful, it was 
'more practicable for the chief of theua, the governor of the 
palace and conrt of the king, when the latter was a weak 
man, to become tbe virtoal monarch. In this manner was the 
fint^dynaBty of the Merovingians expelled by the major-domo, 
whose office had become hei^itary. Ihe new-raised dynasty 
produced in Pe^ of Heristal, in the vietorions Charies 
Martel, and in the sagacious King Pepin the First, snoh a 
scries af heroas and energetic rnkra, that perhaps no great 
man in history had bis path so prepared for him as Clmrle- 
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magne. The reproach of usurpation can the leas be made 
against the ancestors of Charlema^e, ^ the commencement 
of their power was quite constitntioflal. The kingdom of the 
Ffaijke, moreover, was originally not strictly hereditary, 
although the first Merovingians appear to have sought to 
treat ft as such ; they ruled indeed^n general with harshness, 
severely oppressed the people, and imitated more and more the 
corruptiou and the manners of the later Romans. But the 
rights of the people were still fresh in their memory, and by 
their free election, according to the old Frankish la^, the 
ancestors of Charlemagne, as dukes, protectors, and friends of 
the people and of freedom, attained, to that supreme power, 
which, as it had been lang founded on a constitutional baeiS, 
finally received in the ecclesiastical sanction its supreme con¬ 
firmation. Of the conquests of Charlemagne, it has been 
truly remarked that in extending the Frankish empire from 
the Eider to Rome, from the Ebro to the Raab, and even 
beyond, be merely completed rfhat had been commenced 
several generations before. As in Spaii^ by the Margravate 
of Barcelona, he secured the frontier against the restless 
Mahommedan foe ; so in the opposite quarter, ^y advdncing 
the empire into eastern Germany, as far as the Raab, he ie- 
united Austria to it; Austria, which then was the extreme 
frontier, was in after-times to become in so many respects the 
centre of Germany. 

The army which Charlemagne inherited from hie prede¬ 
cessors was strong and well disciplined. To fonn a judg¬ 
ment of him as a general, we ought to be better acquaint^ 
with his adversaries, and know what they were in this re¬ 
spect. Against the Arabs in Spain, and the Saxons m GeD- 
many, his warfare was not always snccessful; in one 
case he effected his object very imperfectly, in the ofliertfaB 
contest ever broke out afresh. 

Charlemagne's cruel treatment of the subjugated Saxons, 
on whom Christianity was fowriWy imposed, is rather to be 
excused than defended. The wme waged for several genera¬ 
tions between the Saxons and Franks may have greatly in¬ 
flamed the national hatred of the two peoples, and it was the 
more bitter, perhaps, hecanse both were of a neariy kindred 
stock. The wild fanaticum of the Mahornmedans, who »• 
garded the propagation of their creed by force of anns as a 
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sacred dutjr, necessitated^ the Christian warriors to a defence 
of their faith, and hence a spirit of bitterness may have been 
too easily transferred tdr the wars against all non-Christian 
peoples. Towards the heathen nations this was very uigust, 
since against the Mahommedans alone wonld the right of 
self-defence and retaliation be at all applicable, and justify a 
religious war. 

Charlemagne’s^rst peace with the Saxons was more just in 
its provisions than the subsequent ones. He may have had 
their sutjugation much at heart, as it was indispensable for 
the accomplishment of his plans. Judging frsm the choice of 
Ai:5-la-0hapelle for his capital, and from the castles he 
erected for his residence, from IngOlheim, near Mayence, to 
Nymwegen, he wished to make the fertile districts along the 
great navigable river between France and Germany—he 
wished to make the Rhenish provinces, the old cradle of the 
Franks, the centre of his vast monarchy. And it is not to 
be doubted that their high” civilization, which speedily snr- 
pdased that of any ^ other German provinces, is attributable 
chiefly to him and his prescient care. But to secure the 
Rhineland ad the centre of the whole empire, it was neces¬ 
sary to extend the northern frontier, and to subdue the 
Saxons in Germany; and it was easily foreseen that they 
would never be tranquil till they were converted to Christi¬ 
anity. 

It win ever remain a reproach, however, against Charle¬ 
magne, and against the Franks in general, that on several 
oceasions they adopted means for the diffusio 
so little congenial with its spirit. Very 
respect were the proceedings and the mode of thinking of the 
Anglo-Saxons in Britain. This German colony of Saxons in 
England differed remarkably from the kingdom established 
the kindred nation of the Franks, and the disadvantage of 
the comparison is almost always on the side of the latter. 
Tlie immigration of the Saxons into England, which was con- 
tinfied for a long space of time, was incomparably more 
nmnenoos than that of fhe Franks; so that the whole popu- 
JatioB in the mpst fertile parts of the island, the south and 
float, beeame purely Germanic and Saxon. For a considerable 
time the Saxons in their new seats remained still heathens ; 
it was then ooenned those wars of the Chiistioa and Celtic 
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king Artliur against tho Saxons, wHieh .became afterwards so 
celebrated in the lays of chivalry. •When once the Saxons, 
however, were converted to Christianity (and this change was 
bronght about, not by compulsion, but by the preaching of 
mysicftiaries sent from Rome), Britain soon became most 
remarkably distinguished above all other provinces of the 
west, above France, even above Italy, in literary knowledge, 
such as was then to be found, and in general intellectual 
culture. Not by the svrtird did the Anglo-Saxons projiagate 
Christianity, li^e the Franks, but many Christian teachers 
among them, leaving their tranquil dwelling-places in ^Jng- 
land, penetrated into the wilder districts of the interior «f 
Germany and of Switzerland, there with heroic self-devotion 
to teach the doctrines of religion. Vast services did they also 
render to those conntries by the diffusion of knowledge, by 
the softening of manners, and even by the tillage of the soil. 
How nobly the old Germanic aonstitution was maintained 
and developed among the Saxons is best proved by the fftt, 
that many of the best iflstitutions in the Tfamous English con¬ 
stitution are derived from those times, and frofti the Saxons. 
Alfred rises superior to his age incomparably more than 
Charlemagne to his; and the comparison might terminate 
altogether unfavourably to the latter, if, instead of judging 
by the extent of power, and the splendour of empire, we 
were to contemplate only the quiet greatness of the man. We 
should then place by the aide of Charlemagne the pious king 
Alfred, constant and unwearied under misfortune, cheerfiS 
amid his sorrows; as a minstrel visiting the camp of the foe, 
as a herdsman wandering unknown among his own people; 
and when success and victory had crowned his conAgeous 
efforts, and he beheld his country saved, still preserving 
moderation in all things; mild and humble, he who knew so ' 
much that is scarcely allowed to his times, who had founded 
so many wise and beneficial institutions, "that even still excite 
the admiration of mankind. , 

Charlemagne’s sphere of action wms greater, and the con¬ 
sequences of his actions and the results of his institutions 
Were greater for all Europe. However mncli of his military 
fame may be due to his predecessors, a great and clear 
understanding is visible in all bis own measures, even those 
for the administration of his property. As a lawgiver, per- 
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Jiaps, he most desersee 6ur Rddiiiation, and his influence as 
such was felt for centuries. He is to be regarded as the 
founder of the constitution of the three estates, and of the 
system of polity of all succeeding ages, even down to our 
own. From him was i^ived the idea of the empire, ^ it 
was understood in the middle ages, as that of Christendom, 
or the ecclesiaatieal confederation of all the western nations. 
The influence he has exerted over all Europe for a thousand 
years, a^ a lawgiver, is so important,” that it requires separate 
consideration. In the first place, however,^ we must for a 
moment contemplate his own age, and what he accomplished 
for its scientific and mental culture. > 

The attention be bestowed on all the monuments and relics 
of ancient art in Italy, the friendship in which he lived with 
the learned Englishman Alcuin, the association into which he 
entered with him and some other scholars, and in which he 
aasomed the name of KingoDavid, and one of the others that 
ofrHomer, dispose us to form a favourable judgment of him. 
The Latin schools hfe founded in every quarter, as far as cir- 
oametances permitted him, served to perpetuate and diffuse 
more generally whatever knowledge had been handed down 
to his times from the nations of antiquity. But his efforts to 
raBCoe from oblivion, and to reanimate the national language 
and poetry of Germany, excite our curiosity the more, as the 
documents he gathers together with this object have been 
lost. What would we not now give stiU to possess those old 
German poems, which we are told he collected, as did once 
Lycnrgas and Pisistratus the rhapsodies of Homer, and which 
have excited so many wishes and inquiries! This is a circum- 
stanee so important to the history of the German mind, that I 
feel myself compelled to pause, and to attempt, by a few re¬ 
marks, to explain wh»t notion we ought to form to ourselves 
of these German poems collected by Charlemagne, or by his 
aadats, and how far* they may have perished, or may have 
in^uenoed later traditions and ages, and been partially pre¬ 
served, at least as to their contents, even dowm to onr own 
times. Cha r le m acre's encouragement of tiie German language 
and poetiy is a« it were a fixed point of view, whence we may 
muvey and Judge the state of intellectual enlture in his age. 
The iiut, attest as it is by credible witnesses, that he £d 
ntake a ooUetotion of old Geraian lays, and draw np a German 
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grammar, or cause one to be draw^i up, can the less be called 
in question, as his whole faniily was efltirely of Low-German 
origin, and chiefly resided in that country. If the later kings 
of *the first d 3 nnasty adopted with other Roman customs the 
corrupt Roman dialect, yet we have the most explicit testimony 
that at the court of the Carlovingftns, not the modem Latin, 
but the Frankish language, which did not dilfer essentially 
from the Anglo-Saxon, predominated. CBarlemagne’s predi¬ 
lection for Germany is.revealed in the choice of his/esidences, 
in the situation of the chief cities and oastles he founded, and 
even from th% direction of bis conquests, which he pushed 
furthest and followed up most vigorously in this quarter. 
The rise of the Carlovingian dynasty may be considsted 
altogether as a national reaction ; for under them and through 
them the original manners and constitution, and therewith 


the language, of the Franks once more revived. 

There are many traces and proofs that German poetrjr and 
the German language were revived and assiduously cultivated 
in the age of Charlemagne and his.immediate succeJsors. 
Later poets in the succeeding centuries often allude to the old 
heroic lays still existing in great numbers in tJeir timfe. How 
much these were then spread is proved by the circumstance, 
that Charlemagne’s son, Louis the Pious, out of mistaken con¬ 


scientiousness, reproached himself with having loved them in 
his youth; and that it was found necessary to interdict the 
“ wyne-lieder ” to nuns. “Wyne” means friendship, and this 
interdiction we must understand as referring to such lays as 
were afterwards called “ Minne-lieder." We still possess in 
Ottfried’s hero-poem, “ The Saviour according to the Gospels," 
a poetical and, with regard to the language, a very remarkable 
monument of the Carlovingian times. As the object of this 
pious man was evidently to banish the old national poetry 
that was but ill adapted to Christianity, and to replace it by 
his poetical narration of the history of Christ, we may well 
presume that he adopted the form of the lays he designed to 
set aside. And this presumption is the more natural, as we 
find the very same form in a beautiful triumphal song over the 
Normans, by a Carlovingian king Louis. • This iafluenee of 
Christianity, this unceasing regari to it, even in everything 
that was done for the language wad for poetry, is note-worthy, 
as it enables ns to understand correctly in wW spirit Cha7lie> 
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magne collected those oltl German poems, and what their 
nature was.' It is a noblejiproof of the early development of 
the German tongue, that translations of many, theological and 
philosophical works of the ancients existed in it at a time 
when the Italian, the French, and in general all the languages 
derived from the Latin, still ductuated in a barbarous state of 
transition between the Latin form, that was now wholly 
corrupt, .and the modern form, that was still crude and un- 
ehaped, and in reality had no existence as defined and peculiar 
tongue*. Among many other Christian writings of Carlovingian 
times in the German language, there still exists a German 
catechism, in which is expressly contained the question, 
“best thou,renounce Woden and the Saxon Odin?" How 
then can we believe that, in such a state of public opinion, 
Charlemagne could have collected the lays of the old German 
poets of the heathep times, whom we incoiTectly term bards ? 
Such, for example, as the old Swedish and Danish ones of that 
Odyi, whom the Saxons invoiced with vows upon the Harz 
mountains for aid against Charlemagne’s victorious arms, and 
whom they ha 4 to abjure on their subjugation. Did there still 
exist in oral tradition at this time any sagas and songs on 
Arminitts, they were undoubtedly too much interwoven with 
heathen mythology not to have shared with it the same fate. 
Yet, from the whole bearing of historic records, they were 
indisputably heroic lays that Charlemagne collected ; but cer¬ 
tainly not from the heathen times must we look for their 
origin. That among the Franks in Roman Gaul, suddenly 
converted to Christianity a.s they were, any peculiar poetry 
should have been developed, is improbable ; no trace at least 
of such is to be found during the whole period of the Mero¬ 
vingian dynasty. If then these lays were neither old Ger- 
/nanic and heathen, nor national Frankish popular poems, 
what else can we conclude them to have been, than those old 
Gothic hero-poems, of whose existence there are so many 
documentary proofs, and which, although in the later forms 
into <#hich ^ey were recast in the thirteenth century, are still 
preserved to us ? What ef* are they but the heroic lays that 
celebrate Attihi and the last Burgnrdian kings—the Gothic 
Theodorio and Odoaoer—those priceless memorials of the 
German langnage and poetic spirit, which still exist under the 
naoies of tdie “ NibeJuugen-lied " and the “ Heldeobucb the 
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memorials, that Bodmer first stro^ to rescue from oblivion, 
that Lessing laboured critically tij investigate and compre¬ 
hend, and whose high value and historical importance John 
von Muller fully recognised, proceeded from these ancient 
sources; poems which in their beautiful simplicity and heroic 
energy come nearer to the unapproachable Hopier than any 
artificial imitations whatsoever. We may not possess these 
hero-poems in the forms in which they existed in Charle¬ 
magne’s time, but the sagas on which they were founded, and 
lays of a similar purport taken from Gothic heroic stoiy, were 
undoubtedly ttfose which Charlemagne caused to be collected. 
We are fortunate in having preserved the echo at least of 
some of them, even if many have passed away f jr ever. ’ 

Here will be the most appropriate place to make some 
additional notices on the heroic sagas of the Goths. 

The kingdoms founded by the Goths were but of short 
duration; but their fame and them memory were long cherished 
by the German nations, not only in historical works, b^t in 
their sagas and poetryr The bold enteeprises, the unexpected 
revolutions, and high destinies, by which th^ history of the 
Goths is characterized, from the very foundation of their 
great monarchy that stretched from the Black Sea, deep into 
the heart of Germany, and from their settlement in the 
Human empire down to their final down&J, appear to have 
given fresh impulse to the imagination, and to have animated 
with new strength’the love of poetry peculiar to all the Ger¬ 
manic nations. The northern idolatry was retained only by 
the Goths in Sweden, while all their southern kinsmen had 
embraced Christianity. ' But if the names of the old gods 
had disappeared, yet the legends remained of spirits and of 
marvels, and the heroic life itself furnished matter enough 
for the heroic poem. It is immaterial whether the subjects qf 
-poetry belong to the present or to the past, provided only 
that in a life, or in a generation, imagination on the whole 
holds higher sway than the understanding. Then in that 
case is either kind of objects equdly capable of exciting the 
imagination rather than the understanding, and of originating 
poetic sagas and conceptions. Even if Jomandes, the his- 
totion of the Goths, had not himself told ns he had drawn a 
&reat part of his work from the Gothic heroic lays, and hod 
merely- translated them into Latin prose, we could readily 
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have inferred ae much from the cvhele style and character of 
the book. Hence is it uiyeasouablB to waste so much critical 
blame upon the work, which ought rather, if taken for what 
it really is, to be considered a most precious memorial and 
relic of the heroic sagas of Glennan antiquity. Attiia’s 
career especially, frightful indeed as it was, but yet fasci¬ 
nating fit the imagination, appears to have yielded rich 
material to the hero-poems. There still exists an old Latin 
poem on uthe revenge of his last Bui^undian bride ; at this 
period, and indeed throughout the middle age, sagas and 
legends were frequently transferred from the “populax dialect 
into the more widely diffused Latin, the literary and written 
language of _the time. The Hungarian chronicles also relate 
much reepecting Attila, that belongs rather to the legendary 
than the historical, and that is to be classed with the German 
heroic poetry; other fragments of the kind we pass over. It 
is not, therefore, a mere hypothesis that the “ Nibelungen- 
liedj" and the “ Heldenbuch ” are founded on older Gothic 
lays, but the fact isoproved and attested by testimonies and 
records of varipus kinds. 

The oldest monument of the German language that we 
now possess, the well-known Gothic translation of the Gospels 
attributed to Ulphilas, belongs to this period. Translations 
of Holy Writ, eqjecially of the Gospels, are the oldest me¬ 
morials of almost all modem languages, and particularly of 
the Genuan dialects; a fact quite incomf^tible with the 
opinion of those, who believe that in the middle ages every 
effort was made to withdraw the Scriptures from the people. 
For knowledge (rf manners, and for the history of mind, an 
heroic poem, in which for example the misfortunes of the 
a^ed Ennanaric, the daring campaigns of many other princes, 
^e history of the aadoat royal house of the Amali, were 
•elebiated, would be far more instruotive and more welcome 
than these baoahUionp. Even as it is, however, they are 
very importaat. Language is, after all, the beat and truest 
reflecEioii of the mode of thinking, of the state of mind, and 
of the d^tee of civilizafion among a people. When we 
exmnine ekwaly this Gothic dialect, i&ntioal (as appears 
frmn oertaiD meords) with that of the Ostrogoths in Italy; 
when we perceive, on the strangeness of the first impr^ion 
Vearii^ and eibwing for some foreign intenuixtnre, that 
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it is the foundation of eur present language; when we 
detect in the signification, the combination, and the derivation 
«f the words, in its beautiful and simple system of gramma¬ 
tical forms, and in its roots, a striking, a more than accidental 
similarity to the noblest and most polished languages of 
Europe and Asia—the Greek, the Persian, and the Indian 
—then is it scarcely possible for ns to, conceive that the 
ancient German's are to he put on a level with 4he American 
savages or with the Gafli'res. And we can the less do so, as 
in the present day the languages of those savages ha^'e been 
accurately delcribed, and are sufficiently known to enable 
us to institute a compyison, and to convince ourselveS l^ow 
great is the difiference. It has been a subject of dispute 
whether this Gothic monument belongs to the Swedish lan¬ 
guage and antiquities, or to the German. In a certain 
sense this question is unanswerable. The Swedish, and the 
Scandinavian nations in genera^ were, originally, one and the 
same with the German. This monument belongs tq, the 
period when the Germans, migrating into more southern seats, 
were severed from the main stock ; and thisjnigratipn occa¬ 
sioned the rise of the German as a separate language, which 
(so to speak) is at once the sister and the daughter of the 
Scandinavian, or old Swedish. My meaning is this. Our 
German language is known to be a comiqiiture of two very 
different dialects, that of upper and that of lower Germany. 
In the north the latter still predominates, in the country parts, 
as the language of the common people; for several centuries 
it has been no longer cultivated or developed, but in the 
judgment of all philologists it is the elder, original dialect. 
One branch only of this wide-spread dialect, the Dutch, has 
received in modem times any high and special culture. The 
close relationship of Low-German to Scandinavian or old 
Swedish is well known, and is especially and strikingly 
visible in the elder languages, such aa the Anglo-Saxon, and 
in such dialects as have remained nnmiied, as the Frisian. 
The Luw-German dialect is a siqter of the Scandinavian or 
old Swedish, but that of south or upper Germany is of later 
origin, and is not a sister, but a daughter tf the latter. 

Great migrations, new settlements, a new climate, and, 
oonseqnent on all this, a change in all the relations of life, 
produce so great an alteration in a language, that new 
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dialects thereby spring up. When the SuaLians and the 
Swiss, abandoning their former seats on the Baltic, settled in 
the south-west of Germany, as did the other Gothic tribes ic 
the south-east, then the German language began to arise as 
a peculiar dialect distinct fr^om the Scandinavian. The intro¬ 
duction of many foreign, especially Latin, words stamped on 
it additional peculiarity. The language now in general lite¬ 
rary use, which we call High-German, is not a dialect, hut 
has rathei'’sprung out of the commingiing and mutual modi- 
fication^of the two dialects we have spoken of. 

We have already mentioned a great name that is too im¬ 
portant in ancient German and northern history to be passed 
over in silenae, All northern sagas and mythology proceed, 
as is known, from Odin. Although Odin, deified as he 
afterwards became, appears in the sagas to be a fabulous 
being, yet it is undeniably certain that he was a real his¬ 
torical personage, and that effected a great revolution in 
the tondition of a large portion of the German nation and 
of the whole north. ‘Not only the eldest dynasty of the 
Danish .and Swedish kings, the Skioldunger and Ingllnger, 
-^ere derived from Odin, hut to him even the Christian 
Anglo-Saxon kings in Britain traced their origin. Both 
these traditions, quite independent of each other as they are, 
point to Saxony as Odin’s chief seat; there was he king, and 
thence did he move to the north to build Sigtuna, and to 
found a kingdom in Sweden. On subjecting these genealo¬ 
gical tables to a calculation based on the averagd duration of 
human life, they agree in placing Odin’s life at a rather late 
period, in the third or even fourth century of our era. When 
later Icelandic historians, who were already familiar with 
Homan history, bring him first out of Asia, from the 
Caucasus to Saxony, and refer this event to the times of 
MiUiridates, we can only see in this a futile attempt to con¬ 
nect the sagas of the jiorth with Botnan history. For tha 
first immigration of the Germans this narrative would be 
TOuoh*too late; and for thp real Odin, according to the above 
genealogical tables, much too early. In all historical proba¬ 
bility, Odin was aliero and king in northern Germany; and 
at the same time, as the legend expressly states, a poet. As 
^did Mahomet by the power of his eloquence and his swoid> 
so did he also in the north, as a seer and hero, by the power 
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of his verse, oecome the founder of a new religious system 
and worship, nr at least of'one ratch altered and remodelled. 
Hence is it very conceivable thsft he was himself deified. 
Hilt not until long after could this have happened, that he 
became fully confounded with the supreme God of the 
ancitnt Germans, Woden, as il) the Christian catechism 
for the newly-converted Saxons in the time of Charlemagne he 
is expressly distinguished from Woden ; he is also described 
there as peculiarly belonging to the Saxon people. In what 
respect the mythology of Odin, which in Sweden long re¬ 
sisted the advance of Christianity, differed from th'e more 
ancient religion of the Germans,’ it would be difficijlt to 
determine. On the whole, we see in both the existing 
mythological collections of the Icelanders the Same worship 
of the spirits of nature, and the primary powers of nature, 
which prevailed in the earlier belief of the north. Yet 
the worship of water, fire, and the spirits of nature, may not 
perhaps have had so much spiwtual significance among the 
older Germans. That all the details were not changed by 
Odin is the more ceHain, from the singular agreement of 
many individual traits with the Asiatic myths, and the con¬ 
ceptions of the ancient Persians and Indians. The most 
striking incident in the mythology of Odin is the saga re¬ 
specting Balder and his death. This young and beautiful 
deity, whom we may compare to Apollo, is by an unavoid¬ 
able destiny doomed to death ; all the benignant gods and 
spirits strive to save him; he appears saved, when an acci¬ 
dent destroys all, and he can no longer escape his destined 
doom. The lament for Balder’s death is one of the chief 
points in Odin’s mythology, and reminds us of the wailing 
for Adonis on his being snatched from Venus, and of the 
mysterious funeral commemoration of Osiris. Thor's burly 
giant strength reminds us also of the Hercules of the Greeki); 
and Loke’s malevolent cunning of the Ariraanes of the Per¬ 
sians. If the later Edda of Sturlesen gives us n short but 
full insight into the whole mythology of Odin, the earlier 
one of Saemund, consisting of fragmentary poems, character- 
ired by a mysterious, inspired, prophetic tone, gives us per¬ 
haps even in its very forms, an echo of those lays of the 
seers and prophetesses, with which the sacred groves of the 
German north often resounded. 
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As much as, or even more than, by his collections of ola 
Gothic poems, did Charlimagne by his very life exert a 
general influence on the 'poetry and imagination of modem 
nations. As, vrhen fancy is still vigorous, great, world-wide 
ermits, that leave nothing unchanged, usually bring about a 
new epoch in the general mode of thinking, in sagas and in 
poetry; so did" he himself, even though his acts were recorded 
by contemporary and truthful historians, become, not long 
after his own times, a subject of poetry, and a fabulous per¬ 
sonage. it is surprising that in the* poems of chivalry, of 
which He was the subject, and whose origin is of considerable 
antiquity, he himself plays a very subordinate, almost inactive 
part. The Normans, whose romantie spirit first converted 
the real history of Charlemagne into a subject of poetic fiction, 
apparently conceived the energetic hero to resemble hie suc¬ 
cessors, such as they found them, honoured, gorgeous, and well- 
meaning, yet far from independent, not unlike an eastern sultan. 

Many reasons may he assigned for the short duration of 
Chaftemagne’s Fraidiish empire. What had been forcibly 
united by the mind and the strength of an extraordinary 
man soon fell 'asunder when the powerful baud was with¬ 
drawn which held the whole together. Yet the weakness of 
his successors was not the only cause of the decline and 
dissolution of the empire. Several of them indeed were dis- 
tingnished by courage and understanding; and never did the 
partitions of the empire, and the disputes conneoted'-thcre- 
with, occasion such atroeities among them, as in the tuBes of 
the Merovingian dynasty. On the whole, the samr’sottnd 
and wholesome principles of policy and moral life prevailed 
under his successors as under Charlemagne himself. Neither 
must we‘trace the downfal of the empire to the inroads of 
hostile nations alone ; for as soon as internal warfare ceased, 
£ soon as the government acquired but a little power, neither 
the Normans could accomplish aught against isolated France, 
nor the Hungarians mufeh against Gemmny, so that to break 
up th® whole empire was utterly beyond their power, It 
has been often a subject t)f wonder that Charlemagne, to 
whom so nmoh sound and deep policy is attributed, ehodd 
himself have «dained the partition of the empire, for only 
by reason of the death of his other sons did it devolve entire 
upon Louis the Pious. There is snflicieBt ground to assume 
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that this partitioning diit not d^end altogether on Charle¬ 
magne’s own choice, for it was constitutional, and an old 
Frankish custom coiftiected with tlfe feudal system. It is at 
Ifiaet remarkable, that among the Goths, to whom the feudal 
system prevalent among the Franks appears to have been but 
little'known, partition of inheritances did not take place. 

Under the feudal institutions, if a younger son of the king, 
on whom his father’s love had bestow^ even but a few 
demesnes, were brave, liberal, and high-spirited, ,he could 
easily acquire so much' consideration and power by Jhe de¬ 
votedness of l^s vassals, that it would be necessary to cede 
to him. voluntarily what he might otherwise have attempted 
to obtain by force, and ^o have given rise to civil wars, thkt 
even a legal partition did not always prevent.* It was in 
his conquests themselves we must seek the main cause why 
Charlemagne’s empire, like Alexander’s of old, fell asunder 
soon after his own time, and resolved into its natural ele¬ 
ments. By the very subjugatiotf of all its northern districts, 
and its conversion to Christianity, did qnited Germany—?3ne 
in its language, manners, ancient union, and constitution— 
become a very great power. As a mighty whole, it cBuld no 
longer remain dependent on a distant ruler, as was before 
the case with some of its provinces, Germany’s preponde¬ 
rating strength was manifested in the fact, that after some 
fluctuations and several successive changes and partitions, the 
lovely central Rhineland, and the northern parts of ancient 
Lorraine, fell ultimately do the Geimans ; while the southern 
part of the latter province became, under the ancient name of 
Burgundy, a new and independent kingdom, which was in 
after-times incorporated with the Germanio empire. These 
rich territories, so admirably adapted for cultivation, Bur¬ 
gundy, Lorraine, the Rhineland, and the Netherlands, had^ 
Charlemagne apparently destined to be even in future times 
the chief and central country of the whole empire ; and they 
might have become so, had the natiods and the sovereigns 
been united. • 

Even Italy, when the Lombard ^oke had been broken by 
Charlamagne, when the Byzantine influeoce had been re¬ 
duced to a nullity, when her unity bad been to a great 
1 extent restored by the removal of so many petty subdivieiouB 
[—eveo Italy felt herself sufflciealdy strong to wish for mdei- 
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pcndoncd, altbough unable to accomplisb her will. After 
Italy, France was the country the most enfeebled ; and the 
reason of this lay in it# earlier corruption. On the other 
hand, the evident vigour which Germany displayed soon 
after Charlemagne's death leads ns to conjecture that the 
growth of her power had early manifested itself, and makes 
us better understand how Charlemagne came to set such high 
value upon Germany, and here more than elsewhere sought 
to extend and uphold his sway. 

In a general sketch of whole generations and of great events, 
those personages only should find a place who have created an 
epoch, who have changed the aspect of the world, and whose 
life embodies a world—a whole age in itself. Such charac¬ 
ters are no longer to be found among the posterity of Charle¬ 
magne. Their destinies and their disputes, the freijuent sepa¬ 
rations and reunions of France and Germany, serve only to 
fill up the intervening space between Charlemagne and the 
total severance of France and Germany; when the latter 
country, having freely elected a king,^ stood forth a distinct, 
independent kingdom, and soon reached the summit of power. 
Now was broDght about that great national union of all the 
Germanic peoples, which in earlier times had been often sought 
for in vain. From this period, from the elevation of King 
Conrad to the throne by the election of the whole nation, 
down to the emperor Rodolph the First, Germany was the 
mightiest state of Europe; and scarcely can an example be 
found in history of a like, almost unbroken series of energetic 
heroes and great sovereigns, succeeding each other upon the 
throne, as in this great, free, and, for a time at least, firmly 
united elective empire. 


LECTURES VI. & VII. 

, ON THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

¥ 

Tub empire wjiich Charlemagne founded, as a conqueror, 
was not of Tong duration ; but far more important in the his¬ 
tory of the world has been his part as a lawgiver. In this 
respeot he accomplished much for France in particular, by 
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strMng to restore her old Frankishiconstitutioii, to uphold the 
arriere-hai), to check the undue asqpndancy of the feudal no- 
biJity by laws against hereditary succession; in a word, to 
briSg back the nobility, that fundamental power in the state, 
as fan as altered circumstances then allowed, to their origi¬ 
nal functions. Yet are all these naeasures of less importance 
to posterity, because in after-times all thjse relations were 
variously modified, and the measures Charlemagne adopted 
for these objects were ^forced only during his lifetime, or at 
most during the brief period of his dynasty. But a lawgiver 
he was for all lucceeding times, and for all western Europe, 
by the manner, more especially, in which he fixed the relalioqs 
of church and state, anj the bond of union which ho formed 
between them. For centuries was this union the foundation 
of the constitution, and even when it was partially changed, 
it continued to exert the most decided influence even down to 
our own times. The constitution of the three estates and the 
political institutions of the miJdle age first received f^m 
Charlemagne a definite dorm, and the notion of a Christian 
confederacy of all the western nations appeared visibly and 
plainly to be the object to which the spirit of the age directed 
all its efi’orts. Even under Charlemagne’s predecessors a close 
and constant union was maintained between royalty and the 
church. Under the earlier Frankish kings the bishops 
already formed in the realm a separate estate j they took 
part, like the dukes and counts, in affairs of state, and in the 
public deliberations, and sat and voted in the Imperial Diets; 
but chiefly under Charlemagne did all this become a recog¬ 
nised principle, a part of the constitution, and obtain a de¬ 
finite form. Through him the clergy became an estate,.which, 
as a second member of the body politic, might serve as a 
counterpoise to the nobility. Among the Romans the church i 
had grown up quite independently of the state, quite sepa¬ 
rately from it ; her internal institutipns had been fully 
developed before she became predominant. Hence, even 
under the Christian emperors, ohnrc^ and state, Christianity 
and public life, remained quite distinct, some arbitrary inter¬ 
meddling excepted. But it was quite otherwise among the 
Germans; when they still adhered to idolatry, they had no 
di^inct priesthood, but all sacerdotal rights and duties Wei’s 
noited and intenningled with the politick institutions and tha 
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naiional concerns. T|ie ctrcumstance expressly mentioned by 
Taoitos, that the priest of /^he naticm was elected by the aseem^ 
bled people, and the influenoe on the other hand exerted by t^e 
priesths^ upon the national judicature and national affidrs, 
would be sufficient to satisfy us of this. This fact easily accounts 
for a certain mingling of ecolaeiastical and civil affaire among 
the Germans aft^r their conversion to Christianity ; they 
frankly incorporated Christianity with their whole political life, 
and conceded to it great influence on their public ooncerus. 

Eminently as Christianity was adapted to all nations, yet 
each, on first receiving it, displayed its own pdiniiiar character 
in the manner of the reception and in the direction given to 
it His inlmm m^ancholy and profoundness of feeling led 
the Egyptian as a hermit into the rndest deserts. The Greeks 
brought to religions subjects the dialectical acuteness so pecu¬ 
liar to them, and early esiough also the oontentiousnees oon- 
naetod tlmrewith. The Eon^ns, of a more praetical turn of 
mi»d, organized the ritual requisite for the Christian mysteries 
with bmoming dignily, and instituted a moat beautifnl cere¬ 
monial.; and, as every society requires well-defined laws, they 
drew up with sagacity the rules of life necessary for the larger 
and smaUcT eod^iaetical and Christian societies, The Ger¬ 
mans, lastly, fought like true knights for the Christian faith, 
when <mce they had embraced it, against its fanatical enemies. 
Moreover, instead of severing Christianity from life, as if care 
for eternity were a thing apart, they, with a full heartfelt 
sentiment of the priceless treasure they had acquired, p,ve a 
Christian organization to thrir whole dom^ic and public life, 
referring it to and baring it on the church. The effects of this 
union were soon manifested, and many examples, especially 
among the Franks, are found of that intermingling of eccle¬ 
siastic and rivil affaire which sprang from it. 

As the bishops took part in the Imperial Diets with the 
dokes and counts, sp also were kings, dukes, and counts 
often ^ireaeat at the synods and aseemblies of the clergy. 
Chimtuuuty and the bqdy politic, drurrii and state, were 
tbozoagUy united and interwoven. Chariemagne, who strove 
to bring hack the clergy, like the nobility, to tbeir original 
fhnotisiu^ mackcri out and defined as ffiar as possible the re- 
speiriire tines of damsroation between civil and eoclesiastieal 
foactioiu, aa in the imperial assembhea he divided the hiring 
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and the high nobility into two chambers.. The clergy became 
thereby a peculiar order, a distinoi member of the body 
politic ; in part united to the nobility, in part separate from it, 
sometimes co-operating with it, sometimes limiting its exclusive 
influence in many ways. The inner gtruotare and organization 
of the state grew now more compact; but in order ft> judge cor¬ 
rectly of these institutions, and of the ideas whereon they were 
based, we must look bock to all the circumstances and wants of 
those times. It is certain that the feudal and ministerial no¬ 
bility, at first the support and instrument of the royal power, 
now often threatened it with danger. Hence for the regular and 
uniform security of regat authority nothing was so necessary* 
and desiiehle as a permanent counterpoise to the nobfea, another 
estate equal to them inpower. The citizen-class soaroely existed 
as an estate, at least it was not eufiieiently powerful or 
developed, to constitute at this period a counter-balance of 
any importance to the nobility. It was not until long after¬ 
wards, that the class of burgesses was added to the two othefs 
as a third estate, which hereby completed the constitution of 
estates; its development was not a little acoeler^ed and fur¬ 
thered by the ecclesiastical order, whose objects were often 
distinct from the interests and the power of the nobility, oi 
even in opposition to them. 

If the nobility, which at that time, from ceaseless wars and 
feuds, had become altogether military, seemed to contain in 
itself the concentrated strength of the nation, the intelligence 
of the latter, whether perpetuated from antiquity or recently 
revived, was mainly to be found in the clergy. These were 
the depositaries of all the Christian knowledge, literature, 
and civilization, derived from Rome, and which in nnmb^rlesa 
cases the state itself needed. Contrasted with the clergy, this 
Christian Roman element of the state and of civilization, the 
nobility nmy be regarded as the Germanic elem^t of the then 
constitution, for they were the depositaries and guardians of the 
primitive German manners and maxims of honour and freedom. 
The class of nobles and warriors, as the concentred strength 
of the state, was identified with the particular state, with the 
particular nation, to which it belonged. But if all Chris¬ 
tian nations were to be united into one great oonfedeiaoy, into 
one European republic, if one common bond were to emhTaoe 
I them all, it was indispensable that in erveay state, togetlmr 
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with the national order," namely the nobility, another order 
should exist as a connecting link with the general body of 
Christian nations, and in order that the nnion might be str'^ng 
and efficacious. These two estates and powers were in those 
times in many respects ^complementary of each other, and 
when Charlemagne (I name him because he created an 
epoch, as a legislator, although many of his predecessors had 
already acted before on the same principles, and many of his 
institutions were developed by one or other of his snccessors) 
based the constitution upon these two orders, upon their mutual 
nee,d of each other, and on their living influences, he was not 
dherein to be blamed. He felt himself great and powerful 
enough to'leave free play to others, and to grant them power 
and honour within the limits assigned to them by nature and 
reason. Many of his institutions had undeniably no other 
object than that of confirming and extending the royal power; 
but like many of his ancestors, he was also a man of the 
p^ple. He not only left to the nobility their hereditary 
lights, but he sought also to infuse ffesh life into this member 
of the old rigorous constitution, as likewise in an especial 
manner to elevate the clergy, well feeling the necessities of 
the time. A really vital power does not repose on the 
destruction of all free life around it ; rather will a ruler, of a 
powerful mind and a great soul, be stronger, the more life and 
free energy exist in the entire body politic. 

The essential mission of the ecclesiastical order to announce 
God to men, and to lead them to him, is in all times un¬ 
changeably the same ; but the external relation of that order 
can never be otherwise dependent on circumstances. This 
is often overlooked hy those who demand that the clergy 
should be brought back to the condition of the primitive 
teachers of Christianity. If education is recognised as one of 
the chief objects of the clerical calling, then surely the educa¬ 
tion of nations, the* softening of manners in warlike times by 
tb^ cultivation of the land as well as of the mind, cannot 
be considered alien to the ecclesiastical mission. For this 
end, power, influence, and wealth were necessary. Money 
wealth was at lhat period comparatively rare, hence it was 
chiefly landed property by which the clergy were enriched. 
They were thereby still more closely linked to the state, as the 
Germanic constitution was chiefly based upon landed property. 
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Independently of the larger eivJowments of kings and 
princes, several circumstances contributed to add to the 
landed property of the clergy. It was a thing required by the 
waRts of the time, and all writers with one voice proclaim 
how much the cultivation of the soil gained thereby, how 
many rugged and even desert tra6ts were reclaimed by the 
industry of monks, and converted into fertile fields. How¬ 
ever much individual ecclesiastics may iTave misused the 
wealth accumulated by^o many donations, yet on the whole 
the clergy, from the ninth to the thirteenth century, ar® fully 
entitled to this*praise. The Benedictine order in particular 
acquired in all Europe the twofold glory of having preserved 
the better part of the works and knowledge of antiquity for 
the cultivation of the mind, and of having everywhere tilled 
and embellished the soil. 

The quality of the protector of the church was regarded 
throughout the middle age as the essential attribute of the 
emperor. With reference to tfiat free confederacy of^all 
civilized states and peoples, which is now as much desired as 
then, we need only translate this term into our modern poli¬ 
tical dialect, to perceive how morally and politically great was 
this idea of the empire, such as Charlemagne and the better 
German emperors, from Otho the Great to Rodolph of Haps- 
burg, had conceived and realized it in*all their actions. If, in 
the course of time, it was not always practicable to maintain 
peaceful relations between church and state; if, in the con¬ 
tests between the German emperors and the Roman see, they 
often alternately and mutually destroyed each other’s power; 
jret, we must not on that account misjudge the great principle 
itself, for which men strove, nor the extraordinary energies of 
mind developed in the struggle. In modem times it has been 
sought to establish a free confederacy of all civilized states, 
and general equitable relations between them, in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner, by political artifice. We must not forget that 
the attainment of this object by such means has been often 
found quite as difficult, or even impracticable, as by meam of 
the old imperial dignity and the Pap'al power. 

When the bishops had acquired so mucE influence in the 
state, when they had become estates of the realm, it naturally 
followed that the supreme bishop (if Christendom should enter 
into new relations towards Christian states, which, though not 
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iodeed iiBOoasarily arising from tia eodeedastical and spiritual 
functions, wereyrt by no means inoo&aistent with them. From 
of old, and as early as tBe first oentiLries, the bishop ef Rome 
was recognised as the first and chief bishop of Christendom; 
that is to say, distinct testimony of his pre-eminence is to be 
found in those times, and this is recognised by learned Pro¬ 
testants thefaselvea. The diferenoe between them and Catho¬ 
lics consists herein, that Protestants, even when they do not 
assume, that that pre-eminence first arose at the time ^is testi¬ 
mony is* found, yet consider it as something altogether acci¬ 
dental, unessential, or even injurious to religion; whereas 
Catholics believe that this pre-eminenoe was expressly esta- 
hlisiied by our Saviour, the foundef «f the church, and that 
this unity is inherent in the essence ol Christianity. As to the 
extent of the rights to which the chief bishop is entitled, dif¬ 
ferences of opinioB have uuduabtedly prevailed among the 
learned on the Catholic side. It may be diffio^, indeed 
impossible, strictly to defint beforehand in aU eases the limrts 
of^is iufluenoe, and how &r it shogjd extend. This is the 
more the case, as one and the same (jneation, under diflferent cir¬ 
cumstances afid at difihient times, may take a totally diSerent 
form, and become something totally different. Those who 
really mid sincerely desire unity, will hardly ever come to a 
serious dispute upon that point—will never be in doubt as to 
where the centre of unity is to he found. Bat those who are 
bent upon discord, or violent enMoaehments, will at all times, 
among the countless multitude of earlier cases and 8Xam|ik 
that present themselves, easily find some plausible ground of 
right—some fact that testifies in their favour, althou^ from 
difference of drcumstances there may be no real asah^y, and 
make this a cloak and apology for tlmir designs. Troubles of 
thin character the church and Christianity have experienced 
I at almost aU times more or less ,■ bnt often as they may h»ve 
had the appearance of snooess, not one trf them has ever 
effected Ae overthroVv of that church. 

It is far from aurprisLug that ChaBemagne should have en¬ 
riched the Roman see whh large endowments, laying thereby 
the foundation ffijr the subsequent states of the (diurdi. Many 
reasons may he assigned for such a measare. Even in very 
early tunes, under the heathen emperorB thesiseives, the 
man bishops possessed great wealth, even is Isaids. This wealtfa 
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was not intended for personal expejjditure; but, besides other 
ecclesiastical want*, was destined especially for the education 
and support of a large number of ecclesiartics, as well as for 
tfl& expenses of their journeys either to propagate Christianity, 
or to^keeep iip the living communion of the church. In later 
times the Roman bishop possessed fspeeially large demesnes in 
Naples and Sicily. When be was deprirM of these by the 
Saracens and the Greeks, what was more na\aial, than that the 
Frankish conquerors shpuld supply the loss to him,by other 
districts? It was moreover a universal custom to,make, 
especially in tin remoter parts of the empire, such voluntary 
endowments an inetrumont of security. The espeoial circum¬ 
stance is also to be addeS, that the power of the Roman bishop, 
with whom theXumbards bad long been at enmity, could con¬ 
tribute much to secure their new Italian conquests to the 
Frauks. Theaaare the political reasons which may be adduced 
for those eMewmeuto; subsequently, another consideration 
came to be added. It was not niftil liberated by Charlemagne 
from the oppression of ^he Lombards and the Greeks, that the 
Roman see could again enforce its ancient claims, and rise 
with new dignity. Very willingly did Charlemagne co-ope¬ 
rate in restoring the ecolesiastical and spiritnal authority of 
the chief bishop to its full efficieni^, ae tdiis appeared to him 
the fairest and most fitting means for reforming the church, and 
for reintroducing, as for as circumstances would allow, the 
aevority of ancient discipline. A reformation was (rf the 
more pressing urgency, as it may have happened that seve¬ 
ral bishops, from the increase of wealth and pohtiool infiuence, 
grew lax tn their spiritual functions. Other emperors also, 
such as Henry the Third, contributed much to bring into 
activity the power of the Roman bishop as supreme head of the 
church. In earlier timee, it was precisely the most powerful, 
emperors who imnceded most to the eocleaastical authority. 
That not only the state, but also the church, might be governed 
with a symmetrical constitution, and with strict regularity, it 
seemed to them necessary, together with the sristoaratic 
element of the ecclesiastical body, the ^iscopal power, to 
uphold also the monarchical aathority of 4he universal and 
supreme head, and to render it efficacious. -In proportion as 
relation* be^een church smd state were unfolded, the 
difiSereat powaia within the church were more developed. 
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Especially important the circumstance, that the Roman 
bishop had so often t6 act as umpire in the most important 
afhiirs of Europe, particularly from the time of Charlemagiys. 
As it had been the custom among Christians, even from the 
earliest times, to refer any diputee that might arise among 
themselves to the decisioii of their bishop, as a voluntary 
chosen umpire, it need not surprise us that now, when the 
bishops had beconSe an order and a power in the state, the 
mighty o?ies—the kings and princes C|f Cliristendom—should 
have sp often appealed to the first of all bishops as judge or 
their differences; for by the princes themselves was the 
head<of the church first called upon to decide certain weighty 
nfatters of state, and generally to exert influence over the 
affairs of Europe. For this influence it is not necessary to 
seek especial grounds ; there was a general fonndation laid for 
it in the partition of western Europe into several states, and 
by the division of the empire among the Carlovingians was 
this power of the pope decidedly increased. Whatever opi- 
nioS we may form of, the abuse, which some popes may have 
made of this influence in the affairs of Europe, which however 
was wholly distinct from the essence of their spiritual supre¬ 
macy, yet we cannot deny, on examining closely the wants, 
the situation, and the spirit of those times, that it accom¬ 
plished much good; that not seldom it protected the op¬ 
pressed cause of justice; that often it was only the decided 
opinion of the people, the visibly predominant opinion of aH 
good men, which by the interference of the spiritual power 
became articulate, and acquired weight and <fften even pre¬ 
ponderance. It seemed desirable and wholesome that even 
against the mightiest rulers one voice dared still be raised 
aloud for justice—a voice of which he should stand in awe, 
^ which he could not silenoe by mere force. The Papal power, 
like the Imperial, was a popnlar one ; the pope was the 
organ and umpire of the European republic, which was already 
felt to be a want, although it was not yet clearly set np as a 
distiaot ideaL This contributed much to the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of European civilization; for, by this very influence of 
the popes, the European nations were placed in close oom- 
mnnion, yet without losing their independence. Here, in feet, 
was first manifested that ideal which is the foundation of the 
European system of states and nations—an ideal of a rightful 
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union, of a free confederacy—which should embrace aU nations 
and states of the civilized world, whhout sacrificing the unity, 
the free and peculiar national development of any individual 
pehple. W e readily admit that this ideal was as little brought 
to fujl perfection in those ages as is ours in modern times. 
The relations between the church alld the empire; in the middle 
age were indeed never altogether in harmony, nor was that, 
which the great and good on both sides aimed at, ever com¬ 
pletely realized. Still less can it be our intention to justify all 
the individual acts of the popes and emperors; but, aven of 
those that seen* most blameworthy, we can rightly judge only, 
when we have conceived the idea which was at the bottfim pf 
all tbe political efforts of those days, and have placed ourselves 
in the midst of them. Rightly to trace this spirit of the 
earlier times, and to bring it vividly before our eyes, is my 
great object; and if it is neither possible nor even advisable 
to suppress my own convictions in drawing a picture of this 
kind, yet I hope never to fail in’ the strictest justice tow|rds 
those of opposite opinions. This justice is better taught by 
history than by anything else; for history regards the great 
differences which divide the human race, not as subjects of 
dispute, but ns events in the world, as the development and 
facts of the human mind; the judgment becomes infinitely 
milder when it is habitually directed to great objects. 

Rarely has a state risen in so brief a space of time, and 
from such limited power, and so perilous a situation, to such a 
preponderance of strength, as Germany did during the period 
from Conrad the First to Henry the Fourth, from the be¬ 
ginning of the tenth to the middle of the eleventh century. 
But in this aeries of emperors, several can be named,,snch as 
Henry the First, Otho tbe Great, Conrad the Salian, 
and Henry the Third, who would have shone by the side ofi 
the most renowned conquerors of antiquity, had their ahn 
been merely the aggrandizement of power. But as they 
rather sought tbe higher honour of governing and legislating 
according to law and custom, aryl of upholding orddt in 
Christendom, as well as the ancient freedom of their father- 
land, they were satisfied with moderately extending and 
strengthenii^ their kingdom. Conrad was the first king 
elected by the five assembled German nations; he, however, 
hftd not sufficient strength from his hereditary demesne to 
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enable him to apbdid the, full dignity and oonaiderstion of 
the Gemaoie crown.' On his doith-bed he Brngnanimously 
recommended the princ^ paasing by his own housey.Ao 
elect the most powerful of Uie German princes, Henry the 
Saxon. The old Germanie aonstitation as an elective king¬ 
dom has been censured, ftad all the evils have been cited 
usually attendant upon that form of governiuent. Now 
every institution Is good or evil acrording to the temper of 
the people and the character of the times ! and in a country, 
in whifh such sentiments prevail as were evinced by Conrad 
the Franconian in that magnoBimons acticfb, an elective 
monarchy may well exist. This whole snccession of ener¬ 
getic and gre^ kings and emperors is the best justification 
of the elective form, based on the old Germanic constitution. 
It occurred, moreover, precisely at the time when the consti¬ 
tution began to pass from the elective to the hereditary form; 
for men were induced by the RUthority df a great emperor 
not to go out of his house, dud the son was elected even in 
the l^time of the htiher. In this <case, if a minority and a 
regency interyeBed, the empire would appear in a weaker 
uid mdzo unceitiun condition. At the commencement of the 
tenth oeRtury, a powerful, eueigetic, and valiant tmrricr 
was nsquired as king of the Germans, for Germany was 
on almost all sides surrounded by enemies. In the west was 
a dispiUe with Franoe in respect to Lorraine, Lotbaire’s king- 
doBi, part 0^ that rwrtlMjni central region in which the 
Netkarlaods wcKjiSQiadid; on the north and east the whole 
frontier was engtnUed by heathen and hostile peoples, the 
Danes and the various Sdbvonic race?. The Hungarians 
principally struck tenor into all Europe. Their inroads 
into domteni Italy, and into Germany as far as the Shine, 
^were the mere devastating, els they were bent, not on con- 
^aeet, and on settling is the conquered territories, but merely 
on aioasdng booty, and then returning hemm. In a short 
space of time, even during the two re%M of Henry the 
Firrt RBd Otho the Great, not only was Lomdne seonred, the 
Danee oeensome, the north-eaetem frontier-towtu-ds the ^la- 
voBto ii^es gcadaally od'Vaneed, the inc^sioiie of the Hnn- 
gariane put asi «ad to by the bottle of Meneburg, and that 
on the Lech, bat evau Italy and the imperial dignity were 
MiMvad to the luagdom. Germairy was already, witfaont 
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compaziaon, the most powerful st^e in Enrope, eren before 
Conrad the Second, by treaty -with^its last heirless king, had 
incorporated the kingdom of Burgundy, the whole southern 
pltrt of the central region, including Savoy, Dauphin^, and 
Provence, into hie German kingdom. The whole extent, 
however, of the power and influeiibe of the emperors was by 
no means confined within these vast territories, stretching 
as they did from the Mediterranean to the Northern and 
Baltic seas. On the iptroducticm of Christianity into Den¬ 
mark, Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary, this influence became 
very peroeptiHe. The powez of the German kings over 
these countries was sometimes greater, sometimes less J 
incorrect as any definition of it, according to tlje princrples 
of modem Salic law would be, yet the relations with the 
last-named lands will enable us to form an adequate con¬ 
ception of the authority in which the Germanic kingdom 
and the emperor stood. The relations with Hungary were 
the most remarkable and variou^. After the introduction (>f 
Christianity, the greatest progress was there visihfe in every 
branch of civilization ; for in King Stephen, ,who, as a wise 
sovereign and lawgiver, held the like relation to his people 
that Alfred had done to his, Hungary possessed one of those 
rare men, who rise far above their age, and who, for cen- 
turies* long influence and guide the progress of civilization. 
In this epoch, likewise, occurs the restoration of Austria as a 
Germanic province. The eastern prorinoes of the Danube, 
inhabited at the era of the great^ijiorthBrn migrations by 
Christian and Gothic tribes, the Herulians, Bugians, and 
Lombarda, were subsequently oonqnered by non-German and 
heathen nations, without the German race, however being 
exterminated- The Franks strove to extend the empire ev0» 
further in this direction; and by Charlemagne's conquests, , 
which were pushed as far as tb« i^h, Austria was agaia 
completely freed- Under the last weni Carkrvingians, these 
east^ marches were' once more lost; and from that time it 
became impossible to offer the leairt zesistence to the inftads 
of the Hungarians, The Austriaa Masgravinte, howevm, 
restore by the Othos, flourished cinc^ more^ under the Bahea- 
heiger family, and soon swpassod the other German pro¬ 
vinces in blooming prosperity, trad*, and ealture. 

After Germany had beoouse an independent elective king- 
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dom, each of the fourj»rii>cipal Grerman nations, the Franks, 
the Saxons, the Suabian^, and the Bavarians, with the ex¬ 
ception of the latter, gave a dynasty to the state. Although 
the kingdom was an elective one, yet birth in the reigning 
house was an almost legally established claim for thesuoceasion; 
priraogeniturp, however, (fid not prevail; but a free election 
took place from among the several members of the reigning 
family. Even the succession of the eldest, if it was left 
with him, required the solemn confirmation of an election; 
and on the extinction of a dynasty, the absolute right of 
election reverted in full force. Each of the three dynasties 
of the German kings and emperor^ the Franconian, the 
Saxon, and the Suabian, lasted somewhat longer than a 
hundred years. They all resemble each other in this, that 
the great military heroes and energetic sovereigns of each 
dynasty appear chiefly among the earlier kings and em¬ 
perors ; the later members, on the other hand, manifest a 
grater predisposition to re'fenement, and less energy, or at 
least an energy leas severely disciplined, and less wisely 
applied, more irregular, more ungovernable. Thus Henry 
the First and Otho the Great were the heroes of the Saxon 
royal line; the two last Othos were distinguished for their 
family connection with the Greek imperial house, and by 
their predilection for southern magnificence and refinement. 
They even copied the ceremonial of the Byzantine court, 
and they may have conceived the idea possible of reesta¬ 
blishing the seat of empire at Rome. The first emperors of 
the Franconian dynasty, Conrad thd Balian, and Henry the 
Third, were perhaps the most powerful and fortunate em¬ 
perors that Germany ever hod. The weakness and the 
ungovernable character of their snccessors contributed much 
, to distract the empire by the great contest with the church, 
although the motives for such a contest had already long 
existed, and the struggle itself was inevitable. Among the 
sovereigns of the Suabian dynasty, Frederick the First, a 
steift ruler, and a formidable, if not always successful, warrior, 
shows how great and powerful an emperor even at that time 
was and might loe. Frederick the Second, though periiaps 
superior in refinement and boldness of intellect to all pre¬ 
ceding emperors, indeed to all the sovermgns of the middle 
age, yet, by the prt^igate employment he made of his great 
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frifts, brought about the destruction of the German kingdom 
and empire, such as it had existed in* the middle age under 
tl|,e three above-named dynasties. Bodolph of Hapsburg, 
and after him Maximilian, restored it, indeed, but the former 
under a very different form. Thus in all three dynasties 
was exhibited a like progressive of declining movement from 
energy to weakness, from a severe and regular system of 
government to a state of license and anarcGy. 

All these dynasties, alike placed their highest. glory in 
possessing the imperial dignity, and in elevating jt to a 
pinnacle of splfendour. Frederick the Second was the first, 
who seems to have undervalued a dignity hitherto esteemed 
the highest of all earth'ly dignities. We may add, that ^n 
the system of policy of the three dynasties, there was a 
material difiference in the direction of their conquests. The 
Saxon emperors bent their energies against the hostile nations 
on the north and east, and laid thereby the foundations for 
the strength and greatness of *the empire. In Italy they 
sought fame rather than sovereign possessions; in Germany 
itself they ruled with' magnanimity and mildness. The 
Franconian emperors evidently aimed at unlimited’ power. 
Not that they sought to put down the freedom of the people, 
to wrest their rights from the lesser nobility, or to discourage 
the rise of the cities ; but undoubtedly they had the evident 
intention of rendering the empire absolutely hereditary, of 
abolishing the peculiar rights of the different German states, 
of extending in every way the regal power, and perhaps even 
they cherished the remoter plan of incorporating the great 
duchies with the crown. Their system of piilicy, thus 
directed to the aggrandizement of power, as soon as it was 
unwisely applied, laid the foundation for that contest with 
the church, in which they were first involved. Thi^ 
contest concerned the respective claims of the emperor 
and the Homan see upon the ecclesiastical princes, whose 
dependence on their temporal snperior these emperors ex¬ 
acted with as much strictness aud jealousy as they showed 
in the exercise of any other of their royal rights. They 
appear, moreover, to have sought to obtaia especial influence 
over the church itself. No emperor before or after him 
possessed so much of this sort of influence as Henry the 
Third; and although he made a good use of it, yet it was 
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natarslly calculated to brin^ about a Feaction. The Snabian 
eapeiorB finally negleote(ji, not only the eajlier acquisitions 
and claims in the countries both north, west, and east of tj^ 
OTipire, but even Gfermany itself and their imperial mission, 
in order to become the absolute ralers and monarchs o£ the 
beautiful Hesperian peniohula. In their time the contest 
between the church and the empire assumed a totally dif¬ 
ferent character, as‘the temporal interests of the independence 
or the subjection of Italy became involved in it. With 
regard 4 o the acquisitions by conquest, those of the Saxon 
emperors were the most importsnt, the moat nefceasary for the 
preservation of the state, and the ino^ advantageous for the 
growth of it^ tme power. It has been doubted whether Uie 
incorporation of the kingdom of Burgundy with that of 
Germany made any important addition to the troe power of 
the latter, since this sovereignty in Burgundy was not of 
snfficsent duration for the two countries to beoome thoroughly 
nnit^ and it is easy to see &ow loosely even Lorraine hung 
to the empire. At least, however, the western frontiers were 
secured by this acquisition, for even at that time France 
could easily hare become a most dangerous rival asid neigh¬ 
bour to Germany. 

Id like manner, modem historians are almost nnanimously 
of opinion that the connection with Italy, and even the 
imperial dignity, was injurious to Germany. It may indeed 
be admitted that the German kings, in the sucoeeding times, 
would have been more powerful, if the state had extended 
its conquests in other directiona, or if the kinge had appli^ 
their eneigies to the acquisition of unlimited power. But to 
civilisation this connection was undoubtedly advantageous. 
Italy might likewise have been secured, if the earliest empe¬ 
rors had resided in it more, eqiecially in the northern pro¬ 
visoes, and had incorporated these more closely with Geo- 
many. Under the Sn^an emperors this was too late; and 
by the acquwitioa of Sicily, not only the house of Suabia, bnt 
the iisper^ authority its^, wholly forfeited the affectioas oi 
the Italkas, who then apprehended utter subjugation. 

Deepito all these limitations, the power of the empire, 
under the more vigorous emperors was very great. It in- 
duded all Germany, together with SwitoeilaM and Holland, 
noithem Itidy, and the eastern provineee of France. li 
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exerted an often Twy palpaile .iDfluenoa on Denmark 
Poiand, and Hungary; and poss^soif an altogetber inoal' 
cul^^ble power and grandeur in the opinion and belief of td 
European nationa. 

Before I proceed to give a picture of Europe in general a 
the period of the oru^os, the iHternal cond^Jion and tin 
internal constitution of Germany demand oar adtentiye oeU' 
sideration. Thie is the more reqaisite, as, in the histoiica 
representations of that time, the German king- ia gonemllj 
forgotten in the Roman emperor, or at least not aufieientij 
noticed. This ^markable oonatitution undotdrtedly drawrei 
a roost careful examination, censured although it be bj 
modern writers, to whom this rnriety and free ^cq>eiatioii 
of powers, as manifested in the institutions of the serera] 
estates, and their mntoal rel^ions, appears too complex, and 
as a mere state of anarchy. These historians desire but one 
thing in a state, ba^e that alone before their eyes in writing 
its history, namely, the progressiye increase and oonsolida^on 
of milimited power and sovereignty. • 

Five nations assembled at the election of tbp first German 
king—tbe Franks, Saxone, Suabians, Bavarians, and Thn- 
ringians; of these, the Franks chiefly occnpied the middle 
provinces of the Rhine, together witi^ the greater part of 
Hesse, and the districts on the Main. These Frankish pro¬ 
vinces of the Rhine, as they were the princijm! abode of 
CharlemagDe, and especially favoured by him, had speedily 
excelled all the other German lands in refinmnent. fexony, 
however, which at that time ooastituted all northmm Ger¬ 
many, quickly rivalled Franconia in thie respect. Thia 
arose from the inflnenee of the emperors of the Saxon mee, 
from the authority which the nation and the country thereby 
acquired, and from the effect produced by tbw habitual 
residence in the country. Ihe dnke of Saxony was nnwe 
powerful than the dnke of Franooni^ partly because hw 
territories were more extensive, and partly because there the 
ducal power was not so much oircn4|Bcribed by great bishop¬ 
rics as it was in the Rhenieh province#. Saabia, including 
Alsace and Switzerland, retaaaed tbe meet traces of tiio 
primitive Germanic oonrtHation, and that sdone would entitie- 
it to tbe Toest attentive conaidHatieB. The old Germaitio 
claa# of freemeB, wbkh had ahoeat evwywhere tdse beoeraw 
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Bxtiiiict through the ever.^Towiiig ascendancy of the feudal 
system, was longer preserved in its primitiv-e equality, par¬ 
tially at least, and as an isolated remnant of antiquity, ^n 
the Suabian soil, and moru perfectly still in the Swiss 
mountains, than in any other province of Germany„ In 
Rhenish Franconia, the Ww constitution, such as it had 
been newly moulded and developed in the great Carlovingian 
empire, and its chief province, naturally predominated. In 
Saxony, idoubtless, many of the ancient institutions fell to 
the grpund at the conquest by which it was annexed to the 
empire. In the Saxon provinces, moreover, the incorporation 
of so'many Sclavonic localities and tribes was undoubtedly 
injurious to^the old free Germanic constitution. 

The Germans of this period have been reproached with 
oppreesing and harshly treating the Sclavonians ; and in¬ 
deed with regard to the wars, waged as they were with 
obstinacy and animosity, the reproach may be well founded. 
Ae^to the effects, however, of those wars on subsequent times, 
we may triumphantly refer to the flourishing prosperity of so 
many provinces in north Germany, which were originally 
Sclavo'mc, but had become wholly or partially Germanized by 
German conquerors and colonists, as contrasted with other 
provinces which had retained throughout the old Sclavonian 
constitution. Among the Sclavonians the separation between 
nobles and non-nobles was originally far stricter, the relations 
of the former to the latter infinitely more oppressive. There 
is no trace of the original existence of a class of freemen 
among the Sclavonians as among the Germans. Of the in¬ 
ternal strength, prosperity, and populoosness of Germany at 
that time, these wide-spread German settlements in countries 
that were before Sclavonian, such as Brandenburg, Meissein, 
and Silesia, are calculated to give us a high idea. Mere 
conquest, •without subsequent colonization, could never have 
moeompUshed so much. To this must be added the vast 
armies that left Gerinany for Italy and for the crusades. 
The»in«orporation of So^vonian provinces and tribes, how- 
evmr, had incontestal^ an injurious influence on the Ger- 
maaie constitution. From two sides influences hostile to the 
ancient freedom now acted on Germany. On the one side, 
the new Frankish feudal spirit, before which the order of 
Ereemen gradoally disappeared; on the other, the harsh 
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oppression of the non-noble, unfree jlass which the Sclavonians 
introduced. On the other hand, in tWe place of the ancient 
order of freemen, the now order o^burgesses arose in conse¬ 
quence of the increasing number and population of the cities ; 
it increased in power and rights, till at last it became a third 
member of the constitution, and thes completed the structure 
of the body politic. The emperors fostered and’in erery way 
furthered the rise of this third estate. This policy was not 
only required by their interest, in order tt) establish g, counter- 
j)oise to the excessive power of the princes, but result^ from 
the very nature of their dignity. The power of the German 
emperor and Icing was a popular power, and reposed entirely 
upon the force of public opinion, npon faith in the loftindfes 
of the Imperial office, upon veneration for 'ts sanctity. 
Hence was an emperor of strong mind, even without large 
family demesnes, almost all-powerful. Otho the Great could 
even grant away his duchy on becoming emperor, without 
detriment to his might as sovereign ; and, in after-times, the 
power of Frederick the First was beyor^d all proportion tif the 
extent of his hereditary demesnes. Utterly impotent, how¬ 
ever, was the German imperial and royal dignify, if the bearer 
of it were personally incapable of upholding it. Much of the 
old Germanic freedom existed in the then constitution, 
although in a totally different and new form. Each of the 
five above-named nations constituted a duchy. Saxony and 
Franconia existed as such even at the establishment of the 
German kingdom ; Suabia and Bavaria were added soon after ; 
Thuringia, a remnant only of the former rather considerable 
Gothic kingdom of the same name, which was overthrown by 
the Franks, was proportionately, not so strong; Lorraine, 
which was afterwards added as a sixth duchy and nation, by 
reason of its fluctuating relations with France, as well as its 
remoteness, did not acquire such active influence as the other* 
principal nations and members of the Germanic kingdom, 
such as the Franks, Saxons, Suabians, dnd Bavarians. Some 
iealousy, it must be admitted, arose, especially between the 
Saxons and Franks, as also between the different German 
nations, whose diversity of character even j^et, after so long 
and intimate a union, has not altogether disappeared. But 
were freedom well possible without some jealousy ? Many of 
the fends of this time, it is clearly evident, were carried on, 
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as were often the wars in the middle age, more like chivalrous 
single combats than 'witi! the rancour of civil or national 
WOTS. Such rancour wAs rarely exhibited in the earlier 
period ; but, from the reign of the unhappy Henry the Fourth, 
it broke out more and more in the contests of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. i 

The dukes 'were no longer elected by the people, aa in the 
primitive times, hut were nominated or confirmed by the 
king as Lord Paramount. The dukedom, notwithstanding, 
was a peculiar national dignity, institifted for the defence and 
protection of the rights and liberties of the individual nation ; 
in like manner as to the king was committed the care of the 
entire realm. Easy as it was for the "powerful German kings 
to institute “or depose the dukes, often as they gave away 
these dignities to their nearest relatives, yet we may perceive 
that even the most powerful emperors, even those who aimed 
at absolute sovereignty, shrunk from formally annexing a 
lapsed dukedom to the crowa Hence we may infer that the 
indSpendence of the duchies was considered a principle of the 
constitution. One oi' the many advantages of the elective 
system^was, that no partition of the empire, which else might 
have been scarcely avoidable, could take place. The essential 
distinctions between the then existing constitution and the 
more ancient one may be thus summed up. The nobility had 
become much more powerful and dominant, but the duke and 
the king protected each his own people ; the latter, as well as 
the bishops, favoured the towns in particular, in which a new 
third estate was rising up, and soon also a new civilization 
began to flourish. All the elements, indeed, of a happy con¬ 
stitution existed in the kingdom ; but if these elements were 
not altogether harmonized—if these germs of a good consti¬ 
tution were never fully matured—the cause is to be sought for 
in those vehement commotions, which shortly afterwards con¬ 
vulsed all Europe, and swept the nations irresistibly along in 
their course. The towns and their flourishing prosperity furnish 
afresh proof of the vast iijtemal strength of Germany at this 
period. No individual cfty, indeed, attained to the grandeur 
of some of the,Italian cities, (and this, in the proximity of the 
royal throne, was scarcely possible) ; but in the vast number 
of her cities, that were yet very populous, flourishing, and 
wealthy, Germany surpassed even Italy herself. The autho- 
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rity of tlie dukes was undoubtedly an obstacle to the attain¬ 
ment of absolute sovereignty on the part of the kings. Hence 
it is very probable that the lattei*readily sought to augment 
lie power of the bishops, and raised them to the rank of real 
ecclesiastical princes, in order to balance the excessive power of 
the temporal princes. As early a» at the election of Conrad 
the Second, we find, beside the chief nations, mehtion made of 
the principal bishops, particularly of the three Rhenish arch¬ 
bishops, as voting at the election. • 

But it was preciselj* from this quarter that a violent tem¬ 
pest now menaced Germany. It was the political power of 
the bishops, who had been raised to the dignity of psinces, 
and their double relatien to the church and to the state. Bo 
difiicult to be reconciled, that occasioned the corftest between 
the imperial throne and the Roman see, that endured for a 
century and a half, that involved Italy and Germany in the 
countless feuds of the Gnelphs and Ghibellines, and that 
finally terminated by depriving the imperial dignity of its 
strength and ancient authority (till it was restored byllo- 
dolph’s energetic love of justice), and l7y rendering the head 
of the church outwardly a dependant on a* foreigH state. 
The contest from the very beginning was the fiercer, from its 
occurring in the reign of Henry the Fourth, an emperor of a 
character as violent and passionate, as it was weak. His 
long reign was so utterly unsystematic and confused in policy, 
that it appears more like a prolonged minority, and often 
even like an interregnum. On the other side stood a man, 
Gregory the Seventh, to whom, even his enemies confess, 
both for energy and strength of character, few can be found 
equal in history. The dispute related more immediately 
to the twofold dependence of the bishops upon the'church 
and the state, and was in a certain sense irreconcilable, 
as neither the king could or would surrender his feudal rights 
to ecclesiastical princes as such, nor the church on her part 
renounce the desire, that the bishops should above all, and 
before all, be churchmen. This wa^ the real subject of .dis¬ 
pute, and not merely this or that oufward formality. Hence 
when peace was finally established, the terms of it were such 
as are usual in irreconcilable disputes; neither party attains 
entirely its object, and an indecisive middle state is formally 
adopted, and is accepted as a real decision. However neces- 
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sary and advantageous to the state the power of the clergy 
as an order, and theit participation in the legislative and 
deliberative assemblies of flie empire might be,—little incom¬ 
patible, too, as was this relation with their spiritual mission, 
yet the case was very diflFerent as to their feudal relations, at 
least such as these were conceived at that period. Even in 
earlier times h'ishops had been drawn into the field, and had 
grasped the sword'instead of the pastoral staff, because they 
had acqujred and possessed lands, to which military service 
was attached as a feudal duty. LaVs had been enacted 
against this abuse, as early as the times of th^ Frankish and 
Carlovingian kings. Now that, partly from pious zeal, partly 
fr* m political motives, so much landed property was placed 
in the hands of the clergy, great nobles and princes, whose 
position gave them influence in the nomination to an eccle¬ 
siastical dignity, and especially the kings, sought to indemnify 
themselves by secretly or even publicly selling these offices 
and dignities. This was not^ only a scandal, contrary to the 
express laws of the church, recognised by the state itself, 
but we may well believe it to have much contributed to 
weaked and rMax all legal and moral ties. This abuse it 
was, which Gregory the Seventh sought chiefly to put an 
end to. In the time of the powerful emperor Henry the 
Third, and supported by him, the German popes, who were 
Gregory’s immediate successors, and acted under his in¬ 
fluence, had already commenced the reform of that unworthy 
tystem of selling episcopal dignities. Gregory sought to 
strike at the root of the evil. It cannot perhaps be denied, 
that he entertained the design of rendering the church 
wholly free and independent of the temporal power, which, 
especiafly in the times immediately preceding him, had cer¬ 
tainly exercised a very injurious influence upon ecclesiastical 
discipline. If Gregory the Seventh interfered in German 
aSkirs, he was called upon and appealed to by the princes 
and nations themselvft, just as centuries before in the Carlo¬ 
vingian times, in aitaila/* cases, the chief bishop was con¬ 
sidered the natnral untpire in eases of dispute. If we 
judge of this' opcurrence according to the manners, the 
dominant ideas, and the public law of that era, and not of 
our own, any surprise we may at first feel will then dis¬ 
appear. This extraordinary man has hod the fate of all 
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great reformers, to be either passionately applauded or pas¬ 
sionately censured. That he wa» a man of heroic strength 
>!ind will, and of the most comprehensive understanding, is 
now admitted even by those who utterly condemn his princi¬ 
ples. They confess also that he, was a true reformer of the 
church, at least as regards morality, and of the constitution 
according to the undoubted laws and priociples of the time ; 
and further, that his own morals were severe and irreproach¬ 
able. Of unbounded* ambition alone is he accus*ed. If he 
were not even wholly free from this, yet his w'as fto petty 
love of dominion, but that noble ambition, without w^ich no 
distinguished man, liUed with a great idea, will be found, 
whenever he finds himself in a position to (Sirry out and 
realize the great all-powerful idea, that has penetrated his 
inmost soul, and at the sacrifice of every external advantage, 
to work by his mind powerfully upon his contemporaries and 
upon all posterity. Gregory jindoubtedly regarded himself 
as the appointed champion of the independence and refsrma- 
tion of the church. He foresaw tlfat the general hatred 
and persecution, not only of the princes, but*even o£ a great 
part of the clergy, might be his only reward ; and several 
express intimations to this effect are found in his confidential 
letters. Many historians have even remarked that he would 
scarcely have escaped a violent end, if he had not died at the 
right moment a natural death. 

How little a merely selfish state-policy lay at the bottom 
of this unhajjpy contest between the head of the church and 
the emperor, is strikingly exemplified by the proposal of a 
later pope. He proposed, namely, that if the emperor in¬ 
sisted inexorably on the feudal dependence of bisdiops and 
ecclesiastics, he should rather take back their lands and 
retain them for himself. If the emperors could or wouli# 
have agreed to this off'er, their power might have been easily 
doubled or trebled, and it would have been the readiest 
means of restoriqg peace. That'^he proposal was not^eant 
in earnest, I cannot convince mylelf, because under certain 
conditions it might have been practicable, and the pope as 
well as the emperor, if they had been reconciled on those 
terms, would have each been the gainer thereby. The dis¬ 
pute for priority between the two powers w'as on the whole 
irreconcilable, since both parties were in the right. Popes had 
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often been chosen by tbe irifluence of the emperors, and often 
had the popes adjudged a*d decided on vhom the imperial 
dignity was to devolve ; yet neither had ever been recognised 
by the respective parties as a right of the other. The right 
of a formal recognition, an^ the confirmation it involved, of 
the emperors diy the popes, and of the popes by the em¬ 
perors, was confirmed by so many precedents, that it was not 
a matter of doubt. No injurious consequences would follow 
from it a5 long as concord existed between the two powers. 
Wheneter an emperor refused to recognise a pope, or a pope 
an emperor, such refusal occurred in cases only in which the 
nature of the matter itself, the notoiious invalidity of the 
election, andi the voice of the nation and the church, had 
already pronounced a decision. But now that the unhappy 
dispute had once commenced, who was to heal it, who to 
decide, who should be judge between the holy father, the 
head, of the church, the mouthpiece and the umpire of the 
European republic, and the emperor, who as the first of all 
kings, as the recognised lord paramount of many of them, as 
the protpetor ofe all Christendom, and the universal defender 
of justice and freedom, personified the highest earthly au¬ 
thority ? The contest could scarcely have had any other issue 
than what it actually bad ; both parties were forced to retire 
within narrower limits. The pope remained little more than 
spiritual head of the church ; the emperor merely the first 
and greatest king. Both lost by the contest the greater part 
of that influence in the European republic, whfch had been 
So beneficial to the common weal, and to the cause of civi¬ 
lization, and which might have become much more so in the 
sequel. .Thus, neither Rome nor the empire were any longer 
the central point of Europe, as it was their mission to be ; nor 
<iid they retain even that degree of influence which for a time 
they had possessed. It was now, when a fully organized 
confederacy of states could no longer be established among 
the C^hristian nations of Ep'.ope, that a thir^ institution arose 
and waa developed, whichiserved as a new and very beneficial 
link to bind them together, at least by common principles, 
customs, and senSments of honour, afifection, and refine¬ 
ment. 

With the Papacy and the imperial dignity, chivalry con¬ 
stituted the third power of the middle age, and that power was 
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not merely national, but universaltand^ European. The germ 
of it lay even in the primitive Gern;^nic constitution; its deve¬ 
lopment was especially promoted by the crusades. To form 
a vivid idea of the inode of life in the middle age, we must 
above all enter into the spirit of chivalry. But even in the 
history of the political constitutidb it creates sin epoch, as a 
new and very remarkable form of nobility^; for as the nobi¬ 
lity is the first of the fundamental powers of the state, each 
new form it may assume involves a change in th? constitu¬ 
tion, a new epoch in its development. After the oid Ger¬ 
manic martial^nd popular nobility had passed into a feudal 
aud ministerial aristocracy, this new form of nobihty, chivaliy, 
imparted to this institution a far higher, nobler, and holier 
stamp and significance, which will indeed always remain one 
of the most pleasing phenomena in the history of the world. 

The development of chivalry and the history of the cru¬ 
sades were much influenced by the romantic spirit of the 
Normans. Their history connects the two great European 
events of the middle age : the first northern migrations, and 
the crusades. On the coasts of France, where.they conquered 
that loveliest and most fertile province of the whole coun¬ 
try, which still bears their name, and then in England, 
Italy, and Sicily, and finally in Asia, they were the last 
northern emigrants, who settled by force of arms in southern 
regions. Their conquest of England was accompanied by an 
immigration of the conquering nation ; and hence was the 
cause of universal change in its language, manners, and con¬ 
stitution, aud the origin of the long connection and the long 
warfare that subsisted between England and France in the 
middle age. Together with Christianity, the first ^orman 
conquerors in France soon adopted the new Romanic, or as 
it might already be called, French language; but in mind., 
and manners they retained their individuality throughout the 
whole of the middle age, so that at that time Normans and 
French, even when speaking the tome language, must be by 
no means regarded as one, but a^wo very distinct nations. 
The Normans were chiefly characterized by the romantic 
enthusiasm of mind, which displays itself ewn in the character 
of their conquests. Their love of poetry and their romantic 
turn of mind they may have brought with them from their 
old northern homes. This spirit they certainly did not first 
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acquire in France; rqtheii through them did the genius of 
chivalry become prevalent^in France in particular, as well as 
in Europe in general. Bold mariners as they first appeared, 
they ever retained that love of adventure, which spurred them 
on to distant enterprises and conquests, which, to the eye of 
cool oalculaticui, might perhaps have appeared impracticable. 
They thus succeedgd in establishing themselves in the southern 
and must lovely regions of Italy, in Naples and Sicily, where 
they were at first favoured by the emperors as a military 
class of landowners, capable of offering resistance to the 
Greeks and Saracens. They afterwards became the feudatories 
of the pope. Dependency on the latter was not so irksome 
to them as op a powerful emperor. To the Roman see they 
brought this advantage, that a large military state in Italy 
was henceforward devoted to it, and hostile to the pre¬ 
ponderating influence of the emperors, until this Norman 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily devolved by marriage on the 
imp^ial house of Suabia. This event, by the threatening 
and now apparently imminent danger of the total subjugation 
of Italy, inflangjd and exasperated still more the contests of 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

From their daring character and love of adventure, the 
Normans were especially adapted and called on to take part 
in the crusades. Thus .their history connects the early 
northern migrations and the crusades, and forms the transition 
and link between them. The result of the crusades would 
have been more fortunate, if they had from the first assumed 
more the character of a migration, if the first conquests had 
been followed up by a permanent and suitably organized 
colonizatjon. To form a correct judgment of this great enter¬ 
prise, we must not forget that at that time, before the fanati- 
,ciem of the Mahometans had been mitigated by a long inter¬ 
course with Europeans, one universal, uninterrupted state 
of warfare subsisted, and necessarily so, between Christian 
and Mahometan peoples ajud states. Had some European 
colonies been not only founded, but successfully maintained, 
in western Asia, this would have been the best bulwark for 
Europe against the East. It would then never have been 
possible for the Turks to establish an empire in Europe, to 
conquer or ravage so many flourishing Christian countries, 
especially Hungary and Austria, and to strike terror even 
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into Italy and Germany. But t» introduce a European 
civilization once more into weste®i Asia, as was before 
aceomplislied by the Greeks, it would have been necessary to 
secure other countries upon the coast, and not to direct 
attention, as happened at first, exclusively to Jerusalem. 
Above all, from the very beginning, the Gr^ek empire, 
whose double policy was the chief cause of ipisfortune, should 
have been drawn into the system of Eujopean nations and 
states. IVhen the Latki empire was afterwards established 
at Constantinople, this was already too late. • 

That it was a*necessity for Europe, with its growing popu¬ 
lation, to disburden itself of a portion of it, is evident front, 
the history of this whole period. Besides the causes above 
cited, to want of unity must it be attributed that such 
gigantic forces were ill applied, were for the most part 
wasted, and turned to mutual destruction. But if permanent 
European colonies did not flourial^in Asia as in after-times in 
America, still both the beneficial and the injurious influence of 
the crusades upon the civilization, morale, and constitution 
of Europe was not less considerable than tha^ which India 
and America have exercised in modern times, and which 
is still so perceptible. 


LECTURE VIII. 

ON THE CRUSADES. 

In the description of pilgrimages to the promised land, we 
remark that it was at first chiefly enthusiastic devotion that led 
the pious pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre; many afterwards 
cngagedin these undertakings from a desire of encounteringrare 
adventures, and for the sake of boasting.of their achievements 
when they had happily returned hoiiy ; and others again, more 
worldly minded, began to traffic in tBe treasures they brofight 
back from the East, and many individuals, tempted by these 
riches, were drawn into the enterprise. Aifd thus also did it 
happen on the whole with those great armed pilgrimages, the 
Crusades, according to their different epochs, and according to 
the more distinguished characters that took part in them. 
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The first expedition ;undLr the pious Godfrey de Bouillon was 
wholly the work of enthusiasm and dev'otion ; hence its ener¬ 
gies were the most irresistible, and it was crowned with 
success. In the succeeding periods, and especially in the 
heroic struggle between the lion-hearted Richard and the 
chivalrous §^din, the original object was already more lost 
sight of; and the^ romantic spirit evinced in the quest of martial 
gloiy and adventure became the moving spring of all nations. 

Afterwards, when the Crusaders acted more systematically, 
when, the Grecian empire was latinized, and it was perceived 
that to maintain Palestine in safety, Egypt must first be 
won; when in St. Louis the flame of holy enthusiasm once 
'more brokq forth, then was that first genuine energy already 
extinguished, which alone was competent to accomplish enter¬ 
prises 90 vast and so wholly new, whose success was so impro¬ 
bable according to the ordinary course of things, and even 
verged on the impossible. ^At last it was only the maritime 
pojvers of Italy, and especially the great commercial state of 
Venice, that preserved for any length of time a few of the 
possessions so,painfully acquir^, and obtained any consider¬ 
able advantage. How often is such the course of human 
events ! A great idea, a powerful sentiment, seizes on the mind, 
and suddenly carries whole generations, as it does individual 
men, far beyond all the limits of custom, yea, over the greatest 
and apparently the most insurmountable obstacles. But when 
the object is attained, however, and when desire so quidkly 
gratified grows coed in the possession of it; when the object 
itself is forgotten in the efforts to attaii^ it, then the excited 
mind will still delight in the feeling of its own activity, will 
sport with danger, and squander noble energies away till at 
last those powers prey upon themselves, and then a dexterous 
nee of outward success, for the sake of immediate profit and 
gain, is gradually substituted,—an immediate profit, which so 
often deceives the calculator's hasty glance and terminates in 
loss. t 

Armi ng the multitude df extraordinary characters and heroes 
that the history of this time presents, not one perhaps is so well 
adapted to display the full force of the chivalrous spirit then 
prevailing, and to show how even the king was forgotten in 
the knight, as the character of King Richard Cceur de Lion. 
His heroic deeds bordering on the marvellous, his perilona 
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return homewards, his imprisonment, misfortunes, which 
yet could not tame his lion-like coujage, interest our sym¬ 
pathies ; although, as we may easily suppose, a life so chi¬ 
valrous and stormy was but ill adapted to a careful and syste¬ 
matic government of his kingdom. Characters like this, or 
even like Godfrey’s, and other cffivalrous herges of the 
Crusades, inspired by devotion, are fitter to be grasped by a 
Tasso’s fancy, and to be set forth to contemporaries and to 
posterity in fascinating pictures, than to be unveilifd and 
analyzed by the critical eye of a Tacitus. The characteraand 
heroes of the midtile age are mainly distinguished from those 
of antiijuity by their whole life, and all their actions, being 
guided and ruled by the imagination, or by some gfeat idea, 
rather than by auy systematic plan of the understanding. 
Alexander the Great alone is in this respect an exception from 
the other celebrated Greeks and Romans, and bears a greater 
resemblance, as do likewise most Oriental heroes, to those of 
the middle age, inasmuch as fancy and enthusiasm predony- 
iiate in them rather than a calculating undirstandiug. Hence 
at that period, in aU struggles, perils, and tumults, that fulness 
of life which breathes from and overflows ever;^hing—that 
magical glow of fancy that embellishes even sufiferings. 

As in the old northern saga, the beatified heroes of the 
"Walhalla delighted in combats during the day; but, when 
at evening the sun began to sink, were healed of their stricken 
wounds by magic power, became reconciled to each other, and 
sat together in friendly union at the festal banquet; so, also, 
the chivalrous combats of that romantic period had often no 
outward result of any political importance ; and an heroic life, 
spent amidst all the adventures of Europe and the East^ often 
left nothing at its close but a sense of repose, as in the evening 
of a hot day a feeling of touching reminiscences and of gentle 
reconciliation in still and holy retirement. In inward feeling, 
however, such an heroic life was undoubtedly richer than the 
matter-of-fact life of those men of th'^understanding, who, in 
the history of states, often merely by t*e position they occupy, 
and in despite of their moral inanity, strongly influence the 
vast machinery of human afiairs, and contribute more to its 
continued working than they themselves know or feel. 

The spirit of chivalry, however, formed only one epoch, one 
side of the middle age ; and if on the whole, in characters and 
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in manners, the predomr.nant sway of fancy, the omnipotence 
of certain great ideas, ^ very striking, yet it would ho unjust 
to deny its great lawgivers to this period. Alfred, king of 
England; Stephen, king of Hungary, the great civilizer of 
his people ; and St. Louis of Franco, would be alone eutlicient 
to refute sitch an opiniod. Of the German kings and emperors 
W'C should hav'B to name many, if we would distinguish all, 
who were not merely valiant warriors, but reflecting generals, 
who.5e»glanco surveyed the whole field of action—^w'ho were 
not merely monarchs of powerful will, but the ruling spirits 
of their age—who well knew and weig'tied the internal 
strength of states. The most celebrated Germans were 
especially], distinguished by a severe, earnest, and heroic 
energy; of this energy and loftiness of character in the middle 
age, the contest between the emperor Frederick the First and 
Henry the Lion affords a fine, example and picture. Although 
that powerful emperor, who had a true reverence for justice, 
bj:t was severe even to cruelty in exacting his rights, was so 
enraged with Hetwy, his old friend, deserting him in his 
arduous Italjan wars, that he could not rest till, in his tem¬ 
pestuous might, he had overthrown that great hero, after him¬ 
self the most potent prince of the age, and had shattered and 
destroyed his power ; yet, when he saw him at bis feet, he 
was nevertheless overcome with the deepest emotion on ac¬ 
count of his old friend and brother in arms. It was precisely 
heroic feelings like these, which at that time, and especially 
among the Germans, held greater sway than the cold calcu¬ 
lations of the understanding. The Italian characters of the 
middle age, on the other hand, in their early republican cast, 
and in their predilection for a Stern and often cruel policy, bear 
a greater resemblance to the heroes of antiquity. The genuine 
spirit of chivalry was in no European nation at that time so 
exclusively predominant as among the Normans. The same 
spirit arid manners, too, were in that Norman period common 
to France and England, J.s those two states were in so many 
wa^^s connected and united by Normandy. 

The want of unity, which was the principal cause of the 
failure of the Crusades, is not to be referred to the divergent 
plana and enterprises of individual leaders only. But the 
great dissimilarity in mind and character,—in the external 
position, and in the separate interests of particular nations, 
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was also an obstacle to concord. The Spaniards were too much 
engaged at home in their contest wiFh the Arabs to take any 
very great share in the Crusades ; an(>, on account of their re¬ 
moteness, the same may be said of the nations in the extreme 
north. Northern Italy and Germany, the imperial state, 
M-cre so utterly absorbed and agitaied by the great schism 
between the church and the empire, so entirely* engaged in 
all their provinces and states, great and small, by the feud 
between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, that although they 
took part in the Crusades with great energy indeeS, when 
once they had eommencod so to do, yet it was unly*after 
long delays, and almost unwillingly. Never at least, did 
they follow so readily the general stream and current of the* 
time, as the Norman nation in England, in the Ntrman pro¬ 
vinces of Franco, and in Naples, or as the French, who 
were animated with the like spirit. All these kindred na¬ 
tions were powerful by their numerous population and martial 
courage, were then concerned about no other great object, 
and were therefore more susceptible of enthusiasm for lAiis 
enterprise. They were, perhaps, even sufficiently strong to 
have accomjdished the undertaking alone ; and "it would then 
the more easily have obtained full success, and been attended 
with lasting results. 

The great German Crusades under the emperors Conrad 
the Third and Frederick the First were, from the effects of 
climate and the treachery of the Greeks, the most unfortunate 
of all. Frederick the Second was content and even happy 
enough to have only brought about a peace, though certainly 
a very advantageous one, and hastened home to his favourite 
Sicily. The head of the church, and the maritime states of 
Italy, had indeed alone any fixed plan in the conduct of 
these expeditions, and any true interest in their permanent 
success, though both of course with very different views. 
Hence, it is not to be wondered at, that they were unable 
always to direct suitably and in just combination the irregular 
.armies, composed of so many .diwjse nations of the fon- 
federated Christians; and, on the contrary, it must excite 
our astonishment, that the European dominion in Asia lasted 
even so long as it did. 

Among the effects of the Crusades, the most striking was 
the awakening and the giving a higher life to the spirit of 
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chivalry. The principles of honour, it is true, the exercise 
of arms, and the vhcle 'code of knightly maxims and man¬ 
ners, were long before brought into established forme, classed 
in gradations, and connected with certain outward ceremonies, 
and thereby the peculiar system of chivalry already insti¬ 
tuted. This received its highest development, however, in 
the military orders, when the knight, devoted by a solemn 
vow to the greft business of all Christendom, felt himself 
free from feudal dependence, and even exalted above the 
restrain'ts of nationality, as the immediate warrior and vassal 
of God and of universal Christendom. The three great 
military orders, for which Europe is indebted to the East and 
to tlie Crusades, are the science and model of all other orders 
of knighthood. They are the knights of St. John, who 
even to the latest times have preserved the original spirit of 
chivalry in their persevering struggle with the Mahomedans ; 
the Teutonic knights, who in Prussia founded the most 
powerful and flourishing German colony on the Baltic; and 
the order of Templars, which after a brief enjoyment of 
great power, was ahnihilated in so cruel a manner by the 
rapacity of the French king. In respect to any influence 
which the East may have exercised upon ideas in Europe, 
this last was indisputably the most remarkable of the three 
orders. In France, where also the first bloody religious war 
in Europe, that against the heretical Albigenses, had been 
carried on, and in precisely those districts in which, during 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, the Camisardes, perse¬ 
cuted for their religion, were driven to despair, and finally 
exterminated after an obstinate struggle ; in France also, oc¬ 
curred the cruel persecution of the order of the Templars, whose 
ruin, terminating in the execution of the last grand master, 
De Molay, so venerated for his virtues, neither the king, nor 
the pope, who had yielded to him, long survived. What the 
ideas were that prevailed in the order, what portion of their 
object was not publicly known, could not be brought to light 
in a proceeding like thia.^o unjust in its very form; at-the 
moB^ this, that there were secrets in the order, was shown, but 
not with any distinctness what those secrete were. The order 
was exterminated in France only; in other countries, al¬ 
though the sentence of dissolution pronounced by the pop© 
Was carried into effect, yet it waa done with forbearance; 
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in some the Templars were incorporated with other newly 
established military orders, and to Aesa their property was 
transferred. The spirit of the orden was not extinguished; 
it Hved and worked on in silence; and brief as was the 
period it filled a place in history, it may yet be numbered 
among the most remarkable phenomena of the world. 

Next to the influence which the further development of 
chivalry exercised upon the constitution of EJurope, the efl'ect 
of the Crusades upon commerce, its extengion, and direction, 
is one of the most visible»and striking. As the latter'tended 
to raise an'd increase the power of the cities and of the class of 
burgesses, so diS. it also tend to develop and vivify anew 
the arts. Yet was this, influence limited to the powerful, 
impulse imparted to the mind of Europeans by this ex¬ 
traordinary event, and to the increased wealth of the cities 
so favourable to the fine arts. The supposition, that in their 
earliest poetry and attempts at art, the European nations 
drew from eastern sources, and yorked on eastern models, 
either disappears whoUy on closer investigation, or at least»is 
shown to have but a slight degree of ttuth. Their poetry 
first showed how much the fancy of the western nation^ was 
seized and excited by so many new objects beheld in the light 
of enthusiasm, and by so many bold adventurers accomplished. 
To this period belongs that chivalrous poetry, which flourished 
among the Normans and the Germans in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and which, in the beautiful diction and 
engaging narration of an Ariosto and a Tasso, has since 
become the property of all civilized Europe. Even in the 
Carlovingian period the Germdns had their heroic poems 
and love-songs, and the marvellous, so characteristic of tho 
chivalrous poems, can the less have been borrowed from the 
East, as it already existed in the older northern sagas. It was 
only a fresh impulse that fancy received from the Crusades, the 
older heroic songs became gradually forgotten, or were adapted 
to the new taste. The chivalrous poetry was the faithful 
image of the chivalrous life and its ^mfailing companion, and 
precisely on that account is it for ns "the clearest mirror "for 
reflecting the manners of those ages, and famishes the best 
explanation of its history. The soaring spirit of tho order of 
burgesses, which had grown great and powerful by commerce 
and the industrial arts, was exhibited on the other hand in ^ 
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proud structures, which wealthy cities were at that time 
emulous to erect, and which by their boldness excite to this 
day uur admiration and (astonishment. 

The latter art was developed immediately after poetry, and it 
flourished in this age. The connection with the Greek capital 
which existed in the elder^ Carlovingian period, and more parti¬ 
cularly in the times of the Saxon* emperors, led to an acquaint¬ 
ance with the B 3 izantine architecture, and an imitation of it. Of 
th is Byzantine arcl^itecture Germany, as well as Italy, posses.ses 
some remarkable monuments. But* now in Germany, and 
still more in the Low Countries and in England, in consequence 
of this new impulse of mind, there arose also a totally new 
,order of architecture—the Gothic, ag it is commonly called. 
Besides the above-named countries, Italy also can show in 
the cathedral of Milan, erectW by German artists, a grand 
monument of this style, together with the colossal grandeur 
in the total impression. This Gothic architecture is charac¬ 
terized by an artistic fulijess of detail; and precisely this 
characteristic it is, that renders it not only one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of art, hut at the same 
time ,a living monument of the middle age, and a mirror of 
the sentiments then prevailing. Entirely from the German 
mind has this peculiar Gothic, or rather old German style of 
architecture, sprung. The supposition, that it is of Arabic origin, 
is the more unfounded, as several buildings in Portugal and 
in Sicily, which are really designed in a semi-Moorish taste, 
display a style and character essentially dififerent from the 
Gothic. This ecclesiastical architecture was next succeeded 
by painting, more iinraediatdly designed for the decoration of 
churches. The sight of the magnificent Greek churches, 
enrichjd with pictures, may have first given new life to this 
art, and therefore the oldest Italian and Flemish-German 
paintings bear a strong resemblance to the Byzantine. A new 
and peculiar style, however, was in both countries quickly de¬ 
veloped in painting, and produced splendid master-pieces, 
worthy of eternal admiration. 

Any really new acquisitions in learning and science, for 
which the Europeans were indebted to the Arabs, must be 
limited to a certain degree of knowledge in chemistry, medi¬ 
cine, and astronomy, and to an acquaintance with certain 
writings of Aristotle by the medium of a very corrupt and 
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almost unintelligible translation, vliich it can scarcely be 
maintained was any very great gaip for the intellectual cul¬ 
ture of the West. Those Mahomedans, moreover, who at 
this time occupied Palestine, and with whom the Christians 
c.ame more immediately in contact, were a barbarous people. 
The flourishing times of tlie calipRat had long, since passed 
away. The Arabs in Spain were more civilized, but the 
national and religious hatred between the Christians and 
them was too great, to i^llow them to have much influence on 
the intellectual cultivation of the Spaniards. j 

This whole epoch, in which Christians and Mahomedans 
came into multiplied relations with each other, in which'East 
and West, after a long separation, again for t^e first time 
acted upon each other, naturally leads our attention to the 
man, whose spirit, for twelve centuries, has been the spirit of 
half Asia, and who has been its invisible ruler. Mahomet 
himself excites among the unprejudiced all that admiration, 
which heroic energy and enthusihsm must ever excite, wj;ien. 
directed in strictest union towards a sii^le object, when the 
character-is withal single-minded, to all appearance substan¬ 
tially free from arts of deception and delusion, and Kis acts 
are founded upon steadfast conviction and immoveable faith 
in himself. The people, who were his instrument, and who 
became through him the mightiest people on the face of the 
earth, even before Mahomet’s time, living in old hereditary 
freedom, combining the glory of arms with love for soul- 
inspired poetry, not wholly unacquainted with the oldest legends 
of the sacred primitive world, and thereby withal attuned to 
every lofty sentiment, that people must be called a noble and a 
high-minded race. After the new impulse which the Arab 
nation received from Mahomet, their sway soon extended 
over the most magnificent regions of the earth, from the spice- 
islands of India to Portugal, and from the Caucasus to the heart 
of Africa. Mahomet's doctrine, founded upon the highest and 
purest conceptions of the Godhead, without troubling the rea¬ 
son with incomprehensible mysteri^, inculcating, abovt all 
virtues, magnanimity, generosity, and inflexible heroic courage, 
and yet not devoid of fascinating charms for tho fancy and the 
senses—a faith like this, which has so long ruled the world, how 
could it fail from all sides to seize on and enchain mankind? 
Tiiat perilous and fatal schism between Church and State, which. 
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divided and distracted Christendom, had no place in Ma¬ 
homet’s empire, for in it t^^e two were wholly blended into one. 
Mahomet’s doctrinal system may also boast of bein^^ well 
adapted to mankind, and of being practicable; for it has been 
realized. Mahomet’s ideas have been really carried out, and 
his peculiar spirit has beobme that of half Asia and Africa ; 
while in Christianity, on the other hand, in which the life 
and manners of individuals, as well as of whole nations and 
entire generations, often stand in surprising and crying oppo¬ 
sition* to the spirit and the doctrines of its founder, the 
imperfect approximation to an ideal unattainable by man, 
gives to the whole system the appearance of an experiment, 
only half ^ccessfuL It is scarcely to be w'ondered at, if a 
vulgar philosophy should give a manifest preference to this 
religious system over Christianity. Very differently, how¬ 
ever, from this shallow philosophy, has history decided, and 
long since decided, on the respective influence, which the 
Cfaj^istian and Mahometan religions have exerted on civiliza¬ 
tion and the refinemont of the human mind. The spirit of 
pride and arrpgance which, with all its praiseworthy quali¬ 
ties, Slahomet’s religious system breathes, and which con¬ 
trasts 80 strikingly with the love and humility inculcated by 
the Christian faith,—this it is that has rendered its action 
on the world so fatal, and by which the germ of decay was 
implanted from the very beginning in Islam. Through this 
arrogance, more inflexible than that of Stoicism, founded, as 
it is, upon a belief in the true God,—through this very arro¬ 
gance, the effect of which is the more deadly, the more 
plausible, and fanatically confiding that belief is, the mind of 
Mahomet’s disciples, after the first burst of enthusiasm, soon 
became stationary; till at last, even among high-minded na¬ 
tions, it has hardened down into a dull insensibility. 

That temptation whereof the Scripture speaks, the seduc¬ 
tive offer by which the Founder of Christianity was tried, 
that the kingdoms of the earth should be his, if he would but 
worlhip the spirit of bloodthirstiness, of arrogance, and of 
self-will,—this temptation Mahomet was unable to withstand. 
Had he withstood it, had the high-souled Arabs embraced 
Christianity with all that fiery enthusiasm wherewith they 
adopted the creed of Mahomet,—then would the lovelie^ 
regions of the globe have probably become also the happiest 
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and the most civilized; then, instead ^ of destructive wars, 
■severing the world, and dividing ^e minds of men, or of 
a pold estrangement, Europe and Asia had been united in the 
most glorious concord. But the spirit of pride, and the very 
unity of Church and State in Islam, laid the foundation of a 
despotism, which, grasping all spiritual and teipporal power 
in a single hand, has cramped within its fetters not only all 
external freedom, but the liberty of the mini itself also. 

Acquaintance with a teligious system so utterly opposed to 
the existing faith, had incomparably greater and mor» im¬ 
portant consequSnces upon the tone of thought and the philo¬ 
sophy of the West, than a few corrupt translations of Aris¬ 
totle’s writings. The unWief and contempt for yeligion, of 
which the emperor Frederick the Second was accused, finds, 
in some circumstances noticeable at this time, a certain degree 
of confirmation. With the chemical, medical, and astronomical 
knowledge derived by the Europeans from the Arabs, an 
inclination for astrological superstition, for alchemy syd 
magical arts, was very generally propagated. The secrets and 
esoteric doctrines of the Templars might also furnish another 
proof of the totally new views of a great inward fermentation 
in the European mind. In philosophy the eflFect was the most 
visible and the most striking. Even in the twelfth century, 
only one century after the first Crusades, we see in Arnold of 
Brescia the first efiTort made to convulse all Christendom by the 
power of philosophy, and to overthrow the existing Christian 
constitution of Church and State. Arnold met the fate, that 
all must meet, who attempt a premature revolution, and fail. 
Yet the purity of his intention is not to be mistaken, and the 
far deeper and more enthusiastic tone of philosophy from which 
he started places him far above later antagonists of the c^ininh, 
who were more fortunate than he. WithoBt exercising such 
immediate influence on the world, many others propounded 
new doctrines and systems that were in part dangerous and 
even noxious to religion. This current of opinion was stem¬ 
med and the faith upheld by a German of great intellectual 
energy, Albertus Magnus, one of those rare spirits, who from 
time to time we see concentrate in themselves all the learning 
extant and even attainable in their age, as Aristotle did in 
his. It would be an error to behave that philosophy holds nn 
place in the history of the world. Even among the Greeks 
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and Romans, with wlioni,it was so utterly separated from real 
life, philosophy sufficiently evinced its powerful influence. 

Precisely in that separation and opposition of the intellgct 
to the state, and to the prevalent popular belief in all the states 
of antiquity, lay the true cause of their downfal. In modern 
history, frotp the time o# the middle age, philosophy, in its 
wider extension transformed into public opinion, has shown 
itself still more clearly to be a power capable of moving the 
world, cither beneficently upholding, or violently convulsing 
it. ,Like every great movement, the Crusades also dissolved 
many old bonds, and furthered the cause of freedom ; and even 
where there was a predisposition to it, that of anarchy also. 
The confusion prevailing in Italy and Germany in the thir¬ 
teenth century, especially in the latter part of it, was imme¬ 
diately, indeed, occasioned by the destrnctive contest between 
the church and the empire, by the mutual antagonism of the 
two highest powers in Christendom, and therefore cannot be 
ascribed to the Crusades." Yet the universal agitation and 
anarchy were by thase expeditions accelerated and increased. 
Even the long ab.sonce from Germany of the last great and 
withal highly intellectual emperor Frederick the Second, laid 
the germs in that country for this very state of confusion. It 
reached its highest point, after the house of Hohenstaufeu, for 
a whole century the mightiest in Europe, had, in the person 
of its last descendant, perished frightfully on the scaffold; and 
when, from doubtful, unregarded, or repudiated royal elections, 
it became a matter of uncertainty whether Germany and the 
world really had still a legitimate emperor. What a poet with 
rhetorical exaggeration had sung on the death of an earlier 
emperor might now have been said with reason, “ that un¬ 
happy and beheaded Europe wept.” 

Were the two sspreme powers in Christendom compared to 
the heavenly bodies that rule the day and the night, it might 
now be said that the heavens were darkened, and that in the 
pope and the emperor that sun and moon which illuminated 
all'eyes and guided all.^teps were extinguished. But chival¬ 
rous courage yet beat in honest hearts, and it was upon a 
knight that the eyes of the world were turned to summon him 
to the rescue. Great by his valour and his fortune, by every 
martial and knightly virtue, by a vigorous and comprehensive 
understanding, Rodolph of Hapsburg was greater still by hia 
love of j iistice. 
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Unwearied in raising again the laF that had been trampled 
under-foot, he was himself judge, himself the protector and 
promoter of justice ; the first, moreover, who, less by the power 
o/his victorious sword than by the mild sway of justice, reno¬ 
vated Germany, and at the same time founded a mighty empire, 
the destinies of which from this timi forth we se§ assume one 
of the most important places in the history of the world. 


TiECTURES IX. & X. 

• ■» 

CONTINUED msTORY OF THE MEDI.EVAI, PERIOD AKD DE¬ 
VELOPMENT OP THE INDIVIDUAL EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

The happiness, the glory, and the grandeur of an age 
depend not exclusively on the abundance of those resources and 
instruments, which are subservieiTt to tlie ends of civilization, 
or which adorn life, but principally upon the use made of 
those resources by the mind, upon the spirit thereby infused 
into them, and on the object those energies are directed 
to, and which are noble and great only when the use of 
them is such. To look merely at this abundance of re¬ 
sources, our own age, enriched by the heritage of all pre¬ 
ceding centuries, would appear, when compared with them, 
the best, nay, the only one worthy of notice. AVe shonld 
then have bnt t^l close the book of history, convinced before¬ 
hand that nothing could ever be found comparable for a 
moment to our own high degree of civilization. But if such 
a procedure would deprive our age of its very noblest and 
surest privilege,—the privilege, by the aid of all the re¬ 
sources we now possess, of ascertaining, better than in earlier 
times was possible, the spirit and the destinies of all past 
centuries;—if we honour Homer and Sophocles as great 
poets, although they knew not that the earth was round, 
nor the distance of the sun and moon from the earth ; if we 
admire the strength of soul and the political wisdom of a 
Solon, a Leonidas, and the Soipios, although they and their tfge 
were unacquainted with many inventions and arts, which have 
become habitual and necessary to us, and even ignorant of 
things that any schoolboy can now repeat; if, in fine, however 
much particular facts, or institutions and customs of antiquity 
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may be repugnant to re^on, and to our moral sense, we do 
not^ on that account,' at once and without esamination con¬ 
demn the whole with hll its vast intellectual powers apd 
grandeur,—if we do this, why, it may be asked, not exercise 
the same justice in our judgments upon the middle age? 
The civilization also oS antiquity was not universal and 
unlimited ; Vounded on the knowledge of all times and all 
parts of the eartH ; collected from every clime ; artificial and 
learned,; no, it waS a natural civili^tion pregnant with life, 
proceeding from the very spirit of the people and the times; 
precisely similar to the culture of the medimvsl period, which, 
surpassing antiquity in many respects, rivalling it in others, 
'or little inferior to it, was no less pechliar than it, in the spirit 
of the whole. It is to be especially observed, what totally 
different times are confounded together in the reproaches that 
are generally heaped on the middle ages. llie medieval age, 
whatever estimate may be assigned to it, embraces almost a 
thouKind years, or even mdre, and consists of several epochs 
distinctly separated from one another. 

In the first period of the middle age, that of Charlemagne, 
and Ms immediate successors, and of the earlier German em¬ 
perors, down to the time of Pope Gregory the Seventh, and 
the great convulsive movements of the Crusades, laws and 
manners were mild, the character of the ago was great and 
simple, earnest but withal gentle. The writings, the works 
of art, and in general, all the monuments of the period bear 
this stamp. It was undoubtedly an age not altogether so 
ignorant and uncivilized as it is often portrayed. In the 
middle age, however, as in antiquity, the era of the foundation 
of states and nations, the era of legislation preceded that of the 
arts an'd of general refinement, which are but too often ac¬ 
companied by refaction of morals and a disorganization in 
the state. The second period of the middle age—that of the 
Crusades—is characterized by a marvellous daring, by lofty 
enthusiasm, and universal enterprise in real Ufe, as well as in 
thefdomain of fancy, ^e third period, which extends from 
Rodolphthe First to Maximilian, may, as regards the state of 
manners and the constitution, be called turbulent. Of ignorance, 
however, and defective civilization, it is scarce possible to 
accuse an age, wherein the Mediterranean was covered with 
ships as richly laden, and its coasts by commercial cities as 
prosperous and powerful as in the most flourishing epoch of 
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Greece; and such was the case not in the Mediterranean only, 
but likewise in the Baltic Sea, to fhe ancients a north almost 
unknown, and an object of dread;—am age wherein architecture 
soared with a new flight, and painting attained such high and 
hitherto unparalleled development and perfection;—an age 
wherein philosophy, almost too wjjlely cultivated, became an 
afiair of state and of practical life, wherein all the'historical and 
literary knowledge, which was at that time by any channels 
accessible, was pursued with passionate aagerness and desire, 
when natural science aftd mathematics were investigated and 
studied with untiring energy, until at last the two grahd dis¬ 
coveries, by whicli the mind of man first attained its majority, 
the discovery of the ne*v hemisphere and planetary motions^ 
that is of the true magnitude of the heavens and earth, crowned 
the research and labour of centuries. 

Not of ignorance, then, is the era of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries to be accused; but rather of those moral 
excesses and crimes, which are Igit too often wont to follow in 
the train of commerce and of all higher intellectual refinenent. 
If, however, a certain lawlessness in the’manners and a certain 
harshness and cruelty in many of the laws and institutions of 
that period cannot be denied, yet it is equally undeniable that 
this disorganization in the moral relations was not the result of 
mere feebleness and apathy, but that in the midst of this tur¬ 
bulence great moral energy was still evinced. 

This moral energy was most apparent in the still active 
spirit of chivalry—a spirit which had become predominant, 
indeed, among the class of princes and nobles, yet bad assumed 
a very diflferent form among the difierent nations of Europe. 
In Spain it best retained its original religious tendency. The 
love of bold martial adventures predominated in England and 
Normandy, in France and Burgundy, countries which were 
at that period still closely connected by their manners and 
social relations. In Germany, when the ancient bonds with the 
church had been severed, the spirit of chivalry took more of a 
patriotic direction, and strove by courage and valopr to 
restore justice, and to regenerate thb country. Not only in 
various societies and fraternities, at once ohivafrous and 
patriotic, was this tendency evinced, but in the very history 
of the German kings and emperors at that epoch ; on account 
of his knightly virtues was Rodolph of Hapsburg raised to 
the royal dignity, and called by the universal voice to be 
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the deliverer of a suffering age. His was an election hy the 
whole nation, in subst4nce~at least, if not in form, as was of 
old the election of ConracJ the First, whereby he became king 
of the Germans, and the founder of the empire. In the 
subsequent elections, moreover, the same universal veneration 
for knightly virtue was exhibited. Of Rodolph’s unhappy, but 
noble-minded'successor, i^dolph of Nassau, it might also have 
been said, when he fell in battle against Albert, that the 
noblest hero of Germany had fallen. Adorned with all 
knightly" virtues, Henry of Luxemburg was esteemed, as well 
in Germany as in Italy, the flower of theanobility; like 
Eodclph, he succeeded by the rich acquisition of Bohemia in 
founding the greatness of his house; land the world hoped to 
see him resemble Eodolph in intellectual energies as a law¬ 
giver and reformer, when a premature death snatched him from 
its hopes. How simple was the life of the great Rodolph ! 
Before his elevation, he gave many noble and touching proofs 
that he was well worthy of the imperial dignity; his martial 
coumge, his integrity, and true piety, seemed so many prog¬ 
nostications as it wete of his future greatnass. After the 
empire .was committed to his charge,, he devoted himself ex¬ 
clusively to the task of watching over the administration of 
justice, and of restoring the empire. Like so many of our 
old emperors, inheriting no very extensive family demesnes, 
he, nevertheless, ruled as a powerful prince with vigorous 
hand, solely by his individual energy, by his personal cha¬ 
racter, and the reverence he inspired. Rodolph’s character 
is shown in the clearest light during the great contest with 
the mighty Ottacar—a spectacle such as history has but 
seldom displayed. On the one side valour united to gentle¬ 
ness and wisdom; on the other, courage heroic indeed, but 
yet headstrong and imperious, coupled with cruel violence and 
i. blinded by pride. Fortune and victory sided for once with 
virtue. The beautiful province of Austria had lapsed to the 
empire as an escheated flef on the extinction of the family of 
Babenberg during the troubles of the interregnum—a prey 
to various claims equally^ untenable, it had been distracted 
more tha& any part of Germany, until wrested from the 
detested Ottacar by the victories of Rodolph. Upon this 
acquisition, with the concurrence of all the princes of the 
empire, the latter founded the future power of his bouse. 
On the one side reigning over Austria, on the other pre- 
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eerving and augmenting its ancient^and extensive hereditary 
demesnes in Suabia, Aleatia, and Switzerland, that house 
now united under its away the lovffliest regions of southern 
Gfermany. 

It was not only the internal tranquillity and order, hut the 
external dignity and grandeur alsa of the empire, that Ro¬ 
dolph sought to uphold. He was watchful to'maintain its 
ancient rights over Burgundy, a kingdom h6 had destined for 
his beloved Hartmann, before the Rhintf robbed hii® of his 
favourite son. A singularly inauspicious star indeed^ pre¬ 
sided over the destinies of the sons and grandsons of this great 
emperor, so fortunate in his own life. According to old Ger¬ 
man custom, a reign glflrious as his would have given to his* 
house an almost irresistible claim to the succeSsion. But 
the olden times had passed away, and if the sense of the 
nation proved still so energetic, that none dared elect any 
but a hero already ennobled by lofty virtues, nevertheless the 
election of a powerful prince wa» carefully avoided. Herein 
their views were already clearly evinced by the Genflan 
princes, as they preferred to sever themselves from the great 
body of the state, and thereby augment their own "power 
under a feeble emperor, than to undertake the arduous duties 
of the imperial dignity themselves. Another injurious in¬ 
fluence displayed itself likewise in these imperial elections, 
for whole centuries had it been a subject of bloody feud, 
whether the papal power possessed the right of recognising 
and confirming an election, which gave not only to the Ger¬ 
mans a king, but to all Christendom a temporal head, and now 
an archbishop of Mayence boasted that he could himself instal 
and depose the German kings at pleasure ! In addition to 
this, the kings of France were constantly aiming *at the 
imperial crown, and employed their influence over the popes 
then resident at Avignon to excite factions in Germany. This 
disposition of the princes, and these factions, were the cause 
why the great Rudolph’s desire to secure the imperial 
diadem, which he had worn himself with so much glory to his 
house, was not accomplished until a* later period. Albert’s 
mind may have been soured and embittered by the refusal to 
confer on him the expected crown. And when he ha.d at last 
won it, it was only by war and his rival’s death that he 
succeeded in fixing it firmly on his brow, but only to te 
bereaved at once of a crown and life by the murderous lance 
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of his own nephew, a jouth blinded by anger and hatred. 
The emperor Albert “was not so mild and magnanimous as 
Rodolph, yet we cannot deny that, with all his sternness aifd 
severity, in his reverence for justice he equalled his father. 
To blame him exclusively for the events that occurred in 
Switzerland, to paint hinvaa the cruellest of tyrants, in order 
that the picture of Swiss enfranchisement may make a more 
vivid impression,*were to judge, as often happens, accidental 
consequpnces, rather than the real facts, and the spirit of the 
parties in connection with the circumsltances of the time. Not 
Alben, not any individual prince or sovereign, but the whole 
nobility of the period, are open to the reproach of having ren¬ 
dered their sway more oppressive and tyrannical than it was 
originally &eant to be, and than in earlier times it had 
actually been. Even if in their first struggles for freedom, 
the warlike mountaineers sought only to restrain such ex¬ 
cesses, yet in their later enterprises it can scarcely be main¬ 
tained, that they always observed moderation, or that justice 
was always on their side. For Germany Albert’s death was 
indisputably a great loss: even a stem emperor would have been 
preferable to the subsequent party contests. The brilliant 
hopes which the chivalrous Henry of Luxemburg had excited, 
were immediately extinguished by his premature death. The 
rival claims of the houses of Luxemburg and Austria upon 
Bohemia, engendered an unhappy discord between them, and 
occasioned a double election. Simultaneously with Frederick 
the Fair, the third emperor of the line of Ha’psburg, Lewis 
the Bavarian was, by the influence of the house of Bohemia- 
Luiemburg, called to the throne. 

The history of the long reign of the latter is remarkable 
only fos his struggle with Frederick the Fair, by a renewal 
of the vehement contest with the Church, and by the aug¬ 
mentation of his hereditary domains through the acquisition, 
not altogether legitimate, of Brandenburg, the Tyrol, and Hol¬ 
land. He was not animated with the chivalrous spirit which 
we remark in the other ^emperors of that age, wherein, among 
all the sovereign houses, not one was so (iistinguished as the 
Austrian. Who is ignorant how, after long wars, a lost 
battle threw Frederick the Fair into the hands of his rival; 
how by him he was treated with great severity, and forced 
to purchase hie freedom by a most disadvantageous peace ; 
hew he was prevented by the angry violence of his faithful 
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but ambitious brother, Leopold, from fulfilling the terms of 
the compact, and then, unlike iflng‘Francis the First in 
later times, true to his honour alld his plighted word, he 
surrendered himself once more as a prisoner to his foe ? 
Deeds like these in the ancestral chronicles of kings are indeed 
their brightest ornaments, and badges of genuine honour. 
Even the heart of Lewis the Bavarian was fiioved by it, 
although not for any length of time. • 

Yet the self-devotion of the high-minded Frederick gave 
no peace to Germany.’ Bavaria and Bohemia, under the 
earlier Luxeml^urg princes, attended to their own interests 
exclusively, and hence were disunited. Both aimed at the 
imperial crown, but only sought upon that imperial dignitj^ 
to found the glory and the greatness of their ’own house. 
Hence, despite their rivalry, their system of government was 
very similar, and their disjoined dominion of brief duration. 
The princes of Rodolph’s line sought a more exalted sphere 
of glory; and hence Austria, after many and deep misfor¬ 
tunes, again rose more glorious than ever. • 

The great parties of Church and Emperor, of Guelphs and 
GhibeUines, which once divided Germany, had nowMeased 
to exist; so had likewise the old German national races, the 
Suabians, Franks, Saxons, and Bavarians, by whom the king 
was wont to be elected. Amid the general disorganization, 
there were only the princely houses of Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
Austria, that appear as if they were so many parties. The 
division between the Bohemian and Bavarian parties was 
designedly kept up by France. If the long reign of Charles 
the Fourth restored a certain kind of peace and tranquillity 
to the German empire, yet his system of government is by 
no means what it ought to have been, nor does it merit the 
praise that has been often lavished on his work, because it 
corresponded with the views of the more powerful princes. 
The constitution that Charles the Fourth conferred on Ger¬ 
many was by no means a restoration of the ancient national 
freedom and royal dignity. For that object it would have 
been, above aU, necessary to reestablisE the old national duchies 
of Suatia and Franconia; a restoration which the Austrian 
emperors, whose principles with regard to the constitution of 
the empire diflTered widely from those of the Bavarian and 
Bohemian princes, more than once •attempted. Notwith¬ 
standing the sacred number seven, which was fixed upon Jor 
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the number of the electors, the golden hull was on the whole 
arbitrarily drawn up, “with a view to promote certain collateral 
interests of the time. • 

It was a work without internal unity, whereby, as in 
after-times by the treaty of Westphalia, the great evils of 
the state, far from being radically healed, were only ren¬ 
dered painfully endurable, and thereby even perpetuated. 
By elevating a fev powerful princes to so great a degree ot 
power, and by rendtring them almost independent, the em¬ 
peror surrendered his noblest privilege, that of being the 
protector of the general freedom, and himself Itid the founda¬ 
tion for those internal partitions and subdivisions of Ger¬ 
many, which, step by step, brought about the total downfal 
of the imperial dignity. 

Bohemia, however, under Charles the Fourth, attained to 
so high a degree of material prosperity, as well as of refinement 
in the arts and sciences, and in the cultivation of its national 
language, as far to outstrip ail other Sclavonic nations. That 
in the constitution he gave to the German empire, Charles 
paid regard to its numerous Sclavonic inhabitants, and by 
special‘Ordinances protected their rights, customs, and lan¬ 
guage, was only just; it was an individual praiseworthy 
trait in a work on the whole so imperfect. Although spring¬ 
ing from German ancestors, Charles the Fourth, born and 
bred as he was in Bohemia, had become wholly a Bohemian. 
As regards Germany, Maximilian was justified in styling 
him the stepfather of the empire. He was the first to sur¬ 
render Burgundy, in all, at least, but the empty name; and 
it was chiefly owing to him and to Levvis the Bavarian, that 
the empire lost its ancient authority in Italy. Charles the 
Fourth possessed none of those chivalrous virtues, that had 
made his ancestor Henry the pride and joy of the German 
' nation, and which had acquired for King John such high 
renown throughout all European countries. By qualities of 
another kind, by unwearied activity, by knowledge, and 
prudence, his reign was really beneficial and glorious for 
Bohemia, and even apparently so for Germany, ugtil its 
evil efifects were developed in the course of history. To a 
lower depth, however, than under his son, the deposed Wen- 
ceslaus, it was scarcely possible for the empire to sink. 

Thus the great work, begun by Rodolpb’s energy, the 
regeneration, namely, of Germany, was not to be consum- 
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mated in the times immediately ^bsequent to his; but a 
kind of interregnum and a long period of anarchy -nas 
Oflce more to intervene, before his remote descendants Maxi¬ 
milian and Charles the Fifth should again raise the imperial 
crown and state to their pristine dignity. 

The noble spectacle presented tiwis by several remarkable 
and powerful political associations, which in this very period 
of disorganization were formed within the Hmits of the Ger¬ 
man empire, prove how vast were the energies that ewen still 
dwelled in the body pofitic of Germ.any, notwithstandijg its 
now very p'ereeptible political decay. Switzerland, the 
Flanseatio league, and the principality of the Teutonic order 
on the coasts of the Baltic, constitute these remarkable and* 
important phenomena. In the earlier struggles of the Swiss, 
the same energies burst forth, which had, in earlier times, in 
the northern forest.s, withstood all the power of Rome. The 
ancient order of freemen, the real martial core of the nation, 
had been better preserved in these mountains than in the 
low-land countries. It had been fortunate for the noCle- 
minded Swiss if they had remained in the same free con¬ 
dition, but under a mild protective sovereignty, and still 
united with the empire. That the steadfast and daring en¬ 
terprise of a handful of men sufficed to found a league that 
has endured for centuries,—nay, to build up a nation and a 
state, will always excite admiration and sympathy. At first 
they sought only to put a stop to certain special grievances; 
but their martial temper soon took a very difll’erent turn. 
They became assailants and conquerors; between the warlike 
mountaineers and the nobles and knights there arose a species 
of civil war, which often threatened to spread into other coun¬ 
tries, and even to include all Germany in its rang’e. Far 
more than the noble energies which were wasted in this 
struggle, is the separation of Switzerland itself to be la¬ 
mented. The loss of Switzerland did not affect the house 
of Hapsburg alone; it was the first great blow that fell, 
not upon the empire merely, but _upon Germany hetself. 
The Swiss too, with their internal civil wars, did not at 
that period enjoy the tranquil prosperity, which different 
social relations have in after-times secured to them.. Their 
power and warlike fame rose shortly to an extraordinary 
pitch ; but the influence which, as the hired soldiers of bel¬ 
ligerent powers, ^they exercised in the affairs of Europe 
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during the fifteenth centiiry, was neither conducive to the 
weal of the state nor worthy of the Swiss people. 

The foundation of a new and powerful German state on 
the Baltic, Prussia namely, under the Teutonic order;—the 
still earlier settlements of those German colonies, which trans¬ 
formed Silesia, a country Gitogether Sclavonic, into a flourish¬ 
ing German province ;—the impulse given by other German 
colonists in Hungry and Transylvania to the art of mining 
and to civic refinement—all this furpishes proof of the in- 
ternalr strength, the populousness, and civilization of Germany 
at that period. 

A proof still stronger is supplied by the Hanseatic League 
—that confederacy of German cities^—which forms an epoch 
in commerce, whose power and influence, predominant in the 
Baltic, soon stretched over the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
whose high civilization and municipal constitution may be 
paralleled with those of the commercial cities of Greece and 
Ita^Jy. If, indeed, in Gerntany no single city attained to the 
vast power of Venice, when Venice chiefly held in her hands 
the keys of oriental commerce with all Europe, yet was 
Germany nevertheless, in manufactures and in mechanical 
arts, even superior to Italy. Very remarkable was the whole 
form of this league of German cities. Therein awoke, as 
in the Swiss Confederacy, the old federal spirit, that was 
perceptible even in the very earliest Germanic institutions 
and manners, a certain predilection for voluntary alliances as 
a means of general strength and safety. 

Thus did each order—knights, burgesses, people—found a 
peculiar, new, and powerful state in Germany, although the 
empire itself was falling gradually to pieces. Of these states 
Switzerland and the Hanse Towns in particular fill a more 
important place in the picture of the German mind, of Ger¬ 
man power, and German civilization. And yet incomparably 
greater, through its extensive historical results, was that new 
German federal state, which was built up by the chivalrous 
virtttes and unwavering principles of the noblest of our 
princely bouses—the composite state of Austria. A fabric, 
of which Rodolph himself sketched the ground-plan, and which, 
amidst all the misfortunes that often overtook individual 
princes of that house in the interval between Rodolph and 
Maximilian, was never lost sight of; and to whose further 
oosstraction many Austrian princes, who did not even attain 
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to the imperial dignity, by their ch^yalrous spirit and valour, 
as well as by their wise laws, essentially contributed. But, in 
order to sketch this picture in its full'extent, we must first cast 
a glance at the condition of Europe in general; for, now that 
the ancient relations were broken up, the several nations 
stood forth in a character more fuSy developed, and the dif¬ 
ferent states exhibited a better consolidated power; and 
thus was the way prepared for the great epdbh of Maximilian 
and Charles the Fifth. ^ * • 

In Italy two states only possessed an independent and 
consistent systeei of policy, to wit, Rome and Venice. The 
independence of both rested on a secure basis. Venice, lying 
between the Greek empire and the west of Europe, had* 
become the greatest maritime power in the Mediterranean. 
Of Naples the only question was, who should be her master; 
and, while commerce flourished in the Mediterranean, the 
connection of Sicily with the south of Spain, after the blood 
of the last Hohenstaufen had foand an avenger in the king 
of Arragon, was the most natural. TJie greatest politl^l 
fermentation, but withal the development of the noblest 
intellectual powers, occurred in the northern provinces that 
appertained originally to the empire, Milan and Florence. 
The power of the Visconti was great; still greater the 
influence of the Medici upon the mind of Italy and of the 
whole civilized world. Poetry and architecture, painting and 
the cultivation of classical literature, received a noble impulse ; 
and, although the Roman see, by its dependency on France, 
and by the subsequent disputed elections to the papacy, had 
forfeited much of its authority and influence in Europe ; yet 
Italy, nevertheless, after a new fashion, maintained her old 
pre-eminence. Her literature and science were disseiftiDated 
through other nations, and thus constituted a universal bond 
of connection for all Europe. A bond of a nature perfectly 
free, and very beneficial, and which might have been much 
more so, had it not been dissolved by the schism in the 
Church. In this intellectual culture, of Italy, especially as 
regards classical literature, Germany more immediately par¬ 
took ; Germany which, before the discovery of the two 
Indies, divided with Italy the commerce of Europe, and 
rivalled her in all the arts. 

The connection generally between the two nations, by com¬ 
merce as well as by the ties of ancient cu.stom, was very close. 
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more especially in (he nijrthem parts of Italy, in Venice, and 
MUan, where even tiie manners were more similar, and the 
national taste differed Ifess from the German. The ancient 
reverence for the Imperial dignity, and the prescriptive belief 
of German power, long retained vitality. Even Dante and 
Petrarch turned their enthusiastic hopes towards the German 
emperors, when the sovereignty of the latter in their own 
country was becoming every day more contracted; and 
Machiavelli, indeed, was the first to point out to his country- 
men^hat the power of Germany, despite its apparent extent, 
was not in reality of the nature it was commonly supposed to 
be, and was hurrying with rapid strides to its downfal. 

Beneficial as was the influence of Italian learning on the 
rest of Europe, yet equally pernicious was the Italian system 
of politics, which first won access and obtained imitators in 
France, and then gradually in most of the other European courts. 
From the prevailing discord and selfishness of all these powers, 
it speedily degenerated into a secret or open war of all against 
afl. Florence and Milan were the centres of Italian polities in 
all their complicated relations. In them anarchy begat per- 
petnaT change, in the vortex whereof even Venice and Rome, 
and speedily Nhfdes, Spain, and France, were hurried away. 
Even in Italy, although on a petty scale, the history of the 
Visconti, the Medici, the Sforza, and of so many other petty 
lords and tyrants, shows how civil discord and sudden revo¬ 
lutions in ancient customs and social relations lead directly 
and inevitably to absolute power. "Within the same period, 
but on a larger scale, we trace the rapid growth of royal 
authority in France, England, and even in Spain. France, 
during the'middle age, was far behind Italy and Germany in 
civilization and internal prosperity ; and, even as regards the 
development of the spirit of chivalry, which was ip that 
country so predominant, the history of the Normans and of 
the English, while they held possession of a large portion of 
France, and the history of Burgundy, was far more copious 
and brilliant than that^of France herself. The most striking 
circumstance in that country is the early establishment of the 
royal power ; the cause whereof may periiaps be found in the 
very situation of the country and metropolis, as well as in the 
Micient institutions of the Frankish kings, to which must be 
idded ^ unceasing and undistractod efforts of the successive 
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sovereigns. In the great contest between England and France, 
many martial virtues and distinguished tharactera appeared 
on either side; but as exemplifying ^he chivalrons spirit and 
the manners of the age, none are so remarkable as the Maid 
of Orleans. This second foundress and deliverer of the 
French throne met the fate which, among that nation, so 
manjr great characters have encountered, that of being at first 
passionately deified, and subsequently as deeply depreciated. 
After the envy and treachery of her own eorapanions jn arms 
bad abandoned the hero’ine to a fiery death, she was wholly 
forgotten; andaa certain period elapsed before the man, who 
owed his kingdom to her alone, recollected the duty of vindi¬ 
cating her glory and fame. Even in modern times, the noblest* 
name and character, to which French history cohld point in 
the romantic middle age, was only perverted into a subject of 
vituperation. An excellent German poet has been the first to 
celebrate once more the heroine of France; yet the historic 
truth rises far superior to this poetic delineation. Joan bore 
the sword, as she did the banner at the head of her army, (Aly 
as a token of victory; she was quite meltable of any un¬ 
feminine cruelty, or of shedding blood; and though more than 
once she herself was wounded, yet she never slew a foe, never 
spilled blood ; neither did any other earthly passion find 
entrance into her heart, save love for her native country, for the 
descendant of St. Louis, and for the lilies of France, to vin¬ 
dicate whose honour she threw herself many a time into the 
storm of battle, and at last perished in the flames. 

After the great contests with England had terminated 
favourably for France,—thanks to this heroine and to Eng¬ 
land's internal divisions,—we see despotism fully established 
by the mistrustful and cruel Lewis the Eleventh. Thus in 
every age, after great political convulsions, authority is armed 
with redoubled force. 

A * » * * * 

It is difficult accurately to seize upon the points wherein 
the peculiar character of a nation consists, to select and dofino 
its individual distinguishing traits. *Often does the indivi¬ 
dual nftui even appear to the observing mind a problem of 
difficult solution ; and iu the vast theatre of history, with how 
marvellous a variety is not human nature developed. Yet is 
this precisely the most attractive and instructive part of his- 
r E 
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tory; for each renra^kaWe and significant national cnaracter 
must we contemplate as^a new and peculiai derelopment of 
the human mind, and as a Tariety in onr own being. Although 
the whole character of a nation, with all its peculiarities, can 
at the most be pointed out and unfolded only in a detailed 
narratiYB, apd even thetP must often be rather felt than de¬ 
fined, and cun never be embodied in a few words of general 
definition ; yet some general rules at least may be laid down, 
as to the quarter to which onr glanep must be directed, the 
conditions under which the principal traits of a nation are to 
be looked for, and the great movements whereby its full da- 
, velopment was occasioned. In this respect and in this sense 
we may say, that the character of all the great nations of 
western Europe, which were included in the system of civil¬ 
ized states in the fifteenth century, the Italians, manely, and 
the French, the English, and the Spaniards, is to be accounted 
for by two leading facts—by the peculiar form which the great 
rmanic migration assumeJl in each of these nations, and by 
the influence, which the crusades and the institution of chivalry 
exercised over each particular state. So in later times we 
may lay it down as a general rule, that the character of each 
European nation, as well as its civilization, was moulded by 
the influence which the Indian trade exercised upon each, 
and by the special form which the Reformation assumed in 
each country. Thus the Germanic migration and the crusades, 
taking as they did a peculiar form ia each country, and ex¬ 
erting a special influence on each people, thereby formed 
the several characters of the European natioDe. It required 
the fusion of Goths and Arabs in ordar to mould the Spanish 
mind. The ceaseless war waged for entire-centuries against the 
Moors, not merely in remote lands in quest of adventure and 
of fame, hut carried on in their very home and in defence ot 
their country and their hearths, gave to the Spanish mind tkat 
earnest enthusiasm, that has become a permanent chararcter- 
iatic of the nation. The English constitution sprang out of 
Anflo-Saxon and Norman elements ; while in the chivalroiOB 
spirit of the crusades was enkindled tie war of a hundred 
years, that at that period raged between England and France^ 
and whereW both those states first developed their faM 
strength, nie Italian civilization received from the Levant¬ 
ine Byzantine commerce ite pecufiar character j and. even 
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without the Turkish conquest of Cou^tanjinople, and the arrival 
of the Greek refugees, this influence, though perhaps at a some- 
Tvhat later period, and more slowly, would have been exerted. 

When the nations of Europe were no longer united in 
warfare against a connnon foe, in the distant East, they turned 
the more readily their strength a^^ainst each gther, as did 
France and England, or as happened in S^in, the constitu¬ 
tion of the state was founded and completed without any 
extraneous influence whatever. Among annost all thefwestem 
nations, the internal wants of the state and the condition of 
the nobility brought about alike these constitutional changes. 
Chivalry, and the severe system of knightly manners 'asao-^ 
elated with it, had ne^er become universal, ^ven those 
bonds, which the church had once formed between all the 
nations of Europe, and between all the classes of each nation, 
had become far feebler and more relaxed. In proportion to 
the various complications in which feudal relations became 
now involved, was the sanctity df the feudal tie diminisljpd. 
The great vassals were grown almost independent, and exer¬ 
cised the highest prerogatives of sovereign power, which they 
thus partitioned among themselves, and thus exhibited among 
themselves and in relation to the other orders, a state of con¬ 
fusion and lawlessness. But this very state of things led men 
back to the law, and to the anointed representative thereof. 
This was wholesome and necessary, and the change may be 
termed a happy one, when the constitution of the three estates 
was purified, for entirely to sacrifice or destroy it would only 
have been to exchange one evil for another. Hence we see in 
all countries during this period the regal authority grow rapidly 
to such a height and strength, that in the sequel its prerOjgq,tives 
in some countries by the reaction which naturally arose have 
been much abated. In France the growth of reg^ power had 
been long prepared. Even in the older FrenSi history we 
s4dom light upon a character like that of Lewis the Ninth, 
who did not study the interests of France merely as well as 
his o wn power, but those of all Enrape^d the universal w%al. 
In history we must chiefly seek out and dwell upon characters 
thus bei^cent and truly great, instead of singling out, as do 
modem baatoriana, almost exdasively, kings such ss Ph^ip 
Aagnotna, Plulip the Fair, and others like them, who wnre 
bent upon and who succeeded in aggrandiring their own power 
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on every side. Our knowledge of earlier history is still much 
obscured by the fact, tha.t the system of absolute monarchy, 
or of universal equality, whereof the latter so soon brings 
back the former, alone arrests the attention of most writers. 
History might then justly be called the teacher of life and the 
school of wisdom, if she but taught us to withstand the mode 
of thinking prevalent in the present age, with all its 
deceptive pretences, and to appreciate the constitution of par¬ 
liamentary estates and the grounds pf its superiority, a con- 
stituiion, wherein a nobility, strong, but regulated by law, 
neither weakens the authority of the king, “nor crushes the 
liberties of the people, but links them together, and vivifies 
them alike^ In France under Lewis the Ninth the royal 
power was augmented, and under Lewis the Eleventh appears 
almost unlimited. Burgundy, a new power, which had arisen 
during the contest with England, and to which the good- 
fortune and the merit of its chiefs had imparted such rapid 
gipwth, alone for a time cdiinterbalanced the preponderance 
of France. ^ 

Commercial activity and manufacturing industry had 
now inade Burgundy, and especially the Netherlands, the 
wealthiest country perhaps in Europe. All the arts, which 
amongst an energetic people, are wont tofollowin the train of 
wealth and commerce, flourished to the highest extent, and 
eeemed to warrant the sovereign of such a state in schemes 
and pretensions so aspiring as were those of Charles the 
Bold. These great schemes, however, too impetuously and 
recklessly pursued, upon encountering the secret arts of Lewis 
the Ninth and the valour of the Swiss, were at last utterly 
wrecked. The events that in France bad been long prepar¬ 
ing the aggrandizement of regal power, were in England 
suddenly and swiftly developed. Aftac the glorious conquests 
»f Edward the Third, the victory of the Black Prince, the 
successes of Henry the Fifth, whom a poet of his nation 
pictures to us as the flower and favourite of bis countrymen, 
and upon whose premature death the noblest hopes of that 
heroic age sank with him into the tomb—after all this, the 
martial energies of England were tumwi against hereof in the 
bloody feuds of York and Lancaster. In animosity and in 
atrocious deeds, these civil conflicts renewed the old tragedy 
of the Guelpbs and Ghibellines, Iir the French wms, the 
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English, victorious over armies of .thrice their own strength, 
often proved themselves the first p^eople of the age, not only 
in courage but in military art. With energies such as these, 
tlie civil wars were rendered all the more desolating and 
savage, and, as always happens amid the general exhaustion 
conseq^ueut on civil commotions, when peace at last ensued, 
they led to the enlargement of monarchic power. 

This power we see Henry the Eighth exercise to an extent, 
which scarcely any French king had ddhe ; and despite the 
maintenance of ancient forms, an unlimited despotism isas in 
reality exercised by him. In Spain the unity of the state 
could be only a work of gradual growth ; fur it was no^ 
originally a single kiiTgdom, but consisted of two distinct 
parts. On the one side were the Spaniards in the northern 
mountains, who had never been subdued by the Arabs, and 
whose chiefs sprang from the ancient Gothic line of kings, 
and who had early founded the kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon. On the other side wa^ the kingdom of Naviyre, 
founded by the counts of the French lyarches, who had ac¬ 
quired independence. These were the two foundations of the 
Christian power in Spain. Although at one time they were 
both united, and some of the earlier Spanish kings had 
hereby attained considerable power, yet from the cnstom- 
ary partitions of heritage their territories were soon again 
dismembered. Portugal, an off-shoot of Castile, was perma¬ 
nently separated ; Arragon, founded by Navarre, formed an 
independent kingdom. Castile and Arragon, northern and 
southern Spain, differed then in language, manners, institu¬ 
tions, and civilization, even more than they do now. South¬ 
ern Spain, 'through its Mediterranean commerce, attained 
sooner a flourishing state of prosperity. Here, in* Barce¬ 
lona and Valencia, in the most beautiful climate of Europe, 
as well as in southern France, was the native seat of that 
sweet Provencal poetry, so much spoken of by the older 
Italians, and which was styled the “joyous science." The 
warlike and grave Castilian subsequently acquired the •pre¬ 
ponderance. In general history Spain first obtains a place, 
after the union of Arragon with Castile under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and the conquest of Grenada, when it became one 
of the great and leading powers of Europe. In the joint reign 
and history of Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabelk, we must 
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caKfuUj discriminate between the two soveroigUB. Ferdinand 
can scarcely be vindicated from the charge of having sought 
to aggrandiie his power even by unjust means. Very dif- 
f«ent was the case with the virtnoua Isabella, whose under¬ 
standing was as vigorous as her soul was pure. With pious 
enthusiasm she incited hfer chivalry to arms, in order to 
liberate the last sj)ot of Spanish ground from the yoke of the 
stranger; and in peace she watched with unwearied care over 
the interests of her people. At he^r side stood the great 
Ximenes, at once a churchman in the fullest, strictest sense 
of the word, a scholar, a profound for-eeeing “htatesman, and 
a hero in courage and strategic skill, in defence of his native 
land against the ancient foes of Spain and the Christian 
faith. Bott Ximenes and Isabella were worthy of each 
other. It was an age abounding in characters vehement, 
passionate, despotic, like Charles the Bold, Charles the 
Eighth of France, and in hateful and crafty ones, like Lewis 
the Eleventh, and the violent Henry the Eighth of England. 
Noi seldom, however, is the eye gladdened also by the aspect 
of lofty virtnes. At this time we see everywhere that mul¬ 
titude of great characters and distinguished minds, that uni¬ 
versal stir and fulness of life in rapid and unexpected de- 
Tolopment, which precede a truly great epoch, one that is 
great not merely by outward commotions and accidental con¬ 
quests, but by its spirit and inward energy. If Ferdinand 
the Catholic aimed at absolute sway quite as much as Henry 
in England and Lewis in France, yet under the freer consti- 
tntion ef Spain the attempt was for the moment far less prac¬ 
ticable. The power enjoyed by the estates of the'>ealm and 
by the cortes was too gr^ and too well organized. Xot onl^ 
the nobility, but the cities also in that countiy were ex¬ 
tremely powerful; bo that, when internal commotions broke 
oat, a kind of civil war, as in Germany, was carried on be¬ 
tween the nobles and tbe cities. In Spain, more than else¬ 
where, waa the whole tone of thought of the nation pervaded 
hj spirit of Rivalry ; and hence the high moral strength 
dignity it edibited during this period. 

In progress of modem times, so far, at least, as it has 
hemi detennined by one great event—the new trade with the 
East Indms—no people made such early and rapid advances 
■B the Portuguese. By systematic and extended maritime 
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voyages, and by their improveraenU in the art of navigation, 
they had been for nearly a centnry preparing the way to the 
discovery of India., till at last th« brilliant result crowned 
their daring efforts. It is hence conceivable, as aU the 
energies of this nation had already long taken this direction, 
how in a period so brief all the mo/jt fertile coasts of India and 
Africa were covered with Portuguese ships, as bnce they had 
been with Arabian ones, emporiums, settlements, and perma¬ 
nent possessions. Marvels of courage and of daring, ^^rdering 
on the utterly incredible, were accomplished by the Portuguese 
in the brief hejoic age of their flourishing power. On them 
and the fortunate Gama devolved the fairest share of thp new 
world, for they gained a living commerce; Spain, at first, but> 
barren gold. Instead of the gorgeous India that his soul 
sought after, the India so much lauded in the recitals of the 
ancients, the unfortunate Columbus, wrestling with every 
danger, with every misfortune, and, above all, with ingrati¬ 
tude, even to the hour of his death, discovered only a huge 
continent, utterly dissimilar to the old world in the foriA of 
its plants and animals ; a land savage itself, and inhabited 
by savages ; a land which, at a subsequent perioih when 
numerous colonies had followed in the track of conquest, 
was to be a nursery of European races and European free¬ 
dom. At that time, when suddenly all the wealth of India 
was flowing into the capital of Portugal, when her ships 
ruled every sea, astonished Europe might well surname the 
Portuguese king Emanuel the Great. But precisely because 
the Portuguese nation poured out all its energies into the 
new world, was its immediate influence upon the system of 
European states null, or at least extremely slight; and in the 
short duration of its prosperity and power, this people, then 
80 conspicnoos for daring oouiage and spirit, may be com¬ 
pared with those plants that bloom but for a few hours, yet 
whose short-lived blossoms outshine in brillianey and beauty 
er6ry flowex beside. 

Italy, and still more Gfermany, were the most immadiate 
losers by this newly - established ranuneihe. Both were 
deprived of the greater part of their then existing trade. 
To Germany the loss must be added, that the value of the 
national mines, till then considerable, was greatly depre- 
cnited, nay, became utterly insignificant, measured by the 
new seale of the treasures of Peru. 
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The more the new era Maximilian and of Charles the 
Fifth, from the rich variety of great phenomena it displays, 
comprises within itself an'epitome of the world’s history, the 
more needful is it for us to scan the then condition of the 
world, in order to judge accurately what were the great and 
good objects aimed at aad achieved by either of those 
monarchs. 

The character of the western nations of Europe, as I have 
before remarked, was variously moulded according to the 
special form assumed in each country by the Germanic 
migration, and according to the kind and degree of action 
exerted on each by the crusades, as well as by the new 
Viommerce with India. These are the^most effective points of 
comparison, in discriminating the national mind and the state 
of civilization, that characterized the Italians, Spaniards, 
French, and English. But this standard is inapplicable to 
the northern and eastern peoples, either because they did not 
lie within the range of these great historical events, or 
bedluse these events exerted, if any, only a remote and 
mediate influence upon them. The national spirit and the 
state of civilization of these northern and eastern peoples 
may be deduced, perhaps, with the most clearness and efl'ect, 
from the original tribe-cbaracter of each; from the relations, 
on the one side, in which each stood to the Asiatic states, 
and on the other from the degree of intellectual culture each 
may have derived from western and southern Europe. A 
few words will suffice to remind our hearers of the relations 
in which the most important of these nations stood in general 
at that time to the European system of states, and to the 
new and great epoch that was in the course of development. 

In tlj3 time of the Hohenstaufeu, when the energies of 
Germany were turned upon Italy, and absorbed in domestic 
contests, Denmark had extended her power in northern 
Germany, and on the German coasts of the Baltic. Her 
influence, however, speedily disappeared, and the powerful 
German Hanseatic league, unrivalled in naval architecture, 
and mistress of the Baltic, rather reduced the three northern 
kingdoms to a state of dependence. United as these king¬ 
doms were in the fifteenth century, they might have formed 
one powerful state; but theirs was a union without real unitprj 
the ferment in the minds of men already existed, which 
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speedily led to the separation of Sweden, and which, under 
the descendants of Wasa, was destined to raise her to so 
much power, and insure her such decisive influence upon the 
aft'airs of Europe. At this period these three united king¬ 
doms of the north were wholly occupied with their own 
domestic concerns, and had little or no influence on the 
political system of Europe. Russia lay wholly beyond the 
scope of that system; her great and powerful commercial 
cities alone were connected with the "German Hanseatic 
league. Very powerful even in early times, she had recejved, 
together with Ghristianity, a considerable share of her intel¬ 
lectual culture from Constantinople. But this Byzantine 
culture never possessed {hat stirring, vital strength, that was 
ever evinced in the civilization of the West, that had sprung 
out of the fusion of the Roman and Germanic minds. But 
all this civilization in Russia was again destroyed under the 
tyranny of the Moguls, who, under Ghengis Khan and his 
successors, ruled over all northern Asia; who, on the one 
side, fought great battles in Silesia„ and on the other 
waged war with Japan, devastated Poland and Hungary, and 
filled the rest of Europe with terror and dismay. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, Vasiliwitch, who has been 
called the Great, became the restorer of the Russian empire, 
which was then only heard of as a kind of unknown world 
by tales of marvellous adventure. Poland, by the downfal 
of Russia, and by its union with Lithuania, Lad now become 
a considerable state; but one, however, still altogether mili¬ 
tary, wholly engrossed by its domestic affairs, and destitute of 
influence over the political, system of Europe. Even her 
wars, and her political relations with the Teutonic knights in 
Prussia, were attended with nn important effects’ on the 
German empire at large. After she had adopted Christianity, 
Poland belonged, indeed, through the Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion, to the political system of Europe, but her old connection 
with Germany had been gradually dissolved. The German 
colonies could not here, as in Hungary, exert any infliJence 
over the state in general, and the cities in particular, as the^ 
were confined to the single province of Silesia; and this 
was still more the case when that province was separated 
from Poland, and became united to Bohemia- Thus were 
states founded, in this age so fertile in fresh energies; thus 
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were nations developed; ^tlius the way prepared for mighty 
events; great men airose even in distant countries, the mo^ 
remote from western and‘'central Europe. A very important 
and active member of the then political system was Hungary. 
No Christian people of Europe displayed so visibly, and pre¬ 
served so faithfully, its Asiatic national character, yet none 
had participated so largely in the civilization of western 
Europe. They ifeoeived it contemporaneously with Christi¬ 
anity, through the medium of those numerous colonies from 
Germany, in the time of Stephen the (jneat, and subsequently, 
which were so much favour^ by the kings ef the family of 
Arpjwl, and which not only augmented the population and 
-power, but also promoted the civilization of the country. 
Under the Rings of the house of Anjon an intercourse with 
Italy sprang np. The influence upon Hungary of the intel¬ 
lectual culture of Italy prevailed so exclusively in the reign 
of Matthias Cervinus, that disregard of Hungarian nationality 
was made matter of reproach to that prince. In him, too, 
wal' perceptible that^ endeavour to enlarge the royal power, 
which was now witnessed in almost all countries. The im¬ 
petuous, the heroic energy, whereby his illustrious father, 
Honyad, proved himself a bulwark against Turkish ascend¬ 
ancy, was in part directed by Matthias against Austria and 
other neighbouring Christian states, instead of being turned 
exclusively against the common foe. The Turkish conquests, 
whereby Asia retaliated the crusades upon ihe western 
peoples, gave rise to a Mahomedan state in the loveliest 
regions of Enrope, and exercised decisive influence upon this 
quarter the world; for whem great energies exist, nothing 
is so ealctdated to derelqp them suddenly and rapidly as the 
presence of a great and common danger. It was not only 
danger to the states and to the faith, bat also danger to .the 
nations themselves, and to their intellectuai culture, with 
winch Europe was threatened by the Turks. The latter 
w»e by no means indeed to be termed an altogether rude 
and dgnonuit people; for all the prodnetions of the most 
polidied Mahomedan nations, the Peroans and Arabs, in 
eeienoe, in literariire, and in poetry, were known to than, 
af^iropiaated, imitated, and uatuialLzed among them, somb- 
what as were Gbecian scienue -and literature by the waiSke 
^ ^ gveat naval power, and as a coimnereial 
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state, the Tuiiish empire could ^not possibly forego the 
advanta.ges of civilization, or remain \iltogether estranged 
from it. But not to speak of the aAogance inherent in their 
very creed, which renders all Mahomedans so incomparably 
less susceptible and capable of all higher progress in civiliz¬ 
ation, yet were the Turks at that time, if not in themselves, 
at least in their relations to Europe as conquerors, justly 
obnoxious to the title of barbarians. Their Whole devastating 
system of warfare, their mode of treatiBg conquered coun¬ 
tries, their habit of carj^ying away many hundred thous^ds 
into slavery, tteir oppressive system of tribute,—all this 
(even setting aside the excesses of fanaticism) was calculated 
with reason to render their sway truly terrific, and to spread 
throughout aU Christian countries universal didtnay. The 
danger was the more imminent, because in the then blooming 
period of their power there was no want of great sovereigns 
and heroes among them, many of whom may have serioudy 
entertained the idea of converting not only Hungary, but 
even Poland and Germany, into a Turkish pashalic. E^en 
the western countries, alAough secure on the land side, 
stiU so long as the Turks were powerful and almost supreme 
in the Mediterranean, and the piratical states of Africa 
remained under their influence, suffered mcalculable losses 
along their flourishing sear^ioasts. By this great and com¬ 
mon danger Europe was awakened from her slumber; and in 
Spain, in Italy, in Germany, yea even in France, until King 
Francis the First set the first example of an opposite senti¬ 
ment, enthusiasm against the foes of the Christian faith and 
Christian manners was then the predominant feeling. 

Ages of universal commotion, which constitute epochs in 
history, are usually brought about in a twofold mannsT. 

The original causes and first beginnings of every great 
event are generally in existence for a length of time, although 
invisible to the multitude, and work in secret, until some 
shodk from without precipitates a sudden outbreak. It would 
seem as if the human race, in the throes of its developnaent, 
needed a perpetual altematieii, and, c^illating b^ween long 
periods of tranquil progress and brief epochs of univeiwl 
oonvulsiou, worked its onward way towards its hidden goal. 
It was so in the Germanic migration and in the crusades, and 
ao was it now too in the age of Charles the Fifth. Th» 
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cause of the great moreiupntB of this age lay in the universal 
unfolding of their moral and intellectual powers among the 
western states and natioks. In Spain, England, France, and 
Italy, these powers reached maturity at about the very time, 
when Germany was likewise rising anew to her pristine 
greatness: when, on the one side, the discovery of two 
unknown worlds had imparted fresh life and given unex¬ 
pected impulse (to Europe ; and, on the other, the Turkish 
conquerors had stMick by their rapjd progress terror into 
Christendom, and summoned her to a war of self-defence. 
This" twofold movement produced a sudden‘development of 
extraordinary powers, whose action indeed was displayed 
rather in discord than in concord. But the like whereof the 
history of the world has hut rarely shown. This may he 
appropriately called the age of Charles the Fifth, not because 
he had called it into being or created it; for this no indivi¬ 
dual man however great, no ruler however powerful, has ever 
alone accomplished ; rather had he during his whole life waged 
a Retracted warfare against his age, and striven to stem its 
headlong current, fiut the period may be rightly associated 
with his name, because his powerful mind best comprehended 
the entire scope of the prevailing movement, and sought to 
preserve the unity of Europe. 

After this survey of the European world,—of all the states 
and nations, which mediately or immediately, as defenders or 
opponents, were to take part in the great contest; after a 
review of all the elements, which were already preparing the 
way for the development of the new epoch, and which 
contributed to mould its character—let us now return to 
Germany and Italy, which still remained the centre not only 
of European civilization, but of European politics. Germany, 
after having, in consequence of constitutional changes, sunk, 
under the Bohemian emperor Charles, into a feeble and 
disorganized condition, and after her imperial crown seemed 
to have utterly lost all authority and respect under W enceslaus, 
began to rise anew under the last Bohemian emperor Sigis- 
mund. This was attributable partly to the power he pos¬ 
sessed as king of Hungary, albeit his reign in that country 
was not untroubled; but principally to the two great general 
councils of Constance and of Basel. These councils Sigisraund, 
true to the ancient idea of the emperor as the protector of 
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the church and of the whole Chri|J;ian republic of Europe, 
supported with the utmost zeal. He was moved to this zeal 
indeed by a special cause more flearly touching his own 
interest, for he Reeded these general assemblies of the 
church, and the Spression of public opinion they formed, in 
order to subdue more readily the Hussites, either by forcible 
or by peaceful means. The sanguinary novelties of the 
Hussites originated notin any philosophical’theory embracing 
the entire system of the Catholic faitl^ as in the, case of 
Arnold of Brescia, but in the denial of some particular 
mysteries and •rites of Christianity. These doctrines, first 
broached by a German, had been developed in England, and 
thence transplanted to Prague, had found in the troubled and' 
disorganized state of the empire material and fuhl enough to 
excite a great popular commotion. And now in these bloody 
Hussite wars we, for the first time, perceive what frightful 
efllects must ensue, when the afifairs of the church and of 
Christianity, neglected by their epiritual and temporal heads, 
whose first duty it had been to watjh over them, at last 
devolve upon a passionately excited people, and have to be 
decided by a desolating civil war. 

The dependent condition of the popes at Avignon bad led 
to double elections, and, as some nations recognised one and 
some the other of the two popes as legitimate and validly 
elected, a universal disrupture, a schism of the western 
church was the result. This schism produced so many 
injurious eftects upon modes of thinking, upon manners, upon 
the state, and upon the public condition in general, that it 
was rightly regarded as the greatest calamity by contempo¬ 
raries. Little as those councils fulfilled the hopes that had 
been entertained of them, heavy as is the censure that their pro¬ 
ceedings and decrees have in many respects brought down, yet 
they nevertheless contributed in an extraordinary degree to 
revive the connection between the several European states, as 
members of a common Christian republic, and thus served to 
prepare the way for the subsequent epoch. Their more imme¬ 
diate object, to eflTeot a valid election of the supreme head of 
the church, and to secure Lis independence, was indeed 
attained, but was in one respect dearly purchased. At first, 
in order to allay more easily the difficulties sprin^ng from a 
iichism scarcely composed, men, meritorious indeed, but distin- 
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gnklied also by their high birth, were elected as head* of th« 
charch. This was a proceeding in itself as little open to 
absolute censure, as it was for the popes, when once mote 
restored to Rome, zealously to engage in t^ task of the poli¬ 
tical restoration and consetTation of the ecWesiastical states— 
the guarantee of their independence. The fifteenth century, 
toe, can point to several popes great and distinguished by 
their learning add character. But only too easily do men 
pass from one extreme to another. What was at first merely 
a just anxiety for the maintenance of an independence that 
had been long curtailed, speedily appeared to become the 
chief- aim of policy. The endeavours of the great princely 
houses to accjuire the supreme ecclesiastical dignity; regard 
for high bii^h and secplar power gained in the papal elections 
an overweening infiuence: and, in general, the national 
Italian prince often occupied the place of the supreme eccle- 
eiastical chief. The warlike Julius the Second, who would 
have gained great glory oiJ a temporal throne, did not leas 
injhre the Roman s^e in public opinion, than did the had 
moral reputation of Alexander the Sixth. Leo the Tenth 
himself, the son of the great Lorenzo, the patron of Raphael, 
possessed many qualities which entitled him to the honour of 
giving his name to the age of the revival of learning; but in 
those qualificatioDS, which were more immediately suited to 
his high calling, and which would have enabled him to preserve 
the religious unity of Europe, he was £ir more deficient. Aa 
ascetic Ximenes, whose powerful mind included in its grasp 
political afifairs and social relations equally with the graver 
learning of his age, would have then been better on the Roman 
throne than all toe Medici. 

If the concentration in the person of Sigismund o£ 
royal and imperial power ; if the revival of the old idea that 
the nations of western Christendom formed a great brother¬ 
hood ; if the primacy of hononr and the influence thereby 
accruing to the emperor contributed much to exalt once more 
the daUen, imperial dimity, yet the uniou of the houses of 
Luxemburg and Austria, realized Hkewise in the person of 
Sigismund, produced consequences no less fortunate for all 
Giermany. The genu of discord was removed by this union 
of the tire pciaeeiy houses, the most powerful at that time in 
dSennany ; £oc Bavani, which had be«n so much a^randized 
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trader tlie emperor Lewis, had ag»in lost moat of its new 
acquisitions. The great hopes, it is tme, both for Germany 
and for the grandeur of his own bouse, which the emperor 
Albert the ^conii,had inspired, were blasted by his prema¬ 
ture death. Mtweover, the long-desired union brtween 
Austria and Hungary was on the death of the youthful 
Ladislans interrupted, until at a subsequent period it was 
renewed by Maximilian. The imperial dignity, howerer, 
still remained uninterruptedly in that pidncely houses which, 
since tbe time of Rodolph, possessed so many daims th^eto, 
and which, by 4ts chivalrous virtues and political principles, 
was more capable than any other of reviving its ancient 
splendour. Frederick the Fourth laboured strenuonsly to 
uphold imperial prerogatives, although, from the weakness 
of his hereditary states, he was unable successfully to withstand 
the superior armies of Hungary under Matthias Corvinus. 

"With ail the apparent calm and nonehalance of bis singnlar 
character, we cannot deny him "the possession of learning, 
intellect, and prudence ; qualities whejeby be acquired no 
inconsiderable influence over the afiairs of Europe. But the 
second founder of the Austrian house and of Austrian power 
was, in truth, his son Maximilian. If, despite the good 
fortune which sometimes attended him, he had oftener need 
of fortitude ; if his active and restless life was one unbroken 
struggle; if he was unable to realize many of his greatest 
schemes, yet his genius nevertheless remained by no means 
without influence. More by that genius than by outward power 
did he become the renovator of Germany, especially of her 
constitution, her manners, her general modes of thinking, 
and her civilization. Thus he had the chief agency in 
eaUiug into being and laying the foundatians of fhe new 
epoch. 


LECTURE XL 

THE AGE OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 

"When an age is ripe for a general oonvnlaoo, it needs but 
a flinrfe shock, but a single sperk, and the flamee burst fortk 
on all sides. Such was now the condition of Esropci Tka 
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royal authority in Francf, in Spain, and England had simul- 
taneoasly •with the national energies been developed to an 
unwonted degree; the power of Switzerland and the genius 
of Italy had attained their highest pitch, and Germany was 
already nurturing the youthful hero, who was destined to 
raise her once more to he* ancient dignity, when she was the 
first state, the first nation in Europe. The Burgundian war— 
the ambition of Charles the Bold, enkindled by his innate 
spirit of chivalry, by the ancient name of Burgundy, by the 
vas^ wealth of his dominions, by hie own proud heart, and by 
the example of Alexander the Great—was'this first shock, 
that'for upwards of a century and a half threw all Europe 
into the convulsions of war. The Swiss overthrew the Bur¬ 
gundians in three immortal battles, the last of which the daring 
hero Charles could not survive, and thereby laid themselves 
the foundation for the grandeur of the house of Hapsburg, 
with whom they had been at feud for a century and a half, and 
with an exasperation that far exceeded the limits of the first 
ru|iture. Even before the fatal ambition of the daring hero had 
broken out in the Swiss war, the emperor Frederick the Fourth 
had taken, as he believed, the best means to secure the 
greatness of his house and the dignity of the empire, by 
betrothing his son Maximilian to the heiress of Burgundy. 
Whether, on his interview with Charles, the •violence of the 
Burgundian, or the envious suggestions of the French king 
Le^wis alarmed him, and induced his speedy departure, cannot 
be decided. Both sovereigns must have been equally alien to 
the temper of the pacific and honourable emperor. In the 
wild attaik which Charles undertook against the empire, 
Frederick proved that if he loved peace, it was not from weak¬ 
ness on from mere love of ease. It was the object of the duke 
of Burgundy to erect those central provinces between France 
and Germany, which since the times of Charlemagne and the 
Caxloviugians had been connected by so many ancient ties, 
into a kingdom, which was to stretch from the North Sea to 
thwAlps, perhaps even to the southern coasts of Provence. 
Such a kingdom would have been with justice called a Bur¬ 
gundian one, would have salasfied, nay have surpassed, the 
claims naaociated with the name, and Charles would have 
become a king, not only in name, but in reality. He "was 
foiled («s ind^ failure had often attended the attacks of a 
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bold and cliivalrous nobility, 'whifh, however, was not or¬ 
ganized upon the new tactical system), liy. the unconquerable 
bravery of the Swiss peasantry. ‘What policy had been 
unable to effect was now accomplished by love and heroism ; 
for we can say with truth, that it was love which knit the 
bonds between Mary of Burgundji and the youthful Maxi¬ 
milian. This is confirmed by the intimate concord which 
animated the souls of both during their* brief union. It 
appears also in the open and quite unexpected declaration 
made by Mary to the assembled tStates, that were hesitating to 
decide between France and the other claimants to her hand. 
She announced to them that she had already long plighted 
troth to Maximilian by* written promise and by interchange 
of rings, and hence Could not now retract. Maximilian eagerly 
responded to these words, so flattering both to his feelings and 
to his love of fame, with suitable deeds of daring, and in the 
confusion of those times had full opportunity to furnish the 
first arduous proofs of knightly* heroism. Thus begins ^he 
history of the great emperor, more like a romance of 
chivalry than the first unfolding important political 
events. To him love was no idle play of the imagination- 
no empty dream of youth ; but the flame which enkindled him 
to great deeds. Even as a mere youth, when dealing with 
the veteran politician Lewis the Eleventh, who had grown 
grey in the arts of dissimulation, he gave proof of a strong 
understanding; and the constancy, that never deserted him 
in the midst of the insurgent people, showed that he possessed 
not only the courage of the valiant knight in the d^ of battle, 
but also that far more rare and lofty courage, wnich never 
suffered him to be bowed down or shaken, which kept him 
always master of himself, even when deprived of ann^ and in 
the hands of the enemy, and ever mindful of his own honour 
and dignity. It was given to him to unite what is so rarely 
united, heroic energy with tender gentleness. He, who fighting 
against superior numbers, had himself worsted so many in the 
battle-field,—who, for knightly sport and recreation, used, like 
the fabulous heroes of antiquity, to vanquish lions with hia 
own hand,—who on their own terrific crags left behind him 
some of the boldest hunters of the Alps,—who made it hia 
amusement, in his headlong course, to sport with danger,—ha 
was at the same time susceptible of the tenderest emotioiuL 
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Of hia first beloved wife, who was so quickly snatched away 
from him, he Could neve^ speak or think for years after Hot 
death without emotion and tears;—to his father, whom he so 
Btrch surpassed in energy and intellect, he yet invariably 
evinced the most pious reverence and filial devotedness, never 
presuming on his superior faculties. Although bom a warrior 
and a general, hg was nevertheless, both by sentiment and 
on principle, a lover of peace ; and, as far as was compatible 
with hdoonr and the accomplishment ^of his great objects, he 
everpreferred peaceful negotiations to an appeal to arms, and 
showed unwearied patience and pliancy in mil trausactions 
and afiairs of state. 

This great and virtuous emperor ha°3 been often aspersed by 
the depreciatory criticisms both of native and foreign his- 
torians, simply and exclusively because he was unable to 
execute all his great schemes. As though the noblest and 
best ideas were those, which so thoroughly coirespond to 
thf wishes of the multitude,'" that any one who but possesses 
power and is favoured by fortune, may comprehend, nay even 
realize them ;—as though that very thing is not often the 
hardest to accomplish, which yet is alone right and truly great, 
which the multitude and the age do not as yet spontaneously 
desire and believe in, but which is still necessary for them m 
order to raise them above themselves;—as though in a noble 
contest with the spirit of an age, greater moral heroism may 
not be evinced, than by taking advantage of its weaknessaa. 

And after all Maximilian achieved more, and exerted 
greater iufiuence on his own age and Europe itself, than any 
of the three French kings, who were his contemporaries, 
although they possessed far greater power ; more too than all 
the subtle Italian politicians, who thought they so often far 
Burpassed and overreached him, as every one else bora on 
this side of the Alps. As regards his internal policy in 
Qermany and Austria, the Catholic Queen Isabella and 
Ximenea, can alone, among his contemporaries, sustain a 
ootnparisDB with him. c While yet in the ftjwer of his age, 
ainl, as it were, at a stroke, he saved his Burgundian beri- 
the pre!ierTat*OE of which, under the drcmnstances, sur- 
ptMsed all expectation; he delivered Austria from Hunga^ 
after the death of Matthias Corvinns, aad although in Uiie 
quarter he waa neither able nor willing further to follow up 
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Ms advantages and victories, he ;fet seemed the old here¬ 
ditary claims of Austria upon that orown, and founded upon 
these two great aeg^uisitions and expectations the fiitme 
power of his house. Under the sole government of his 
father, its peace had been often troubled: but with his co¬ 
operation it was now fully restored, and its divided strength 
once more reunited. > 

Moreover, as he could not always accomplish all that he 
aimed at, his personal relations to Europe, to Germany, and to 
his age in general, and the influence he exercised upon tSem, 
■will he far better understood by reflecting upon the prin¬ 
ciples that guided him, gather than by narrating his actions 
and history. The principles according to which Maximilian 
acted in the affairs and political relations of Europe, as well as 
of Germany, were identical with those, which his predecessors 
of the Hapeburg family had long followed, and always kept 
in view. The only difference -(jas, that he took up these 
principles with greater energy and zeal, and combined wfth 
them many ideas and views altogether original and peculkir. 
With respect to European affiiirs, the principles of Austria 
had been ever the same, from the time of Albert the Second 
down to Maximilian, yea, even to Charles the Fifth; namely, 
to direct all the military force of united Europe against the 
then universal enemy the Turks, and among the Christian 
powers to preserve peace as much as possible; to attain 
every object rather by way of peaceful negotiation than by 
force of arms; and if contests and wars did actually arise, 
speedily to compose them in the same way, as a family dis¬ 
pute ; to unite the reigning houses more and more into one 
family; and, finally, to support in all things the dignity and 
the authority of the church and of the pope, and uphold the 
ancient rights and claims of the imperial crown. That even 
in Italy the Austrian sovereigns never sought to stretch 
their authority beyond the limits of a supreme protectorate 
(after the old impefial fashion), or to convert their posier 
into unlimited despotism, is beet proved’by tie result. 

These were the j^inciples on which all the Austrian em¬ 
perors, from Albert the Second to Charles the Fifth, based 
their policy. They were very different from those of the 
other European kings, among whom, if any system—miy 
fixed maxims, of government be traceable, they are such on^ 
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as tend to the consolidaticto of absolute power. The Austrian 
sovereigns, moreover, were guided by the far loftier idea of 
a Christian republic—of a free and peaceable confederation of 
all European states and nations. The very first undertaking 
of the emperor Albert- was a vigorous war against the 
Turks, wherein sickness and death overtook him. It was a 
great misfortune,for Hungary, that after his death, and es¬ 
pecially during the, reign of Matthias Corvinus, the energies 
of thaf country, instead of being employed in persevering 
opposition against the Turks, were weakened by internal 
divisions, or altogether wasted in idle and aAbitious schemes 
against neighbouring Christian kingdoms. Brief as was his 
reign, Albert tbe Second gave, nevertheless, the strongest 
proofs of his anxiety for the peace of the church and for the 
dignity of its head. Even from the time of their founder 
Rodolph, the Austrian had been distinguished above all 
German princes as well by their devotion to the faith and 
tct the church, as by their chivalrous virtues. In the life of 
the emperor Frederick the Fourth, his long friendship for 
jEneas Sylvius, who was subsequently Pope Pius the Second, 
is one of its noblest traits. The labours of this pontiflT, one 
of the most learned and intellectual men of his age, had 
succeeded in restoring the peace of the church, troubled 
chiefly by the schisms of the councils, and the fury of the 
Hussites. If all his successors in the papal chair had under¬ 
stood Germany and German affairs so accurately as he, this 
peace would have been longer preserved. The superior power 
of the warlike, capricious, and avaricious Matthias Corvinus, 
Frederick indeed was unable to withstand; but in his nego¬ 
tiations and political relations with Swritzerland, with France, 
and Burgundy, ho was more fortunate. In these he dis¬ 
played, besides his usual sagacity, a love of peace, that was 
with him, not a sentiment merely, but a principle. Maximi¬ 
lian, too, was only drawn by others into that eddy of wars, 
alliances, and counter-alliances, which at that period kept 
half Europe in agitation. Charles the Bold's ambition and 
thirst of feme gave the impulse ; and after his fall, the same 
Inst of conquest seized on the French kings, especially Charles 
the Eighth ; while Lewis the Eleventh, on the contrary, had 
striven to aggrandize his power only within his own domi¬ 
nions. When the contest regarding the inheritance of Bur* 
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gundy was at length teminated, tins lust of conquest was 
directed towards Italy. Milan and ^Naples were the objects, 
and Switzerland the generally too ready instrument, of these 
ambitious views. The levity and anarchy of the Florentines, 
the selfish neutrality of Venice, and the crafty politics of all 
the Italians, furnished the materials of fermentation, and fed 
the flames of war, which devastated Italy so long, with ever 
fresh fuel. 

The Italians had brought these evils oh themselves; they 
had been the first to calf in the French. • 

After their iountry had long been the theatre of war, 
whereby it had been utterly distracted, the ruling idea of the 
nation was expressed in ohe single wish, namely, the liberation 
of Italy from foreign yoke, or from the yoke of the barbarians, 
as they termed all born on this side of the Alps. This was, 
however, a mere negative, an utterly unattainable desire. 
Italy could not at that period become a single state, for 
which of the subsisting states, which were all of nearly eq^ 
power, could so far acquire superiority Cfer the others, as to 
become the centre of the new body politic, and incorporate them 
with itself ? For this purpose it would have been necessary 
that, save this one, they should all be first dissolved, and their 
local peculiarities at least be destroyed. Thus it was often the 
very parties who spoke the loudest about the unity and inde¬ 
pendence of the nation, who threw their country into anarchy, 
and led thereby to its subjection. The Italians of that age 
were indeed in general superior to any other people in politics; 
if we apply that term to dissimulation, or to the art of acquir¬ 
ing or preserving power by all possible means; but of great 
political ideas we find no longer any trace among them at this 
period. It was self-evident that northern and central Italy 
conld only be constituted as a confederation of independent 
states. Now if, in order to maintain equilibrium therein, the 
power and protection of a third party were needed, it would have 
been easy for the Italians to draw a comparison between the 
French protectorate which they were introducing, and tBat 
supreme control of the German emperors, which was founded 
upon ancient law and custom. They should have contrasted 
the fate of the smaller provinces incorporated with the French 
monarchy, such as Bretagne and Provence, with the independ- 
enqe enjoyed by the particular states and nations in Germany 
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imdier the imperial s^ay.c Hence those older Italian patriots 
of tlie time of Dante, who desired nothing more ardently th&K 
io see a vigorous German emperor, who should love honour 
and justice, and should regenerate Italy and the empire, cfeise 
a far better path than those later and false patriots of Florence, 
who had the liberaticm of Italy perpetually on their 1^. 
Could Maximilian have fulfilled the singular wish he ex¬ 
pressed in his later years of becoming pope, we may readily 
presume, that he whuld have succeeded in Italy as well as in 
Germany by establishing order and unity in a confederacy of 
Italian states, and perhaps making Rome ths centre of such 
a ledgue. He would probably have been more competent to 
preside over the church than Pope Jdlius the Second, who was 
as much addicted to war as he was inconstant in his alliances, 
and who no less eontributod to introduce confusion into Italy, 
than to lower the authority of the ecclesiastical dignity. 

In the whirlpool of these Italian wars, amid the confusion of 
Ifi^ues and conuter-leagngs quickly formed and dissolved, 
and wherein he was, now fairly entangled, Maximilian is best 
characterized by the conscientiousness with which he adhered 
to the aliiances he had once entered into. He was alike 
averse to the arts of the Italian politicians, and to the levity 
wherewith the French kings, albeit they were not all systemati¬ 
cally faithless like Lewis the Eleventh, so q)Bedily forgot their 
promises. This conscientiousness often deprived him of the 
greatest advantages and success. One design he had in tlKse 
Italian wars peculiar to himself, but which be was unable to 
realize, although the principal powers of that period coope¬ 
rated with him to that end, either from not rightly comprehend¬ 
ing or from quickly losing sight of the object: this was the de- 
structida and piartition of Venice. The high degree in which he 
was personally wronged by Venice can here alone justify or 
esouse bim. The enoroaohments and conquests of Venico 
had violated or menaced tie Tyrol, Italy, and the empire in 
itti aneisot rights, dahns, and territorial frontiers. Here 
tib&efbre, was a sufficient ground and oecasiem for wax, and if 
ttie spirit -af conquest was not here without its influeace, yet 
thia was the qnajlar, certainly, in which it could be exoW 
with the most advaurtage to tlM hereditary dominions of - ttie 
house cf Aastzm. Maximilian, however, sought not to -emh 
Ventee, but mged its destmetian, and his hatred against thie 
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state, the only one against whicb he, evinced hatred, may 
perhaps have had other besides these^ merely personal grounds. 
In a complicated and agitated community of independent 
states, an undisguised, warlike, and passionaie lust of conquest 
is far less dangerous and fatal to that public spirit, which 
alone can preserve freedom and *unity, than cold selfish 
neutrality. Nothing is more likely to ufiend and exaqierate a 
statesman, animated with love of justice ‘and honour, and 
inspired by great ideas, than such caBsnlating selfislmeas. 
Thus from .his loftier pomt of view, Majdmilian may not per¬ 
haps have beeik wrong in attributing the source of all the 
evils in Italy chiefly to Venice. 

Usual as it is to ceiffenre the state-policy of MaiimiUan, 
because he did not succeed in aU his objects, he yet accom¬ 
plished more than the kings of France, with incomparably 
greater power, were able to achieve, for with all their love of 
conquest, the latter yet acted as if they had no plan what¬ 
ever, or could not adhere to one. • Fortune assisted in raia^ 
Maximilian’s son, Philip the Fair, as as his grandson 
Charles, to the Spanish throne. But would it not 1® indeed 
unjust to ascribe eicluavely to fortune the fruit of so man^ 
toils undergone, so many obstacles overcome ; when it is 
certain that no contemporary sovereign was so active and inde- 
&tigable in negotiations, and in the despatch of state business, 
nor acted upon such fixed principles, as Maximilian ? 

Far sinij^er than his share in the Italian troubles, and in 
the afiairs of Europe in general, was his task in Germany. 
There too, from the badness of the ccmstitntion, and the 
oluh-law which was thereby perpetuated, he had extraordi- 
uar^ difficulties to contend with. His pecnliar merit did not 
lie in the unwearied, ever-renewed efforts, that he n&de to 
maintain the public peace, and give efficiency to the laws for 
that object by the institution <rf the ehamb« of jn^ice, and 
the division of Germany into mrcles. Tlmse measures had 
been already approved and commenced by his predecessors, 
but he is to he commended for havipg carried them idto 
effect with greater energy and perseverance, and on a more 
systematic plan. The reMon, however, why tranquillity was 
never wholly re-established, is to be aooght for in the txm- 
sdtutkm itself^ in which Charles the Fourth, ha from eradU 
cating the chief political evils, had, by imparting to thmn ti» 
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semblance of law, onlyc perpetuated and legalized them. 
Charles the Fourth, too, ^lad promulgated laws regarding the 
public peace. But his views and principles were ve^ 
different from those of the Austrian emperors. It is remark¬ 
able that the far more fitting measures proposed by tha 
emperor Albert the Second, for insuring the public peace, 
were rejected, because they were found too favourable to tha 
cities, a striking proof of the spirit that animated the policy 
of the'Austrian etaiperors. Frederick the Fourtk it is 
affismed, sought to abolish the Roman jurispruda|S(!eia juris¬ 
prudence which had introduced so nouch compUpition into the 
affairs of life, and whose influence was injuries to freedom, 
and which had deprived us of that noble Id institution, 
originally Germanic, but now preserved in Eofland alone— 
the sessions of the peace, wherein the judges taken from 
the people themselves, and the accused are tned by their 
peers. It is certain that it was the general principle of the 
Austrian emperors to uphdld national rights and customs. 
The best illustration of Austrian principles with regard to 
the political constitution of Germany is to be found in the 
first proposal for the subdivision of the empire according to 
the four chief nations, the Suabians, Bavarians, Nether- 
landers, and Saxons. We may assume that this division into 
circles was not intended merely as a substitute for the old 
extinct duchies, but was to pave the way for their restora¬ 
tion. Such a restoration in regard to Suabia, Austria 
repeatedly endeavoured to accomplish ; and here the generid 
interest of the whole empire coincided with that of her own 
house. To restore these old national duchies and confedera¬ 
tions would have been the sole means for thoroughly renovating 
the cohstitution, so that all affairs of national interest, and 
especially the election of the king, should be decided by the 
real will and pewer of the nation. The very reverse of all 
this took place in the elective constitution of Charles the 
Fourth, by reason of the arbitrary distribution of the right of 
eldbtion without any inference whatever to the chief members 
and great divisions of the nation, as well os by reason of the 
privileges conferred on the prince-electors. In a confederate 
state, if the prince-electors are almost wholly indepietiiieLt 
and hereditary, and the supreme head finds himself shaded 
by hk very doction, it is easy to foresee that the electers 
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must, by the force of things,- everji day, grow more powerful, 
because they have so many opportunities which they can 
take advantage of for such a purpose. The head of the 
state, on the other hand, becomes necessarily more and more 
powerless, the bonds between the head and the members are 
relaxed, and the whole body politic approximates ever nearer 
to its dissolution. This, in the case of the Germanic empire, 
would have ensued much earlier, if a concui'rence of peculiar 
circumstances had not E^tificially so long*protracted its exist¬ 
ence. Thus Charles the Fourth's fundamental constitutiijn of 
the empire was in reality a fundamental disorganization 
thereof. Still more injurious wa.s the moral effect it for the 
most part produced upofi the sentiments and modes of think¬ 
ing of the German princes. By this constitution their feel¬ 
ings were necessarily and inevitably estranged and diverted 
from the empire at large, and their minds turned exclusively 
towards the aggrandizement of their own power ; and it only 
too often happened, that the election of the king, which 
ought to have been the most momentous a&ir of the wfiole 
nation, was in the unworthiest manner made matter of 
bargain and sale between a few princes and their councillors. 
Hence, likewise, that selfishness and coarse appetite for petty 
territorial acquisitions, joined to the utmost indifi’erence and 
lukewarmness for all that concerned their fatherland and its 
general well-being, which became from this period apparent 
in the sentiments and mode of thinking of the German 
princes. In the pictures that are drawn of the club-law 
existing at that period, the blame of all the disorders then 
prevailing is usually cast exclusively on the nobility. These 
disorders were undoubtedly great, for they amounted almost 
to a general civil war between the powerful andlarrogant 
cities, and an equally unbridled nobility. Under the mask, 
however, of mildness, and the semblance of legal forms, the 
degeneracy of the princes, their want of patriotism, was per¬ 
haps still greater than that of the nobles themselves. To the 
latter, with all their turbulence, we cannot deny, even at this 
epoch, the possession of noble energies and qualities, which, 
had they been only better regulated and more severely con¬ 
trolled, must have exerted an ennobling and beneficial in- 
flstmoe upon their country. We can also trace this spirit in 
the autobiography of the hero, Gfitz von Berlichingea. Tho 
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whole clob-law ejatem an(l ita animating aentiments are there 
truly enough revealed; and in his own frank avowala he 
presents us with a curious compound of the robber-chief, and 
ol an enthuaiastic hero devoted to his country and his duty. 
This warlike, club-law nobility, that now got the upper hand, 
was a new, and in troth a very degenerate, form of nobility, 
when compared with our old national and the ensning fendal 
and chivalrous nubility ; it was the fourth form assumed by 
that fupdamentaJ power of the state. The first germ of the 
abuse lay in the aaicient right of sell'-defenoe; this degene¬ 
racy, however, and anarchy, did not become generally preva¬ 
lent until the feudal ties grew relaxed and lost tJieir force, 
while the spirit of chivalry, never having become universally 
prevalent, was not sufficiently strong to counteract the evil. 
There were two different means whereby this state of oon- 
ihsioa conld be pnt an end to i either by the establishment of 
absolute moiiaxdiy, or by bringing back the nobles to their 
true destination and to th? old original principles of the 
Getmanic constitution. The latter was the better, but like¬ 
wise the more arduous course. Among a nobility like this, a 
very powerful emperor alone could have succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing order, and in directing such noble energies to the 
well-being of the state. But it was the princes themselves 
who chiefly impeded such a policy, by their perpetual oppo¬ 
sition to the imperial authority, and by the general want they 
evinced of all high purpose and generous sentiment, and <rf 
truly princely and p^iotic views. 

In its principles and modes of thinking the house of Baps- 
burg is clearly distinguished from the other German princdy 
houses, and, by its more chivalrous spirit, forms an honour¬ 
able exception in that age ; a very powerful eauee may indeed 
bo assigned in explanation of the fact. The extraM-dinary 
and almost uninterrupted series of misfortunes that befel it ia 
the interval between Kodolph and Maximilian may have con¬ 
tributed to preserve La its members a lofty tone of mind, 
while reooUectioBB af£^Ql]di's lame and the pnstine ^ory of 
their house and its great destinies upheld their courage ; m 
that even in the utmost misfortunes they nei^r ceased to aim 
at the inipectal dignity, and at the restoration of their anment 
glory. A great aim is the best security against petty iaeit* 
and petty ways of thinking. 
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No one was so deeply impressed ^s Maximilian with noble 
aeal for the honour of his house, as well as with the high 
destination of the imperial office. *Him8elf a knight and a 
patriotic German, he inspired the nobility of his age with a 
sense of chivalry and a spirit of patriotism, and in general 
restored peace and order in Germany, as far as under the 
circumstances was at all practicable. An idea peculiar to 
Maximilian was the institution of the Suablan league. This 
German confederacy, founded in accordance with ^he old 
Germanic customs and (xormanic predilection for free assocaa- 
tione, and aftea the example of the Swiss and the Hanseatic 
league, was intended to create a national power, that might 
restore the constitutioil to its ancient force and dignity. 
The union of the cities, nobles, and princes might perhaps 
compose and heal the dissensions between the two first, which 
had almost grown to a general civil war, and might in general 
reanimate national feelings and ‘the sentiment of German 
unity in the most subdivided portions of the empire. To 
this end, this great and powerful league much contrlbuf^; 
until subseijuently great events and new objects carried 
away the qurit of the age, and a universal change ensued. 
That Maximilian here meditated something beyond and far 
greater than this, is evident from his seeking to draw the 
iSwiss into the Suabian league, and thus make a last attempt 
to unite them once more closely to the empire. If in thie 
project also he failed, he still has the merit of having sought 
what it was the duty of a German emperor to seek,—^ 
having foreseen the unhappy consequences to Germany, 
which its separation from Switzerland involved ; and if any 
piaoticable means were left to reknit the severed ties, the 
method he adopted was the most calculated to insare* success. 

The modes of thinking and the political principles of the 
Austrian princes may be most accurately characterized in a 
few word^ by saying that they best upheld the constitution 
of the middle ages, until a new age required other maxims of 
goveamment. The three uoive)^ ^nds, whereby all* the 
nations of western Europe in the middleage were or might he 
united into one Christian republic, were the Church, the Im¬ 
perial dignity, and the institution oi {ffiivaliy. In these three 
great moisl powers lay all the mbstanoe and the whole com¬ 
pass of political ait in the middle age. They survived the 
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longest in tha imperial hnuse of Austria ; while, in the other 
great states, the notion^ of all Christendom constituting » 
body-politic—a confederacy of Christian nations, had been 
already long lost; all consideration for the general well-being 
of Europe had been neglected, while selfish and isolated en¬ 
deavours to consolidate absolute power at home were alorae 
apparent. In the discharge of their imperial duties, the 
Austrian princes proved the truth of this assertion by their 
devotion to the chitrch, by their moderate policy, founded 
upon pacific negotiations in the affairs of Europe, and as re¬ 
gards Germany, by their chivalrous virtue* and ceaseless 
efforts to restore the true old Germanic freedom and Germanic 
constitution. * 

If at that period even a Maximilian, one of the most active, 
energetic, and perhaps intellectual monarchs that modern 
history can point to, neither did nor could succeed, in 
wholly renovating the German constitution, he neverthe¬ 
less exercised a powerful influence on the German mind, 
wh'ich under him, ^nd in part by his means, received in all 
departments a fresh impulse. Although he did not seek, like 
Charles the Fourth, merely to uphold the outward semblance 
and dead forms of the constitution, but to maintain and re¬ 
store its living force, he was nevertheless acquainted Vith 
all the new views and learning wherein his age was so 
fertile. Unweariedly active as a statesman, as a chivnirons 
warrior engaged in numberless wars and martial sports, his 
acquirements and productions in science and art would have yet 
been sufficient to procure for him an honourable place among 
the thinkers and artists of his time, and to have fiUed up the 
life of a laborious scholar. With the greatest scholars of his 
age, he'was in dose correspondence; and, while he would 
propose to some philosophic problems for solution, he would, 
in conjunction with others, personally and aealously engage 
in historical researches. He suggested, nay even hims^ 
composed several works, and selected moreever the German 
language, although he .was versed in all the other tongues then 
current in Europe, and, as a man of business, was familiar 
with Latin. He loved and patronized the arts of design, 
•which in his reigu flourished in Germany, especially in the 
person of Albert Diirer. The Riechanical arts likewise and the 
mathematics were duly appreciated by him, and applied to the 
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art of war. Through bis means therfnilijary skill of the Ger¬ 
mans reached a higher degree of perfe^ction, so that the German 
infantry—the Lands-knechte—was now considered equal to 
the Swiss; and, with respect to fortification and the use of 
artillery, the Germans, in the opinion of those skilled in tho 
art, were superior to all other natioas. 

Together with restless activity, he was chiefly distinguished 
by a large comprehensiveness of mind, which embraced the 
most opposite objects in^its grasp. For Ms impracticable and 
unexecuted projects, no one will reproach him who is,ac¬ 
quainted with those times, and who knows how deeply his 
influence was nevertheless felt mediately or immediately, or 
how much he called forfh in the spirit of the age. His fanlts 
were such as are not seldom to be found in noble-minded, and 
especially in very active men ; he was somewhat extravagant, 
in anger he was violent, although his powerful mind would 
quickly regain moderation and self-command, and he loved 
enjo3niient. * • ^ 

The character of the German natign at this time was 
divided into two perfectly distinct forms. The German 
nobility and the German cities, in intellect and refinement, 
were more dissimilar than two distinct nations could be from 
each other. Of Maximilian, we may say that he united in 
liimself the two elements of German character and German 
civilization then existing. The spirit of chivalry, which 
although no longer gentle and tender, as it appears in earlier 
times and histories, yet still continued to distinguish the law¬ 
less nobles, and to adorn them with some admirable qualities, 
and those excellences characteristic of the civilization of cities, 
industry, a deep meditative spirit, which speaks to us from the 
buililings, the paintings, and the writings that the burgesses of 
that age have left us, were blended in the mind of Maximilian. 
Without exaggeration we may call Maximilian, in respect of 
bis comprehensive intellectual capacity, the most complete, the 
most perfect German of his age. 
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LECTURE XIL 

ON THE REFORMATION. 

BAfore attempting to adra-w a ptetare of the age of the 
Beformation and of Charles the Fifth, this appears to me the 
best oj^ortunity for stating at fall t^ object which I have 
had in yiew in the ‘composition of tl^ee leotures. The age 
we live in, will appear, even to the remotest centaries, one 
of tte most remarkable and extraordinary that the history 
of the world can show. Who would not gladly gain a clear 
insight into the inward connection "and hidden reasons of 
such extraordinary phenomena? Who would not gladly 
learn to divine the course which the human mind may take 
and will take amid this universal concussion of aU things 2 
Who can wholly withdraw his mind from these lofty contem.- 
plations; can sever and keep himself indepSnd^t of his 
age^ Whom does it not seize upon more or less forcibly, and 
hurry irresistibly into the vortex of its movements ? 

Vaiions attempts have been made to delineate this age, so 
fertile in great p^tkal changes, and in still more important 
intellectual revolutions, to explain and comprehend its various 
naovemeuts. Such an end also I have proposed to myseK in 
the preseirt lectures. 

That BO real history of our own times can be written, bat 
at most, only preparatory materials for snch can be arrange^* 
is quite clear ; for no history of events, which are still incom¬ 
plete, which are yet too proximate to our view, and in whidh 
we are still taking part, is possible. Some intellectual writers 
have attempted to characterize the social life of our age, 
portraying the individnal tcaite that distinguish it. Many 
of these traits, indeed, ase found to be correctly drawn; 
mmij of the remarks are considered acute ; while others 
appear doubtful and vague, or may be even judged incorreet; 
but «ven if each observation taken singly be correct, yet in 
the end we have but isolated views, while the leading idea— 
the connection and spirit of the whole, is wanting; which, 
nevertheless, is precisely what we seek for. On the other 
hand, many perspicacious thinkers have endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain and characterize the spirit of the age, by propounding 
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a general theory of the ineyitable yiart;^ of intellect and of 
man, and by assigning the place whyjh the present age will 
take in this progress, in this series of centuries and cycles. 
But even if such a theory could lay claim to general accept¬ 
ance, which is far from being the ease, it wonld still ev« 
remain a -mere undefined ouditte, an empty idea- When we 
hear from a pUlosopher of this stamp that orir age hovers oo 
the limits between extreme degeneracy and‘the mnch-hoped- 
for regeneration and refopn, such a remaA is far freoi suffi¬ 
cient, I will not say fuUy to solve the pretdem of ,tbe 
mighty destinies and providential events, whereof we are 
eye-w^eeses, hnt even to enable us to appreciate the* true 
causes and moral character of all these desti^tive movements 
and revolutions, in which we participate. The historical 
appears to me the safest path for finding that correct appre¬ 
ciation of the age, which is so anxiously sought for by all. 
Since similar epochs of great and general corrvulsion have 
occurred before now in the coifrse of modem history, he 
who has a vivid perception of the age o{ the great ncrthem 
migrations, of the age of the Crusades, and that of the 
Eeformation, who has maturely reflected upon the coarse, 
the consequences, and the characteristic differences of these 
epochs, will surely be best on his guard against any illusions 
consequent on the startling events of our times, and best 
enabW to form a clear, well-grounded judgment npon them. 
In this respect, however, I beheve that a new delineation of 
well-known facts, directed entirely to this object, will h« 
worthy of attention, only if I succeed in describing and ilhm- 
trating those three great epochs of nniversai eoovulsion. 

The historical explication of onr own age by the study of 
the past will be, however, fruitless, we confine ourselves to 
details only; if, for instance, we seek more isolated parallels^ 
which after aH will be merely amusing, never exactty eor- 
rect, nor truly illnstratiTe. The result will be the same, if 
from the endtess mass of fects in uniTerra.1 history, we seek 
out matter wherewithal to compare, anjl to justify, or excuse 
the events of contemporary history; for it would be ea^ to 
find in this way some similaw ease, some apparently justifying 
fact, for everything, however revolting to the feelings, how¬ 
ever shocking to the reason ; and so in this manuM ^ 
words of the Preacher wouM he verified, “ that there u 
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nothing now under the syiii.” If we do notlooli to mere de¬ 
tails, hut to the general sjiirit and connection of history, there 
ia, undoubtedly, no better antidote to the errors of our 
own age, than tlie recollections of the mighty jiast. For 
this reason I thought myself uhliged, in addition to the three 
great epochs of universal,courulsion—the epoch of the Cier- 
niaiiic migrations, of the Crusades, and of the Iteformation, 
to add as vigoroTia a jiicture ojj was in my power of the 
primitive German ^leople; to portray as well their earliest 
condition, when they were still living in the iirimcval free¬ 
dom of their forests, as the full maturity of Jlieir civilization 
in the middle age. Thhs required us esjieclally to survey and 
illustrate the great political power* and forms which jire- 
vailed in the middle age ; the relations and bonds of union 
between the church and the old imperial power, in Germany, 
Italy, and Europe; and, finally, the spirit of chivalry. This 
was the more needful, booauso the chief quc.stioii, even of 
our own times, the grand qMe.stion of our social constitution, 
tiifns upon the possibility of preserving what is essentially 
good and beneficial in our ancient cuiibtitutiou, in the new 
social relations that have sprung up throughout the world; 
upon the l)e.st, mo.st fitting, and safest combination of ancient 
rights, with all that the circumstauee.s of modern life im¬ 
periously require. 

Tliis leads us to refleot upon the chief fundamental power 
of civil life and the constitution of society. History ami 
theory coincide in representing the nobility as this funda¬ 
mental power of the state, as all other orders have been 
formed and moulded in and by the nobility. If this be so, it 
will be the simpler and safer course to explain in what 
nobility e.ssentially consists ; wdiat its mission requires it to 
be, by a mere comparison of facts, by a narrative of what it 
originally was, and what in the course of time dt hecame, at 
first by its noble development and glorification througli the 
laws and high obligation.? of chivalry, and afterwards in its 
degeneracy and bafuarism through club-law and unbridled 
lore of war. Such a course is far preferable to any of those 
uncertain theories about the state, the constitution, and legis¬ 
lation, of which our times have seen sc, many arise and dis¬ 
appear. Of all earlier ages of universal commution, not one 
approximates so closely to the present as the age of the 
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Reformation. If, in die age of the tnigtotion of the northerii 
nations, and in that of the crusaded,,'tfle'tmt^ifSal tnorfenrenf 
Tvas rather produced bv A fresh spring of'ftp ttpa^loation, ill 
that of the Reformatmn, precisely a3*hi ont oWis; it -was the 
understanding, it -s^il^fcRtight, that ften ‘aiKfeirted its supre¬ 
macy, and proved IBetf a power either bf presearvation' oi 
destruction. That tholi^fi*—that god withinjw^wdieB tartred 
to'things divine, should; Ife able to exert so ^'wefrfnl a s#aji 
over the world and over .time, is in. itself Jbiaethitig calbqlhtbd 
to exalt the dignity of man. How terrific it# jlowesr bhd>it# 
action may becotne, if passion and selfdove govern its hi^*" 
energies, that age as well as our owdi' offers striking'r 
instructive examples, flence a carefiil examination iff" 
Reformation, and especially of its internal causes, will 
fitting place in this series of reflections upon modern 
and conftitute a necessary, perhaps oven the most im^OraSSt 
part thereof. The causes wherein originated the Luthdraii 
troubles, and whereby tbejt Ettaified such rapid diffusion Md 
such permanent duration, and, in fina, the reasofia ' “*^ 
instead of a reformation of the whole church, a mere i 
was the result, these will be set forth jn the clearest lig 
a chameteristio description of the following four great i 
extraordinary Germans. 

Keuchlin, ITlric von Hutten, Luther, and MelanCii 
were each of them scholars, although the first filled 1 
several considerable offices of stsfte, and the second w&a a 
soldier and a knight. As scholars they exertedj^ hjf fti^ 
writings and their eloquence, an influence upon ft 
Upon the world, such as few rulers and princes of ftat 
other period have exercised. The two fonner, ReubHRn.^^ 
Hutten, as they only prepared the tray for and iT^in^tliSfi^ 
in the movement, oceopy a less prominent place in 
yef Vas their influence' not i^ally. the leas oq that acpbnm. 
Jteuchjln tra# a man ef'whoni it may be said^ ftat'if hi# Iiad 
heed fte'jpiedominaot spil^t, if so rate ^d profound a sipMt 
cofird .J&vi heo6aie niiiveiW, a refo^iffialibn in the hi Adit 
sense cd ftA’ ’ti'ord,' a philhsoplffio fifijit^fton and j^est'otation^ 
C^sdaidty, ohsimred by schpta^e dlsp'ntes, would* 
hjiro'Hfeen '^ffeofei; bflt tha^"heytir would 
neyw Voull a schism iii tho^eyt^h have been jntr 
fUe dhawfth^ of Ulric Ven Hsten' and Lnfteittfob 
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the rise of the schism, apil for that spirit of violence, hostile 
to all reconciliation, tvhi^tli the Reformation assumed from the 
very outset. Had it been still po.ssiblc to restore the 
troubled peace after the rupture had already existed for an 
entire generation, that work, so earnestly desired by the great 
oniperor Charles the Fifth, would have been more readily 
accomplished through the mild Melancthon, and other like- 
minded men, thah by any other Protestants. In subseijuciit 
times the prevalenf modes of thinking were much changed, 
the spirit of the Protestants became very difl'erent. Rightly 
to understand, however, the moral philosophic causes of that 
great event, so fertile in results, we must wholly transplant 
ourselves into that first period, must contemplate the Reforma¬ 
tion exactly as it was in its origin. 

Reuchlin, one of the first .scholars that Germany ever 
produced, and as much at home in Italy as in his native 
country, united all the literary culture, all the knowledge and 
learning, which either coilntry at the end of the fifteenth 
century could supply. Not content with being the powerful 
critic and restorer of the then reviving Greek literature, ho 
was at the same time, for all Europe, the founder and creator 
of oriental studies. Unlike later scholars and men of letters, 
however, these studies were not with him a mere matter of 
philology, of historical compilation, or of rhetorical brilliancy, 
he directed all his researches to the highest object of know¬ 
ledge, that which the inrjuiring mind must ever consider its 
principal concern, namely, the knowledge of man, of nature, 
and of God. 

Ho was beyond comparison the profoundest philosopher of 
bis age ; in the rare combination of depth with perspicuity he 
surpasses even Leibnitz. With respect to the fulness and scope 
of his learning, no one at that day could be compared with him, 
except perhaps one Italian youth. Prince Pius di Mirandola, 
the wonder of Lis contemporaries. The latter, however, was 
snatched away by a,premature death, and never attained so 
mut:h lucidity of thought as Reuchlin. With the external 
world, with life and afl'airs of state, Reuchlin was necessarily 
familiar, as a man standing in closest ■connection with most of 
the learned and with many highly educated princes and 
Robles of his time, both in Italy and Germany. His predi- 
JectioR for oriental languages and oriental philosophy rendered 
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him an object of dislike and suspicion to soino of the more 
narrow-minded ecclesiastics and theologfans of his time. The 
dispute was animated, and was even^;arried to Home ; but in 
lioino the decision was favourable to Reuchlin and to the good 
cause. Rome was at that time more than ever the seat of 
learning, of the arts, and of true^inteUectual culture ; and 
shortly before the breaking out of the Reformation, an inde¬ 
pendence of thought prevailed there, that m»st alnio.st astonish 
us at the present day. Yet it was not thg case, as is often re¬ 
presented, that in Rom! free-thinking and religious ludifl'er- 
eutism prevaileij all the more generally in secret, because tliey 
were uot publicly profes.sed, and had made men toleranf and 
indulgent in matters of faith, it they did not alfect the con¬ 
stitution of the church. This mode of thinking may indeed 
here and there have manifested itself in Italy, hut among tho 
leading men, the better and worthier class of literati, these 
liberal views sprang from a thorough and profound knowledge 
of phil osophy, as well as of religi^in and art, and from a con¬ 
viction of their mutual harmony. Reuchliu’s philoBophy»far 
surpasses the measure and tho limits of dommon-plaoe ability 
and common-place views. Isolated portions of it may have 
certainly appeared dangerous to the more narrow-minded ; but 
the entire system is not inconsistent with the Christian faith. 
It is, how'ever, very remote from the vdews and doctrines of the 
Protestants ; on the contrary, it serves as the best proof, 
that in his peculiar opinions Reuchlin by no means belonged to 
the Protestant party. It was solely because the controversy 
regarding oriental languages and ])hilosophy was drawn into 
the vortex of the Protestant movement, that Reuchlin too was 
afterwards considered one of the founders and originators ot 
the Reformation, which he undoubtedly, without dejiring or 
foreseeing it, helped to bring about. 

Historical accounts of the Reformation usually deduce its 
origin from the sale of indulgences, and the collections of 
money made in Germany for Rome, and which were piously 
intended to complete the noble chur^ of St. Peter’s. , To 
derive its origin, however, from this or any individual abuse 
whatever, were simply to stop short at the first outward occa¬ 
sion of this revolution; an abuse that could have been easily 
removed without producing such vast consequences, without 
bringing about an event and a commotion, which even without 
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this accidental occasion '^’ould a little sooner or later have still 
ensued. Far deeper tlian in this accidental occasion is the 
real cause of the ItefomWtion to be sought for, and it existed 
long before this final outbreak occurred. It lay in the then 
prevailing philosophy, or rather in the neglect and degeneracy 
thereof; in philosophy, that is, in the scientific foundation of 
all higher instruction, and in the inward spirit of public opi¬ 
nion. At that period, more than ever, was philosophy the 
basis 0^ all higher education, and in all times has it been the 
inward spirit and the chief moving agent of public opinion, 
and of the prevailing modes of thinking. „In the invisible 
dom.aln of philosophy, in the mind of the original thinkers of 
every age. those revolutions are e\cr first ■wrought ; those 
modes of thinking have sprung up, which, after they have 
become for one or more generations generally prevalent, 
mould public opinion, and produce effects in the external 
worid that are often only too vast and too visible. One would 
think indeed that philosophy needed not, like other science.s, 
■to'^ow and enlarge with time, that in general it was not su.s- 
ceptible of change since the only ijuestion then at issue is 
as to the knowledge of the Eternal, which in the sense of our 
own imperfection we call God, in respect to our moral desti¬ 
nies, virtue and justice, in reference to our hopes, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. For knowledge like thi.s may be indeed 
expressed with infinite variety, but i.s not capable of any addi¬ 
tion. The great progre.ss and the discoveries, of which philo¬ 
sophy from time to time boii-sts, are only diso^v^es which 
have already been made by others also hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of years before, in other forms, however, and in other 
language. The manner, however, in which this knowledge 
is expr9,ssed, unfolded, and communicated, is of the utmost 
importance in respect to general opinion, which sooner or later 
is ever regulated by philosophy. Still more is this the case, 
if the national mind takes a destructive course, and sets itself 
in opposition to that knowledge which can alone give moral 
unky and stability ths^an and to life; or when the oppor¬ 
tunity has been neglected for setting aside the noxious influ¬ 
ence of those destructive opinions, while there is yet time. 
Whenever a state or a creed stands in open or secret opposition 
to the prevailing philosophy, we may be sure that they will be 
gr^ually undermined, and will succumb to violent revolutions. 
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From the earliest times, from her* very origin, was Chris¬ 
tianity intimately allied even bysomefif her very first teachers 
Yvith philosophy—a certain proof that this alliance was not 
accidental, hut essential to Christianity. Even her primitive 
apologists completed the victory over the belief and the princi¬ 
ples of heathenism chiefly by the superiority of the Christian 
])hilosophy over the stoic-platonic. How isjurious then to 
religion itself must have been that decay^nd degeneracy of 
philosophy, which, originating in several unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, sank to so low an ebb in,the fourteenth and fifteerilh 
centuries. These circumstances were the party spirit, fhat 
w.as so easily kindled and.nourished in great and free univer¬ 
sities; the discord and the jealousy of the different learned 
orders, to whose hands science and education were principally 
intrusted. The newly-adopted Roman jurisprudence also had 
fostered this philosophic contentiousness. Thus in all Euro¬ 
pean universities the prevailing philosophy had degenerated 
into a passionate party spirit, a dialectic wrangling, and empty 
formalism. The better and higher philceophy of some indi¬ 
vidual and original thinkers, several of whom Germany suc¬ 
cessively produced, from Albertus Magnus to Reuchlin, could 
nut penetrate into the general modes of thinking, nor attain 
any wide dissemination, because the existing system was 
already dominant. Neither was there wanting the permanent 
secret opposition of a false philosophy alien to God, and 
whereof the spirit was undoubtedly opposed to Christianity. 
Whenever the true philosophy is neglected, a false one will 
inevitably take its place. More especially after intercourse 
was opened Yvith the East, had infidelity and fanaticism never 
ceased to spread, although secretly and under various forms. 
Shortly beforo the Reformation a propensity to astrological 
superstitions and*to magical arts was very apparent; in these, 
some physical knorvledge not generally known, and joined to 
much deliberate deception, exercised an equally injurious influ- 
enceuponthe public inindand morals. Aniilosophic adventqrer 
of this kind peculiarly distinguished by uis intellectual powers, 
and who, under the name of Dr. Faustus, has become the sub¬ 
ject of a popular legend, stood in close connection with many 
influential men of the time. He resided in the castle or 
Francis von Sickingen, and exercised a great and corrupting 
influence upon the public mind. The first great attempt like- 
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this accidental occasion yould a little sooner or later have still 
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and of the prevailing modes of thinking. ,In the invi.sible 
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modes of thinking have sprung up, which, after they have 
become for one or more generations generally prevalent, 
mould public opinion, and produce efl'ects in the external 
world that are often only too vast and too visible. One would 
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ceptible of change ; since the only (jnestion then at issue is 
as to the knowledge of the Eternal, which in the sense of our 
own imperfection we call God, in respect to our moral desti¬ 
nies, virtue and justice, in reference to our hopes, the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. For knowledge like this may be indeed 
expressed with infinite variety, but is not capable of any addi¬ 
tion. The great progress and the discoveries, of which philo¬ 
sophy from time to time boa.sts, are only discovBl^es which 
have already been made by others also hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of years before, in other forms, however, and in other 
language. The manner, however, in which this knowledge 
is exprupsed, unfolded, and cotnmunicated, is of tho utmost 
importance in respect to general opinion, which sooner or later 
is ever regulated by philosophy. Still more is this the case, 
if the national mind takes a destructive course, and sets itself 
in opposition to that knowledge which can alone give moral 
unity and stability tK^an and to life; or when the oppor¬ 
tunity has been neglected for setting aside the noxious influ¬ 
ence of those destructive opinions, while there is yet time. 
Whenever a state or a creed stands in open or secret opposition 
to the prevailing philosophy, we may be sure that they will he 
gradually undermined, and will succumb to violent revolutions. 
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accidental, hut essential to Christianity. Even her primitive 
apologists completed the victory over the belief and the princi¬ 
ples of heathenism chiefly by the superiority of the Christian 
philosophy over the stoic-platonic. How iijurious then to 
religion itself must have been that decay^nd degeneracy of 
pihilosophy, which, originating in several unfavourable circum¬ 
stances, sank to so low an ebb in,the fourteenth and fifteeifth 
centuries. These circumstances were the party spirit, fhat 
was so easily kindled and.nourished in great and free univer¬ 
sities; the discord and the jealousy of the ditferent learned 
orders, to whose hands science and education were principally 
intru.?ted. The newly-adopted Roman jurisprudence also had 
fostered this philosophic contentiousness. Thus in all Euro¬ 
pean universities the prevailing philosophy had degenerated 
into a passionate party spirit, a dialectic wrangling, and emjAy 
formalism. The better and higher philc*ophy of some indi¬ 
vidual and original thinkers, several of whom Germany suc¬ 
cessively produced, from Albertus Magnus to Reuchlin, could 
not penetrate into the general modes of thinking, nor attain 
any wide dissemination, because the existing system was 
already dominant. Neither was there wanting the permanent 
secret opposition of a false philosophy alien to God, and 
whereof the spirit was undoubtedly opposed to Christianity. 
Whenever the true philosophy is neglected, a false one will 
inevitably take its place. More especially after intercourse 
was opened with the East, had infidelity and fanaticism never 
ceased to spread, although secretly and under various forms. 
Shortly before the Reformation a propensity to astrological 
superstitions and*to magical arts was very apparent; in these, 
some physical knowledge not generally known, and joined to 
much deliberate deception, exercised an equally injurious influ- 
enceuponthe public mindand morals. AnJlilosophic advenlgrcr 
of this kind peculiarly distinguished by uis intellectual powers, 
and who, under the name of Dr. Faustus, has become the sub¬ 
ject of a popular legend, stood in close connection with many 
influential men of the time. Ho resided in the castle oi 
Francis von Sickingen, and exercised a great and corrupting 
influence upon the public mind. The first great attempt like- 
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wiae at a total revolution in the church, that of Arnold of 
Brescia, was entirely vhe result of n fanatical, .system of 
philosophy. The various heresies anil innovations of tho 
following centuries prior to the Rcforiuation, all had theil 
origin iu philosophy ; an^ even Luther himself was animated 
far less hy the idea of Polishing a few abuses, than by his 
own peculiar views of faith, which ho would not abandon, 
and which he arde^^tly sought to enforce. 

As Reuchlin’s genius and iullueneB may .serve to point out 
thfe more general and deeper causes of the Jleforruatiou ; so 
doesya character, like LTlric von Hutfen’s, on the other hand, 
account for its rapid difl'usion, and the political importance it 
acq^uired from the very beginning. Soldier and scholar at once, 
he possessed an irresistible and inip.assioncd eloquence, which 
as an enthusiastic patriot he often directed, not only against 
tho monks, but also against tho Turk.s, the French, or other 
favourite objects of the kiqd. Stronger, however, even than 
th(. impression made by hi,s eloquence, was that of his caustic 
wit and the social talent, which enabled him to form con¬ 
nections with all the most refined ami important personages 
in Germany. Ills knowledge, like his talents, wa,B of that 
light, agreeable kind, which has so much more general an 
influence than that of a severe scientifii’ stamp. In propor¬ 
tion 08 the prevailing philosophy betrayed its weak points, 
did the admirers of cLissical literature, upon tho revival 
whereof this class had arisen, abandon themselves wholly 
to their favourite study. Among the majority of them, 
Humanists, as they were called, there was a decided distaste 
for and repugnance to all severer science, a certain frivolous 
free-thinking, aiming merely at outward grace, that was the 
more dangerous, as the influence of this class of men was 
BO extensive, at a time when Latin was The language of 
conversation, as well as of business. An epigram of Hut- 
ten's would, in a short ejiace of time, be circulated and read 
in tho capitals tA Europe. A somewhat adventurous 
oouree of life had lea him hither and thither over half of 
Europe,andserved only to stimulate stillfnrthcr his unquiet 
restless spirit while his courage was prepared to enga^ in 
any enterprise however hazardous. An accomplished knight, 
he had once in combat with four Frenchmen, who ind 
spoken disrespectfully of the emperor, defeated them single- 
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lianili'd; a feat wliicli Maximilian rjM'arcled with high marlcs 
of honour. ITi.s pen was still pljarjicr and more daring than 
his sword. When Duke I Iric ot WiirtcnbBrg killed his 
cousin John von Hutten, his rev'enge rontrived to set every 
engine in inoticjn aguin.st that powerful foe. This deed of 
violence originated in jialoU'V of iii.s own wife, by birth a 
liavarian princess, or more jirubalily in an intrigue with the 
rvife of the youthful llutteu ; the duke firged in his ex¬ 
cuse, tliat as a. judge of the Yehin-gencht, as one,of the 
heails of the Secret or lllaok Tribunal, he had bceu com¬ 
petent to oxcrciiio this act. It may serve to give us a picture 
of the political anarchy of those times, that a secret society, 
which liail had the audJicity, it is true, to summon even an 
emperor befon- its judgment-seat, anil in which the initiated, 
as they called themselves, treated all the uninitiated as mere 
insignificant non-entities, could have been publicly named in 
fonnection with such deeds. Wo see, moreover, that this 
remarkable .seci'ct league, which may probably have been con¬ 
nected rvith older societies of the like kind, strikingly favouTed 
the nobility in their disputes with the other orders at this time. 
Ulric von Iluttcn was one of those dangerous characters, that 
generally ari.se in thnes of great political ferment, and when 
a mighty revolution is impending over a nation. He was 
born to be a popular leader, and with all his rc.stless ac¬ 
tivity, was indeed the man to set half the world in up¬ 
roar. At that time everything in Germany appeared ripe 
for a great jiolitical revolution, ^'hereof the repeated risings 
of the peasantry, the condition of Suabia and Lower Saxony, 
wherein the great feuds had well nigh broken out into an 
open civil war, fomented, as they were, secretly by France: 
the fearful peasants’ war, the euterjirises of Fnijicis von 
Sickingen, and ^uhscrpicntly the commotions of the Anabap¬ 
tists under John of Leyden, are to bo considered merely as 
individual phenomena. The cause of a revolution like this 
lay in the gross moral corruption of some classes, while at 
the same time the intellectual and physical energies of* the 
nation were unweakened; in the ferment of opinions, in the 
prevailing sjiirit of faction,, but, above all, the internal 
relations, political and social, of the country. The nobility, 
although still ever ready to renew their ancient feuds with 
the wealthy cities, might well feel, that the princes tvere the 
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Teal enemies of their indsffenilenoe and power. While tho 
latter were not without anxiety on account of the great 
power of the new emperor out of Germany, the nobility, on 
the other hand, iis well as the nation in general, were wholly 
devoted to the emperor. Had perchance an ambitious em¬ 
peror cherished the projects which Charles the Fifth waa 
accused of with respect to Germany, he need but have placed 
himself at the head of this nobility, to havo responded but 
a little ito the general wishes, in order fully to attain his 
object, and to become an absolute sovereign. Expectations 
of this kind are betrayed not only by the euterprises of 
Fransis von tSickingen, undertaken at first against an 
ecclesiastical prince, who was known'to favour the French, 
hut also by many other occurrences of the time. How much 
Luther rehed upon the nobility, and regarded it as the true 
strength, and very kernel of the nation ; by what views and 
expectations, irrespective of their convictions, tho new doc¬ 
trines were calculated to flatter, to win, and to carry away 
the nobles; all this is clearly seen in Luther’s remarkable 
work addressed to tte German nobility; a work which is 
one of the most important documents for the history of that 
period, as well as of the internal conditiotf of Germany. It 
was ill their political bearings that Hutten regarded Luther’s 
new doctrines and the religious controversies of the time ; 
for of Hutten's philosophy, or the sentiments of his heart in 
matters of faith, his morals, manners, and writings, give ua 
by no means the most favourable opinion. He saw in Lu¬ 
ther’s enterprise the germ of a German revolution ; and when 
discord was once enkindled, he employed himself unweariedly, 
and with all his might, in feeding the fire, and blowing it 
into open flames. The admirable art of printing, conformably 
to its true mission, had been at first applied both in Italy and 
Germany with honourable rivalry for multiplying the noblest 
remains of antiquity and of tho middle age, the writings of 
the ancients, and also the great and favourite poems composed 
ia the vamacular ton^km. Now, however,’ this art put into 
men’s,hands a dangerous instrument, whereby thousands of 
pamphlets might bo rapidly scattered among the peophki In 
the peasants’ war the ferment broke out precisely in the 
epposite quarter to what had been at first expected, but this 
caught not to surprise us. When the energy of the masses 
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ia onco let loose, when the flaine» of .popular passion are 
once enkindled, they take their own, destructive course, and 
.seldom obey the guiding hand that gp,ve them their first 
impulse. , 

That the Reformation did not at its very commencement 
become a revolution of this kind, v»e are chiefly indebted to 
Luther., He it was who thus gave permanency to the Re¬ 
formation, while Ulric von Hutten, and men like him, 
elTected its rapid dififusiDij. Had not Lutlfer opposed With all 
his power the dangerous errors into which some of his adherents 
at the very firsi* fell; had these fanatical doctrines of uni¬ 
versal equality, and of the abolition of all temporal authority 
as a thing superfluous in 'the new state of things, obtained the 
upper hand; had the so-called Reformation of faith and of 
the church become wholly and entirely a political and national 
revolution ; in that case, the first shock of civil war would 
have been incontestably more terrific and more universal; but 
it would probably, when the stdrm had blown over, h%ve 
subsided of itself, and a return to the sold order of things 
would have ensued. The princes in particular were indebted 
to Luther for having contributed so vigorously to stifle the 
flames of rebellion; and he must thereby have gained consi¬ 
deration even among those who disapproved of his doctrines 
and proceedings. His personal character in general was ex¬ 
cellently adapted to consolidate and perpetuate his party. 
The great energy, which gave him Such decided preponder¬ 
ance over all who co-operated with him, preserved as much 
unity as was at all possible in such a state of moral ferment. 
With whatever paseioiiate violence Luther may have ex¬ 
pressed himself, he nevertheless, in his principles and modes 
of thinking, preserved in many jooints the precise Imediam 
that was necessary to keep his party together as a di^^ct 
party. Had he at the first beginning gone farther. Bad 
he sanctioned the fanaticism adverted to above, the whole 
afiair would then have fallen sooner U the ground. The 
very circumstance, that he did not at/nrst secede fromTt^ 
ancient faith more than he did, procured him so many afl 9 
such important adherents, and gave such strength to hispot^. 
He was undeuiably gifted with great qualities; and all the 
defects we are obliged to lay to his charge may he comprised 
in the single reproach, that he was possessed with an utterly 
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unbending aelf-will .and‘arrogance. Of this even his most 
faithful followers and fjiends often bitterly complained. To 
this one quality of obstinate arrogance everything that by its 
passionate violence, or otherwise, apjjears censur.ahle in his 
■writings, may be traced, and even everything in his pecu- 
bar views of faith that i^" repugnant to the mild and loving 
spirit of Christii^nity. Whoever would re.store the original 
pure form of Christianity must act in its own mild and loving 
.spirit. " Thus did Borromeo and St.^ Theresa, with all their 
strictness, yet still full of love, really reform the church. 
Luther’s violence, however, was not only tvithout restraint 
towa'rds his enemies, but even towards his friend.g and co¬ 
religionists, if they did not think exactly like him.self. Tlio 
expressions he permitted himself to use against King Henry the 
Eighth appear incredible in our age. His vehemence again-st 
the Calvinists and against other disciples, who separated from 
him, and whom he seemed to regard as rebellious de.9erters, 
exceeded in pa.ssionate expression all that he was wont to 
manifest against the antichrist in Home, as he was in the 
habit of calling the pope. Even to etl'eot the removal of 
abuses and the refonn of the ecclesiastical constitution, this 
siormy violence was by no means the best course, because, 
from the close connection of church and state, all proceedings 
ought to have been conducted with extreme forbearance, 
or the greatest discord would neces.sarily ensue. Least of all, 
through means so violent could the seat of the disorder be 
removed—could a true reform of philosophy be achieved ; 
that is to say, not only the old philosophy be set aside, but a 
better substituted in its place, by a man who could style the 
great teacher of Alexanderas nothing but a damned, rascally, 
dead heathen. 

X^ther’s eloquence made him a man of the people ; his 
prihciplea, however, despite his passionate expression of them, 
remained nevertheless in essentials, both with regard to poli¬ 
tical subjects and ti^matters of faith, within certain limits ; 
iHIff joined to that cirpHmstance, the very obstinacy which his 
^ends complained of consolidated and united the new party, 
and gave it permanent strength. 

If the personal character of Luther thus essentially con¬ 
tributed to consolidate and give permanency to the new party 
as a distinct party, that of Melanothon, who, after Luther, 
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was honoured aa the head of the Protestants, appeared excel¬ 
lently adapted to prevent a total schiem (if there was still any 
possibility of doing so), and to restore the troubled unity or 
Christian Europe. It was the hope of numberless well- 
meaning men, as wt'll as of the greatest statesmen, who were 
solicitous for the public welfare, thal this undoubtedly arduous 
attempt could bo accompli.shed by Melam^^hon, so calm an 
inquirer, and sucb a g-entle-minded man, whom even his 
fellow-religionists often, reproached wit 5 too great pliancy. 
To this attempt for restoring unity once more, and for effret- 
ing a reform iflstead of a schism in the church, the emperor 
Charles the Eifth, in the latter half of his life, devoted his 
whole undivided energies ; and in this he was responded to on 
tliB other side bv the most respected individual among the 
Protestants. Was this attempt necessarily idle? Was the 
schism really inevitable ? In case.s like these we generally 
decide according to the result; but this is unreasonable. In 
and by itself the schism was not inevitable, a reunion was 
still possible. Luther’s peculiar doctrine of the non-freedom 
of the wiU was in part abandoned by bis successors, in part so 
essentially changed, that on this cardinal point an agreement 
was often nearly etfocted. The innovations in regard to the 
religious rites connected with the sacred mysteries of Chris¬ 
tianity were undoubtedly of great importance; for by the 
abolition or alteration of these, the custom of the ancaent 
worship was interrupted. But as the matter most essential— 
the recognition of the mystery itself—was admitted by the 
Protestants (with the exception of the Zwinglian party), a 
reconciliation might have been possible on this point likewise. 
Other external difl’erences had neither appeared an obstacle to 
the reunion of the Greek and Roman cburche.s, nor tendered 
the restoration of peace impossible after the Hussite tro^lPieB. 
LTpon ecclesiastical property, and the relations of the church 
to the state and the constitution, an understanding might 
easily hare been come to, if peace had bejn generally desired ; 
for these mere externals of the church affected not the essen## 
of the faith. That Adrian the Sixth was snatched .?o eaiW 
from the world ; that the emperor and the ecclesiastical potlW 
did not act always in concert; that Melanothon's sentiments, 
moreover, were not those predominant among the Protestants; 
that the attempt at conciliation was in the first instance frua- 
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tnted. by political circuMstancjes, and afterwards was made 
too late, when the schism had already attained a sort of 
prescription, and become habitual ; all this, together with 
accidental circumstances, gave to the Reformation that precise 
issue which it actually had, and which at the outset was very 
far from being foreseen, dt may, indeed, be true that in a 
higher sense nothing in the world’s history is accidental ; that 
everything we term chance, as it is pas.sing before our eyes, 
is in a Tnore comprebensivc and loftier view to be regarded as 
a mysterious providence; and thus we shall readily and 
thankfully acknowledge, that the Reformation also has sub- 
seijufently had beneficial effects on the development of the 
human mind. Had the Reformation not produced such 
effects—had it not been designed to produce them, never 
would it have happened. But blame not therefore the great 
emperor, who lavished so many efforts and well-nigh half 
his life upon that work of peace; for those subseq^uent beue- 
ficifil results that now reconcile us to the passing anarchy, and 
to the schism itself, were then still veiled in the darkness of 
the fnture. But what every one endowed with Charles’s 
political and worldly knowledge fore.saw with certainty, and 
could, without the gift of prophecy, foresee, was what actually 
ensued, namely, that Europe, for a century at least, if not 
longer, would bo torn to pieces by bloody civil war.?. Never 
max man anticipate Providence ; else were an apology ready 
at hand for every one who, from weakness or ambition, follows 
the stream of corruption. Man must hearken only to the 
voice of honour, of justice, and of love, and hence will gene¬ 
rally feel that he is summoned to wage an endless warfare 
against evil. Whatever good may arise one ilay through 
God’s will out of evil, man must leave to God and to tho 


An that Charles foresaw and that weighed upon his soul 
was now finally ordained ; the total schism had been already 
long conawminated iiq men’s minds before it was judicially 
■mphounced for the rhitward world also by the Council, of 
Wsnt- If tlifl teaching of this synod in opposition to the 
doctrines could be nought else than a confirmation of the 
Itncient faith; if more was effected at Trent for the reform of 
ecclraiaetical discipline and for the removal of individual 
abuses and failings, than could have been well expected under 
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ciTcumstancea so difficult; yet the real ^oot of the evil was 
not romovoil, and indeed could scajcely be removed by an 
ecclesiastical counciL The concord betw8«i philosophy and 
the Christian faith, which had b^o, ,ij|torrupted, was not 
le-e.stablished ; even the organization Jjl; scientific institu¬ 
tions, and the constitution of the mnivOTftties and ecclesias¬ 
tical corporations, to whose hands the higher scientifio 
education was intrusted, were not radically reformed ; the 
germ of the evil was lej't intact. The rfbuse of philosophy 
and freedom of thought, which had produced so much intel¬ 
lectual discord and such unhapjiy conseiiuences, now led to 
the opposite evil—to the shackling and the suppression of 
pdiilosophical inquiry. 'The mere suppression ^ a false 
philosophy, of the abuse of freedom of thought, where the 
evil is not plucked up by the roots, where something better is 
not substituted in its place, w'ill ever produce a still more 
fatal and dangerous reaction. This reaction, accordingly, has 
universally ensued, and has sti^tched its wide-spread jn- 
fluence even over the revolutions of our qwn days. 


LECTURES XIIL & XIV. 


HISTORY OF TUE E.MPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. « 


To be misunderstood is the ordinary lot of true greatness. 
Eitraordinary energy and activity, directed towards the 
furtherance of mere vulgar, grasping, and selfish views, am 
indeed easily apprehended and universally admired. Csesar 
finds more admirers among the multitude than Atexander, 
because the former was coldly calculating and the .|pl(er 
enthusiastic. This misunderstanding, however, still inore 
frequeatly occurs when extraordinary energies and activity 
are inspired exclusively by great ideas, and, in order to carry 
them out, .strive oftener to battle witli the world than 
make use of it; wlien the deep sense of the magnitude of thl 
objects sought after produces a certain inequality in outwT||k, 
acts. ^ 

Hence the many contradictory, unfavourable opinion^ of 
such at least as are far beneath the true dignity and greatness of 
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ttie mighty emperoj Chsirles the Fifth. The calumnies of 
hatred and prejudice have obtained such currency, even up to 
our own times, only because all men have not sense and 
feeling for the ideas and actions of a spirit so far exalted 
above the ordinary^(6«Bdard. To judge, moreover, correctly 
the workings of MB mind requi^ a minute and comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of his age, hecauae he took part in and was 
mixed up with dll its great events and occurrences; an age, 
too, that was one'of the most complicated and eventful in 
thp annads of mankind. 

Fortune had lavished favours upon Charh s even before ho 
was of sufficient age to act for himself ; either absolutely, or 
in almost sure expectancy, she had accumulated upon his 
brow the noblest crowns of Europe, in order to form th® 
matchttbs heritage. In the destinies, however, that encom¬ 
passed his boyhood aud youth, there was also much that was 
sorrowful, much that threatened danger. His father, d^hilip 
thg Fair, a chivalrous, noole-minded, well-meaning prince, 
but passionate and^wholly devoted to pleasure, who, after a 
short enjoyment of his beautiful kimrdom, was snatched by 
a premature death from the hopes and the love of his 
faithful Castilians, committed Charles, still a child, to the 
guardianship of strangers. Both the grandfathers of the 
latter, Maximilian and Ferdinand the Catholic of Arragon, 
liE^ for the most part estranged from each other. Love and 
jeSousy had thrown his grandmother Joanna into a state of 
melancholy, which, on the death of her husband, terminated 
in a silent imbecility, that rendered her indifferent and insen- 
ffible to everything save anxiety and tenderness for the dead 
body of her husband, which she carried about with her in the 
bi^r and watched over with jealous care. The younger 
l^Q|i|ber of Charles was educated abroad in Spain, and by the 
firel^capricious disposition of his grandfather, as well as by 
the love of some Spanish grandees, had been destined to 
inherit the Spanislj throne. This circumstance must have 

iverted into anxious and distrustful reserve the brotherly 
of tlie youthful Charles towards that very Ferdinand, 
afterwards in all state affairs and perils ever proved 
' his most faithful friend. Even his two tutors—the 
learned Adrian, who was afterwards pope, and Chievres, a 
Flemish statesman, the former of whom initiated Charles into 
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the world of knowledge, and the.lattpr into the world of 
business—were by no means in unison, and from their yeiy 
opposite sentiments exerted the most diyerse influence upon 
his youthful mind. All these clrcunud«« 50 « jnecessarily tended 
to mould his chsffacter, so that he, ‘WtlMy nature was like 
bis father, predie^osed. to all knightly ^Krcises and martial 
spurts, was nevertheless ^arly distinguished by his twre 
prudence and thoughtful gravity. The |)ortrait of him, 
when only fifteen years of age, taken by a great German 
artist, hears this expression of thoughtfulness, feeling* and 
circumspection. , As Charles’s likeness was takgfe* by a, 
master-hand at almost every stage of his life, it is Alteresting 
to observe the transition in these difi'erent portrMts, to see 
Low upon that regularly formed and beautiful face the world 
gradually ploughed deeper and deeper the furrows o&feought 
and sorrow. 

How great were the causes for anxiety and for vigilant 
attention to liimself, his own position, and the state of ^he 
world, which Charles had to encountep on his arrival in 
Spain ! That kingdom even then contained all that smoulder¬ 
ing mass which so soon broke out into a terrible conflagration. 
A powerful nobility, but recently familiarized with a firm 
exertion of the roj’al power, a free constitution, rich and 
haughty cities, parties of various kinds irritated and inflamed 
by Ferdinand’s severity, even by Ximenes’ well-intei»|(Bd 
partiality towards the cities, by his wholesome but ^11 
novel enforcement of the law, and by Ferdinand the Cathoi- 
lic’s estrangement from Philip and Maximilian. There was, 
moreover, a favourable opportunity for each party to set 
with some colour of right, a government opposed to that of 
the young king, either in the person of his younger-broU|sr 
Ferdinand (who in an earlier testament of his grandi^jter 
had been constituted heir), or in the name of the queen- 
mother, Joanna, as her, incompetency to reign, despite her state 
of meUuichDly, did not seem yet to have been legally proved 
and certified. Among other things, Charles has been severSly 
reproached with ingratitude towards Ximenes. This chargw- 
might be admitted if the circumstances had occurred soi^' 
years later; hut we must in fairness judge by a difi’erent 
standard the actions of a youth of seventeen, who had just 
taken possession of a foreign kingdom in a situation of such 
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ivith him from his 
ilofit ? The same remark 


|ijitkiio1i<iButr^ difficulty. * Those who sarrooDded Chaifes may 
iffihd behll preventing tui interview between 

||tt hsd Xhnems. ?could .tell whM impression a single 
wiffiHj&Hlilffisiiiiaded .statesman might 

Sli^ made upon MHpimfal soul; hojw infph those who had 
ffiittwsed chief iuffwnca and 
Vdyfihod up mi^fat hare there 
applies to the abosei, which the Flemings may at first have 
made hf their infln^oe in a wealthy and foreign country liko 
Spaiili^; Early, too, as Charles attended to affairs himself, 
mndi iifh he snbsequently looked into everything himself, 
jinked Hp decided for himself, it was nevertheless charac- 
teiiatic tf him to learn by degrees’ only to act alone and to 
faUoiH^ own jndgnient. He was equally a stranger ^9 
dnirifiDW wilfulness of those youthful princes, who, on early 
atminifig sovereignty, first learn the extent of their own 
ppwws hy abusing them, and the weakness of those who 
Td^ifly surrender themseh'es and their kingdoms to the 
g^dauce of others- Nondutn was his noble motto, when 
in the icnpntuent at Valladolid, he astonished all the spec- 
tsiitors by nfcivdeiterity and skill in knightly sports; he 
felt equaHy^ccnsotons of the eminence he might attain, and of 
his sot having yet attained it. Studious, la^ious, thought- 
fd had hte been from his youth up, but it ne^ed time to give 
hjll^cnbfidenoe iu his own judgment, and to render him inde¬ 
pendent. 

Thn first act we can regard as his own, as the commence¬ 
ment of his history and his reign, is the resolution he took to 
-I|wt Spdn in order penKmaliy to assume the imperial dignity 
tendered to him in Germany. He carried out this resolution 
S|pdii8t«the adviee and warning of many of his most faithful 
It was phun that the political ferment in Spain 
come to an ontbreek; but Germany likewise had need 
^ and suromooed him impatieirtly. For j^tupes no 

'had been so great and important, none req^gid^ by 
as pregnant with saoh mighty consequences. 
EOgiTlci bad borne off the victory from the powerful Wng 
w^roiffia’tho First, so illastrioua for his martial fame. 1/ the 
Wttsiwfy-ideoted emperor came quickly to fill the office confetfed 
fSpdiffiiffi, it Ihight become mice more in his hands what it 
" ’miArifhrimd'hMB, Maiely, the highest charge and (Ugoity in 
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ui ChnstetMlxnK But if he dehjMitif thA^bopee 
had been placed is him «nce Tamshei^ tl»(^|KWtonitT 
never returti, theimjVBrlal crown wonU *t &biwio8» alL|KK!^ 
and importance. €%ari«B wasBnmimmedijsInthe.diBteof&i^ 
he followed theHitey^ undifaayed, F||^less of t2«e,49p- 
gers that were rwet^^Sj^nd him. IMleft Spain in,»jgpto 
of agitation, where the plitical storm had well nigh s&ei^ 
broken out; in Germany the great oonteat of the age aw«^ed 
his decision,—a contest, on which, in aniHoas expecta|^m{|^i^e 
eyes of all nations, of the whole contemporary 
fixed, and whh;h to this day often arrests the 
posterity. At the very time he left Spain, and 
a new and vaster theatr'o, the inteUigence reacbed. hlwijtl^t 
Mexico, a new and vast empice in another hemiapheren W 
been conquered in his name. Impressions like theM 
that speedily ripened the youth of twenty years into th^dnam, 
that moulded the eovereign, that developed in him the 
Strength to embrace a world within the scope of his m^et- 
standing and of hia care, and in his ^eart the strengttt.to 
resist, in tranquil composure, tho pressure V<il|Sd 

without. From this time forth, as well in iisi|rBblio, hi^- 
ricul career, as in the more private memorial^ of. his indin^, 
we may remark the stirring energy and the clBame^,jOf 
intellect wherewith he unweariedly transacted all the adairs 
of an empire, that comprehended so many nations, an,(L^m^ 
Tarious objects, down to the moment when, weary .of 
world, and bowed down by sickness and by sorrow, ha wiiJi-. 
drew into a holy solitude. ' q- 

Such was the entrance of Charles upon the 
tical afiairs. We shall notv proceed to examine thapejRM^ 
his reign, his struggles with the world, the ideas hm gB||6.d, 
thte D^ualities that distinguirfied him, the projects, 
the^fends and servants,'that he had. We dmll, Qwy 
^(ftiJi|'1ipBn the most'iraportBnt occurrence* of his jeigBs'untiJ, 
protracted strdggle, he tookjeava of the w:ot14 in 
a manner as conformable wM his ixunoet feelings 
worthy of his character. ‘ : 

'With the first great transaction in his reign, the 
Worins, his warfare against the worid and apinst 
began. No idea Seems them to have iBspr^ him sa.MMis^h^y* 
that of restoring, like his aasestor hiaadmilian, vrith 
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dnne^c ppaoe; the pristine lustre of tho imperial 
strife opinions and of creeds, however, 
well nigh amoBsted to oivil war, wd challenged his 
4 i}wle attention, fie lent a willing ear to the investigation 
of the new doctrioM, as long M he belieYed that the (question 
mgarded a reform of thes chuicdi (aueh aa Idi wsll-ueaning 
Jtten desired), and a restoration of^fce purer spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. But he no sooner saw that a total change of the 
isncient eternal fai& was looked for, that the unity of the 
‘ clmrclt^Rs menaced, than he formed an irrevDcable resolu¬ 
tion, WBi; then ensued the outlawry of Luther. As the 
decree oodd not be fully executed, it was regarded as the 
certain signal of many bloody warS. They would not the 
1 «» have ensued, if the emperor had wavered in his policy. 
What herein alone is censurable is, that Luther was allowed 
to appear at all at the diet ; that a controversy of faith was 
converted into a national affair ; for thereby did the agitation 
rea^ a pitch so dangerous. This, however, it was no longer 
^jossible to alter; thp steps taken could not now be retraced, 
at was too late; the princee desired the measure, yea, the 
vriiole nation demanded it, and had already long considered 
ailftrwished to treat the subject as a general national affair. 
It was an inevitable evil. Charles was resolved to defend 


the ancient faith and the ancient constitution ; but no pas¬ 
sionate zeal ever transported him beyond the bounds of jus¬ 
tice. Thus, when the elector of Brandenburg urged him, 
with all the plausible reasons which, according to the then 
modes of thinking, might have had weight, to arrest Luther, 
Respite the safe-conduct he had given to him, he adhered 
faithfully to his sense of honour and to his word. 

The lofty notion of the imperial office, which reveals itself 
|n the stale-papers written by Charles, merely referred to its 
dignity, glory, and its high mission, and not to absolute 
power at home, or love of conquest abroad. This )ia clearly 
shown by his poUoy in the affairs of Germany and Italy. 
QfCba has it been remarked that Charles could have easily 
Inken advantage of the troubles in Germany at that period for 
awgisentiag his own power. The whole nation clung to him, 
the nobility and the cities wore hostile to the princes, and the 
prinoes were diannited among themselves. The Protestants, 
UttWOver, despite Luther’s outlawry, and the laws against 
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themselves, vthich, it is trno, wer* nof fully enforced, and 
were not attributed by them to Charles himself, but to the 
influence of others, were not altogether hostile to the em¬ 
peror ; they still continued to rely on him. The nobility 
were wholly dewted to him, and Sickingen, upon whom all 
eyes were turned, as upon the heroi of tho nation in this time 
of trouble and danger, would have achieved and ventured all 
things for the cm{)eror. The emperor might have augmented 
his jiower immeasurably, if he had sinf^ly resolved; under 
the pretext of church reform, to reduce the eccleBiafitacal' 
princes of (remiany to tho rank which the bishops occupied 
in other Christian states; and he might withal have still 
reserved the power to retrace a few of his steps at the oppor¬ 
tune moment, so as to avoid a total rupture with the church. 
But such ambitious profiting of unquiet times, such a dis¬ 
regard for ancient obligations and for legitimate possession, 
never once entered into the mind of Charles. Sickingen acted 
on his own account and fell; wifh him fell the chief strexjgth 
and hope of the nobility. Of all the qplf-willcd heroes and 
princes of Germany, ho was the most sincerely devoted to the 
emperor; and it is doubtful, if any of the others, on realiz¬ 
ing their ambitious schemes, would have designed, or acoMn- 
plished, BO much as he, for the greatness of Germany. What 
comprehensive views he entertained in carrying on his enter¬ 
prise is shown by many proofs. Even in the peasanto’ 
war, an active part was taken by many nobles, who could 
not all jdead, like Gutz von Berlichingen, that they had 
acted under compulsion. The first demands of the peasants 
were not unjust; and hence it is here diflicult to decide 
much tlio above-mentioned participation of the nobles is to 
he attributed to accident, to well-meaning intentitms, or to 
grasping ambition. As the whole affair speedily took a 
frightful turn, and the issue was unfortunate, this circum¬ 
stance was forgotten ; and (as always happens in such cases) 
the failure of the attempt produced a •totally opposite re¬ 
action. The power ol the princes was strengthened in con¬ 
sequence of the unhappy issue of the first attempt for 
general freedom, and doubly so among the Protestants, 
through the confiscation of the hishoprios. Thus was laid 
the first spark of that war among the German princes, which, 
after the troubles of the earlier period had quickly blows 
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over, lay snioulilerioi;' for wdII iiiirli a wliolo generation, 
until at last it burst outiinto an njicii conflagration. 

A.s protector of Germany, as king of Spain, anil sovereign 
of the two Sicilies, Charles was called upon, in the first 
place, to wage war against the Turks and the formidable 
Solyman. As emperor, lu conceived himself bound to oppose 
a legal resistance to the religious innovators ; and now' the 
Trench king was to be added, ,as the third and most dangerous 
enemy'of all. Fraheis the First, although not choo.sing at 
fiiet openly to declare war in his own name, bcg.'in it in the 
most odiou.s manner, both by secretly in.stigating' and foment¬ 
ing the troubles in Germany, and by taking advantage of 
the popular ri.5ing in Spain, in order to invade Navarre. 
This latter .stop, however, produced the oji])osito etfeet. The 
democratic character, wbicli the revolt of the Sjianisli cities 
assumed from the very outset, bad already induced the nobles 
to take part with the king ; and this I'h'i'iieh invasion now 
anyiscd the whole natioti, 'wbicli, of itself, and by its oivn 
energies, cru.-bed their tumults, uml restoreil order. On bis 
return to Spain, Cbarle.g proved that bo merited this good 
fortune by the uiugnanimity he di.spluycd towards tho.se who 
had taken jiart in these disturbances. 

From that moment be appears to have wholly gained the 
love of tlio Spaniards, and rarely ha.s a jicople retained such 
devoted attaclimeut to their kmg. lie is to he considered as 
the real founder of Spaui.sh greatness, as the creator not only 
of the material power, but of that moral energy and grandeur, 
to which the Sjianish nation was hyand through him exalted. 
Isabella and Ximcncs had jirepared the way for him, Imt the 
very tumults we have adverted to prove how little the Sjiauish 
con.stitutiion aud Spanish modes of thinking were at that time 
moulded into any very fixed or satisfactory form. For Ger¬ 
many, for Italy, for Europe, Charles, as emperor, was the 
chamiiion of the ancient faith, of the ancient constitution, 
and the champion tuo of justice. As king of Spain, liowever, 
he proved by many admirable institutions, ijuite adapted to 
the genius of the nation, that besides the courage to defend 
old institutions, he was by no mcaii.s wanting in energy and 
intellect to originate and found new ones, tvhen his course 
of action was unimpeded, when he wa-s amid a nation that was 
of One mind and one heart with himself. As the natural 
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result of the turn that the popular,rising in Spain had taken, 
he henecfurlh, we cannot exactly say, favoured, but at lea^t 
honoured and loved the nobility, die tliua came to inspire the 
Sjianish nobles with that high moral spirit, whicdi even in the 
times of Philip the Second, when their degeneracy began to bo 
perceptible, reflected such lu-stre ^n the Spanish monarchy, 
that .scarcely any other nation could then compete with the 
Spaniards in high-minded feeling. * 

With all the favour he evinced towards the nobles, yet 
Charles was far from being di.sposcd to cru.sh the third csyttcj- 
the cities, or tij encroach on the free con.stitution of Spain, 
which on the contrary he upheld, although sonictimc.s .^utfering 
detriment thereby, anilr indeed in respect to parliamentary 
rights, Spain may he considered at that time a.s the freest 
monarchy in Europe. It is undeniable that Charles grew 
more and more attached to Spain, and at la.st loved it the 
most. lie was not however thereby alienated from Germany, 
which even in his la.st touching birewell lie called his country, 
although to him, a,s of old to so many other heroes and Jreat 
men, she had been no grateful country. ' From the va-st scope 
of his duties, all of which he strove to fullil with equal con- 
scientiousne.ss, it was Charles’s fate to encounter the most con¬ 
tradictory reproache.s. Thus while in Germany he was described 
as a haughty, stem Spaniard, the Sjianiards complained of hia 
love for Germany, and his frequent journeys thither. 

Ill his first war with France, fortune favoured Charles so 
much, that at the very time when his empire was being en¬ 
larged beyond the sea.s, when the gold-mines of the new 
world had become his, his heroic generals brought the French 
king to him as a captive, and he saw himself, to all outward 
appearance at least, the master of Europe, wboip nothing 
henceforth could resist. This outward semhlance his enemies 
and rivals kueiv but too well how to profit by. This glorious 
victory he owed, it is true, not to himself, but to the martial 
heroes, of whom lie had around him so piany. But wo must 
esteem it absolutely a portion of his fame, looking t« the 
whole course of his life, that tverywhere, as well in war as 
in state aft’airs, by sea and by laud, he was encompassed by 
such great men, that he knew how to appreciate their value, 
til emjdoy them, to gather them around him, and to attach 
tlicm to his service. IIuw very different it was with King 
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Francis the First, whose jvery panegyrists must allow, that 
while he often lent an^ ear to incompetent faYOvrrites, he 
grudged hia real generals a victory, and felt even petty dis¬ 
content on such occasions. Charles honoured gre.at men, he 
appreciated their qualities, and thereby attached them to 
himself. It was one of Jhe noblest victories of all he had 
gained over Francis, when he deprived him of llourbon, at 
once the first of'his vassals and one of the best generals of 
the age, and subsequently of the great IJoria. Bourbon’s act, 
.which was almost nece.ssitated by the violent step.s taken 
against him, if it cannot be altogether justilluil, may yet be 
palliated, and moreover must not be judged liy the jirinrijdes of 
public law subseq\ieutl}f e.stablished ; ia must, on the contrary, 
be judged according to the then existing relations of the great 
vassal.s. In no case can Charles be censured for having availed 
himself of this circumstance, since Francis bad turned against 
him very different, and indeed all and every imaginable means 
and advantages. The Germtii jirinccs were also at that time 
still A'assaks of the emperor, and hence although their leaguing 
with the French king might be riglitly considered as a proof 
of unpatriotic sentiment, yet it could not be regarded as high 
treason. In the description and judgment of the reign of King 
Fraheis the First, an error is usu.ally committed, which is not 
uncommon in the estimate formed of distinguished characters. 
We regard them too much as retaining their uniformity in 
every period; we form an image of the character in its most 
striking epoch, and then reganl tbi.s as the character it,self, 
without taking into account the cdianges wliich it may have 
undergone in the course of its development. Undoubtedly the 
youthful hero, who was the first to vanquish the Swiss,'till 
then esteemed invincible, and who was duhlied a knight on 
the hattle-field by his faithful Bayard, gives ,a fine image of 
the young king, and a still greater lustre also is reflected upon 
himfrom Bayard, and from the French nohilitx' in general, then 
distingui.shel fur sucji chivalrous virtues. In hi.s subsequent 
career, however, in vain do we .seek for the reajqicarance 
of those brilliant traits. Francis belonged to a not very rare 
class of characters, who shoot up and blossom rapidly in 
their first youth, then wither, and deceive the hopes they 
excited. 'The inactivity of his later life, the disorganization 
of the internal administration of his kingdom, the influence 
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now of a motLer, now of a niistresi, or^a favourite, over the 
course of state affairs, the many iiiynoral traits and unjust 
acts in isolateil cases, the spirit of disorder in his general con¬ 
duct, form a singular contrast to the moral strength and the 
legal order of contemporary Spain, to the restless activity of 
Charles, and the calm dignity whkdi reigned in everything 
around him. Francis the First followed the example ut 
Charles the Eighth and Lewis the Twelffli, who aimed at 
augmenting the greatness of their kingdom liy di.?tant con- 
ijucst.s, but not hy domestic ameliorations. It wa.9 the latter,' 
however, which,France at that perioil most needed, and by 
the contiiined neglect thereof, she sank so low at the end of 
the sixteenth century, as’to be on the brink of ruin. Perpetual 
wars had exhausted that great country, abounding in such 
resources as it did, and yet by all the.so wars King Francis the 
First was unable to wrest anything from Charles, and only 
succeeded iu becoming a permanent obstacle to all the mighty 
enterprises he planned for the weH-being of all the nation^ of 
Europe. The conduct of Francis the First at the treaty of 
Madrid, when he took a .solemn oath, confirmed by Viis word 
of honour as a knight, with the secret re-servation and prede¬ 
termination to violate both, none of his panegyrists have yet 
had the boldness to cite as praiseworthy. Charles here fell 
into the error of striking out nj)oii a miildle path, on an 
occasion -vs heii state policy absolutely required him to choose 
one of two decided courses—either to retain the king in 
captivity, and hy the coiifu.sion which would be thereby 
created in Fiance, to secure him.self from all danger in that 
quarter for ever, or else to make Francis wholly his friend by 
unbounded magnauimity ; but of this, however, from the rela¬ 
tions hitherto existing between them, there was but little 
hope. This was the greatest political error that Charles ever 
committcil, and he felt its injurious consequences for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. Iu vain was he W'arned by the faithful 
and sagacious (lattinara, who even refused to sign a treaty 
which lie foresaw wouhlnot he observed. Charles appearfl to 
have relied wholly upon Francis's word of honour a.s a knight, 
.anil a.s to the future, to have reckoned upon the king’s alliance 
■with Eleonora. lie may also have been convinced of the justice 
of his claims even in respect to the duchy of Burgundy. 
The proceedings of Charles the Eighth, of Lewis the Twelftiji 
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and Francis the First, against Maximilian, Philip, and Charles, 
Lad been one unbroken ^hain of wrongs, of treaties arbitrarily 
violated, and promises unredeemed, and henre it is not sur¬ 
prising that Charles should appeal to ancient rights aud 
claims, which had been often reserved. 

Had King Francis observed the peace, and had he entered 
into an alliance with Charles against the Turks, he might 
then incontestaWy have expected every sacrifice from the 
latter., But to judge from lii.s character, the motive that 
urged Francis the First to undertake such repeated wars was 
not so much avarice or regret at any losses, but rather an 
excessively mortified ambition. For, as his panegyrists admit, 
that ho could not behold the .successes of his generals without 
envy, we may easily conceive how much his deep humiliation 
at Pavia must have wounded and agitated him. Charles 
was naturally and from the first so little disposed to a war 
with Franco, that we may on the contrary say, that it was 
an hereditary principle of <thc Austro-Burgundian house to 
avoid a war at all costs with that country, and by negotia¬ 
tions, leagues, aud family alliancc.s, to preserve a friendly 
understanding with the royal house of Frauce. Even Maxi¬ 
milian and Philip the Fair had already acted on these principles. 
As often as these alliances were dissolved on the French side, 
they were nevertbeles.s renewed on the Austro-Burgundian. 
It was still a matter of recent recollection, that when Charles 
the Eighth had broken off his betrothment with Margaret, 
Philip the Fair, who was particularly well disposed to the 
French, again negotiated a double family alliance, in order to 
draw closer the understanding between the French and the 
Austro-Burgundian houses ; aud that when Claudia likewise, 
who ha^ been promised to Charles, was given to Franci.s, 
duke d’Angouleme, subsequently King Francis the Fir-st, his 
union with the younger sister Benata was nevertheless shortly 
afterwards agreed to. Charles the Fifth likewise followed 
tliis principle ; fur ■jrhen he united his beloved sister Eleonora, 
to Francis, he indisputably meditated a lasting alliance. The 
cause of this early adopted pacific system was in the first 
place to be looked for in the wishes of the Netherlandere, who 
were always the nrst to feel the disadvantageous ell'octs of a 
French war. The second cause was the idea, entertained 
especially by Charles, that all Christian nations should form 
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but one European republic, or family a^it were, wherein all 
di.?jiutc3 should be decided by law;,or at least, if war were 
unavoidable, it should yet he carried on with forbearance, as a 
kind of chivalrous combat, while the full strength of tho 
nations of Europe should he exclusively concentrated in 
energetic hostilities again.st their Jiereilitary foes—the Ma- 
homedan.s. Ilenco the stipulation repeated in almost every 
treaty of peace, that Francis should makTe common causo 
with the emperor against the Turks. Tlfis idea musMiot be 
forn;otten even in the famous challenge he sent to Francis 
challenge whii;!^ according to the manners of those times, 
was not so strange as it would be to ours. He was incon¬ 
testably in earnest in trending it. Charles was by dispo¬ 
sition and on principle pacific, and slow to take offence; but 
once aroused and irritated, he was like an angry lion. Long- 
continued injuries only, attack.s repeatedly renewed, impelled 
the emperor to adopt other principles and to form serious 
designs ujion the interior of Franee. Such designs would not 
have remained without effect, if England, instead ol^ a 
capricious Henry the Eighth, wholly bent upon establishing 
dcspoti.sm at home, and incapable of any great views, had 
then possessed a warlike Edward, or a Henry the Fifth, and 
Charles had not been compelled, in opposition to so many 
foe.s, to split his strength. 

He was one of those characters which, hecause they are 
collected and outwardly calm, are esteemed cold. Yet it ia 
often precisely the noble.st and deepest feelings that recede 
from the surface and hide themselves ftom the world, so that 
in the outward bearing of the person, understanding, mode¬ 
ration, and dignity alone hold sway. Vehement as Charles 
could become, if he were once driven by repeated attacks 
from his wonted self-command, he was yet invariably pla¬ 
cable, as he proved by his repeated treaties of peace with 
l^'rancis. H e would readily have made great sacrifices, if 
Franci.s would only have united with him in his great enter¬ 
prises for the general security and peace of Europe, or Ifava 
but ceased to throw ob.staoles in his way. This among other 
circumstances we see by the last treaty he concluded with 
him. He then stood as conqueror, within two days' march of 
I’aris, where every one was in flight; yet he offered tho most 
advantageous terms, and would have granted a considerable 
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portion of the NrtlicrlaRrl.s, or even Milan—the Inng-con- 
teated Milan—to one of, the sons of the French king, if he 
would not further oppose him in hi.s pntleavnurs to restore 
peace and (iider in tlcrmany. and would hut enter into a 
sincere alliance. Itniiirht not perha|is have been advi.sahle 
to push the successes he Ind gained too far ; hut Charles had 
still ileeidedly the ailvantage, and in no case need have maalc 
Kiich great sacritif-es. 

((f "vll the eensuVes uttered against Charle.s, the most sin- 
jular is, jierhajis, that on the rcpeateil invitation of the 
l^rench king and cjf his sister, he relied so fapiypon his rival’s 
honour as to risk travelling through hi.s dominions. It 
ought rather to astonish us that tlfe po.s.sihility of viol.ating 
the law of nations and the king's word could have been 
openly discussed in the Frcnih court, and that Charles 
actually recjuircil all his calm compo.sure while he resided 
there, in order to re.'^i.st many an unseemly and importunate 
demand. How much dignity and delicacy were displayed in 
the answer he mode to the king, v hen the latter pre.scnted 
the duchess d’Elstainjies to him, with these wonls :—“See 
this Indy, too, counschs me to kci’p you here.” “If the 
counsel be good, it ought to he fullowed,” replied Charles. 
This quiet reproof, undoubtedly, exjires.sed delicately hut 
plainly what the emperor must have felt at this speech of the 
French monarch. 

Francis was an enemy that wearied Charles, although the 
latter al way.s had the advaiitag-e in war, lu' thwarted and 
impeded him in his operatioms and this wa.s the more vexatious, 
hecau.se Charles really wished to he at ]>Dace with him. A 
very differeut and more formidable foe was iSolyman. a man 
of md)le personal ijualities. SolyiAau had luouutcd the throne 
of the Osinanli.s at tlie same time that Charles entered on the 
great tlieatre of history at the deliheration.s of his first great 
diet. Solynian wa.s wholly in.sjured villi the love of fame; 
be read Cmsar’s Cmnnientarios translated into hie own lan- 
gua^^e ; lie withheld from Charles the title of emperor. As 
lord of the Byzantine capital, he would himself be Roman 
emperor and master of the world ; a." tliere was but one (Jod 
and one sua in the heavens, so could there he hut one ruler 
upon earth. IH^tMt no repugnance to learning uiul tlio fine arU, 
and waajBrfppf^ tolerant. Being on one oecaeion exhorted 
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1o persecute anil extirpate the r’liristrin.'i ,anil the Jews from 
liis empire, lie peirteil to a hlonminir i,f|ir li'ri lying before him, 
and asked if it ivas not the verv Tarietv of dowers and plants 
that made it so beaiitifiil ami mairnifieent ? Neyertheless, 
when mastered by love or any other ])assion, he could be 
erucl even towards bis own relatii’es* Of ivhat avail too was 
it, that the sultan’s sentinicnts were nobler and milder, when 
the s]iirit of tlie Turkish state mi l jienjile in respect to the 
t.'hristians still remained at that jieriod \fholly faiiatirf and 
their mode of earrvine- on war iitterlv barbarous, so that ths^ 
Turks were then ilirlitlv ronsidered as the general foes of the 
civilized T.uropeau u'orld, and of mankind itself. Such W’as 
■also the belief and jmlgiTieiit of all Ihiropoan nations. It 
would be very iinreasuiialde in iis to traii.s]i irt hack to those 
elder timc.s the Bub.scrpient relations which have sprung up 
since the eominencement of the eighteenth eentiirv between 
the Turks and the t'liristians of Ihiropc. Of this the Frimch 
king himself was so well awari', ■that he scarcely ventiii^il 
openly to acknowledge his alliance with the Turks. According 
to the thcu existing law of natioii.s, and in tlie circum.stances of 
the times, it wa.s undoiilitediv, what it was universally con¬ 
sidered in that age, an act of treacherv towards the general 
interests and well-being of the bhiropeaii conimonwcalth. 

With his claims to the iinporial digiiitv, Solyniaii meditated 
seriously on coinjnering, not Vienna oiil_y, but ficrinany also, 
t'harles threw u|) a barrier at least agaiii-st tlieso pretensions 
by his cani]iaig-ii in IJuiigarv, although no decisive battle 
ensued. The retreat of the great Turkish army left the 
advantage .so decidedly on the side of Charlo-S, that he had 
resolved to piir.-.iie it, and to profit to the utmost of theso 
favuurahle circumstaiiees. ITe" yielded very unwillingly to tho 
representations of the other generals, who were hotter 
aeijuainted with the nature of the country and the ditfiriilties 
of the enterprise. As sovereign, Charles was mild aud 
cautiou.s; hut as general, on the cniitr.irv. In' was always dis- 
Jiosed to the ii'.o.st daring, nay the most periloii.s dei-i.sioiis. 
Had blurnpe heeii tranquil, had Germany at least been 
united, hi.story would ha\ e had a |rluriuu.s spcetaclo to jmint 
to, namely, Charles in battle with a foe worthy of him. 
Eveu if we eoiisidt r exaggerated the ex|ieetationj| of one of 
hia great generals, the famous manpu.s de who 
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believed tliat cveryiliuiiT must be reconquered from the 
Turks which hod hcLqi lost since the time of Goilfrey of 
Bouillon; vet Ilunyory at least w(juld have been certainly 
liberated, (iermouy and Austria secured beforehand from so 
many Jesnlatiiio iuruods of the Turkish ju'wer. The briefest 
ex])lanotuiii why nothing further could be acromjjlished in this 
quarter nniv ])erhapB be found in the following anecdote ;— 
h 11 Chari es ivas forced to fly from Insjiruck before the 
rclickiou.s Maurice, the liernian horsemen who composed his 
r-.'seort told him candidly, that if he would only yield in respect 
to religious matters, the (Icrinans would give him au army 
wherewith to conquer Constautiuojde. “ At that price,” repliod 
Charles, '■ I would not have the whole of Kurope." The cx- 
jiressiou waa by no means exaggerated. Germany was then 
so strong, that, united, she would not only have been superior 
to any other military jiower of Europe, but also fully equal to 
the Turkish. 

That Charles was born, a great general was unanimously 
rccogniacd by his contemporaries. This he jiroved not only 
liy his intrepidity in every situation of danger, but, above all, 
by the presence of mind and the calm survey of the wdiolc 
scene of action, which he disjilayed on the day of battle. 
Educated in pacific habit.s and in state business, he yet 
seemed in the decisive moment to love danger, to catcb 
enthusiasm from the greatne.ss of the moment ; nev'er did he 
lose the clear sclf-collectediicBs ])eculiar to him, although 
always disposed to give the preference to the boldest mea¬ 
sures. By this chiefly was ho distinguished from the great 
generals who surrounded him. Thus he it was that rendered 
the victory at Tunis really complete and gloriou-s ; and when, 
on his ^ilure at Algiers, storm and temjiest had deetroyed his 
fleet, ruined his arms, and scattered his army, ho once more 
it W'as w ho remained the most intrcjiid of all, who inspired 
all with courage, was everywhere at hand with aid, and 
sharing all the sufferings, all the privations of the commonest 
stfidier, shrinking from no danger, was almost the last to quit 
the coasts of the barbarian,This entorpriso ag^ainst Tunis 
and the pirate-states of Africa was more immediately requi¬ 
site to protect the Sjjatiish and Italian coasts; and it was 
also of great importance for the freedom of all Europe to 
offer a strenuous resistance to the naval power of the Turka 
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Ilail the Turks longer rotaineil the ,‘?i>vciit'i£^nty of tlio Jbedi- 
terranean kSea^ sruitlirrn It.aly tvnulil have jirotiahly fallen 
into their hand.t. (Iharle.s rai.<c(l the maritime porver of k‘>j>ain 
to .siirh a jiiteh, that it vas able, iitnler Itis siicees.sor, in one 
<lcri.>-ive battle, to A\rcst the JomiiiiDn of tlic sea.s for ever 
from the Tiirk.s, This victory was fl.s necc.ssary ami o.s.sential 
to the freedom of Mnropc as resist.anre to thij people by land. 
With the iniportaneo of the African coasts to the welfare of 
h'pain, Charles, like Xiipenes (all whose zeal, nmler fi like 
eouvietion, had been formerly directed to tbis rpnirter), rvaiT 
so deeply im[iressed, that even in the retirement of his latter 
days tho intelligence of a los.s .snstained there by the iSpanfards 
preyed uj)on bi.H mind and aggravated hi.s .“ickness. 

Kind and alfable as he wa.s to all men, he knew also how 
to win the love of hi.s soldiers in jiarticnlar; he mingled con- 
fiilentially among them, joined in their labnur.s, wa.s called 
father by them, and nnboundeilly loved, although he strictly 
enforced military di.scijdine where’ jn.stice and iiece.ssity Re¬ 
manded it. Ihiundles.s wa.s the devotion tf hia great generals 
towards him, and herein ho wa.s peculiarly fortunate. Pes¬ 
cara., Potirhun, and Frondsberg, in hi.s earlier days, Doria, 
Leyva, the manpiis de Gua.sto, and above all. Alba, formed 
a. circle of heroe.s around bim, .such a.s history at any period 
can rarely exhihit. Tho gold-mines of Pern and Mexico were 
his, at a time wdien no lonyer an arriere-ban exi.sted, nor any 
general conscription wa.s intreuluced by law'; when the volun¬ 
teer soldier served for jiay alone ; when money wa.s reipiircd 
iioi only to maintain an army, but even in the tir,st instance 
to collect one. Q.iialiticd by such great gifts and advantage."? 
to be a general, nay, a conqueror, he, whom his cnemie.s 
accused of aiming at universal monarch}', retained merely the 
states he bad inherited, without making, by force of arms, a 
single unjust cunquc.st, or oven any one of the slightc. 5 t im¬ 
portance in Luro|ie. lie apjiearcd not to account tho fame, 
which one Chri.stian nation may acquirg in warfaru agaiust 
another, a.s a thing dcairable. He only took part in war 
readily, ami with all hi.s heart, when it was waged against 
the hereditary foes of Spain and the flcrman nation, and of 
Chri.stian Europe in general. When at Tunis he restored, 
twenty-two thou.sand Christian slaves to freedom and to their 
homes, he exclaimed that that alone was worth the campaiga 
if ho should even g'aiu nothing more. 
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In Spain alone Jid (,'liailes tlie Fifth achieve all he aimed 
at. The ceaseless -warfare with ]*'raiico jjreventeJ Europe in 
general, at that time, fruiu resisting more energetically the 
attacks of the Turks. In Ciermauv, the most artlucms of all 
the struggles he had to encounter awaited the emperor; and if 
his great exertions in behalf of this country did not altogether 
remain without hencficial effects, he, nevertheless, failed in 
accouijdishiijg- his designs. In Italy he effected some good, 
if nor all that codld he desired, yet a.s much as under the 
urcumstances of the time -n'a.s still practicable. 

■Since I’hiliji-le-ldel had .shackled the i-liberties of the 
church, and a perpetual appiroxim.ation to de.spotifcm had 
become at the Erench court an estahliahed jirineiplo 
of goTernmeut, that country w.as a dang-erous neighbour 
for Germany, a source of disL[niet and difficulty for all 
Eurojie, and a cause of jiulilical distraction in Italy. The 
continued pacific system of the Au.stro-llurgundian house 
Wfs hence jierhaps hlumcahlc ; as from thi.s love of jieace the 
most favourable opportunities fur utterlv rooting out the evil 
were often neglected, and in every fresh treaty the germ of 
future -wars and trouble.-; -Has still left. From the time of 
Le-wia the Eleventh it wa.-> ca.sy to recognise this luiiious 
sy.stem of Erench policy fur -what it wa.s, the source, namely, 
of every evil and every misfurtune in I'lnropc. .‘■'uch it was 
reg'ardod iu the estimatiou of several .sovereigns ; hut only 
they too oftcu ])rL'ferrcd the course of a mild and forbearing 
opposition to more decideil mea.surcs. Then only -would it 
Lave boeu possible to defend t'brislian Europe -\vitli vigmur, 
and secure it against outward attacks, when peace and con¬ 
cord were restored withiu its bosom, and the germs of evil 
were rouioved. So much had thjfl love of peace with France 
hecumc a family principle of the Austro-Burguudian house, 
that even mauy of the piiocosses belonging to it, who wero 
distinguished by their great talents for goverunient, such as 
the elder Margaret, and likewise the sister of Charles him- 
«If, W'cre guided by it, anil zealously endeavoured to act in 
conformity therewith. Judgiog from the result, much as we 
may be disposed to censure this untimely love of peace of tho 
Austro-Burgundian house, yet w e must not forget tho great 
and noble idea whereon it was based. This idea was that of 
a confederacy of Christian states, and of a conciliatory set- 
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tlement ofall international rlisjiutes, deterifiined by treaties and 
a sense of lionour, together with a /amily alliance between 
the great ruling dynasties in Europe, which to that end 
ought over to he drawn more and more closely together. 

As will bo readily acknowledged by all who possess a 
correct knowledge of the history, the character, and the 
tendencies of that age, it is not easy to conceipc a greater mis¬ 
fortune befalling Euro])e, than the actual rfalization in full of 
the very extensive and deep-laid schemes of the despotic Lewis 
the Eleventh, the conipiest-loving Charles the Eighth, and the 
other French kings, who, capricious as they were iu dealing 
with treaties, had ever npo uniform object in view. But, it 
may he .said, was not then the wide-spread influence of 
Charles the Fifth, was not the kind of sovereignty which, 
despite all opposition, be still maintained over the greater 
part of Europe, likewise contrary to general freedom, and to 
the independence of nations? it not equally injurious 

and repugnant to the true ideal of a confederate Christfan 
commonwealth of the we.stern nations, baeed upon justice, af 
the ambition of the kings of France could possibly. have 
Leon, had they succeeded in accomplishing their object ? 

■ Those who take their point of departure from tlie abstract 
idea of the state, of a jiuhlic polity and of a nation, are but too 
lunch inclined to regard this as a wholly isolated entity, exist¬ 
ing for itself alone. But neither a state nor a nation has ever 
existed in such isolation. The history of the world teaches, 
and it needs hut a little reflection to jicrceivc, that some 
central jioint is necessary in au aggregate of states and nations, 
which, liko thosL^ of Europe, have stood for centuries in an 
intercourse so close, so complex, geographically and morally 
60 inevitable and indispensable,—some central point, i^ence a 
supreme directing influence may radiate over the whole body. 
Ilencc it is not whether such influence shall exist, for it ever 
has existed, ami ever will do so ; but of what nature it shall 
he, by whom ami how it shall he exercised, this problem it^is 
which requires .solution ; this it is whereon the freedom of tho 
w'hole body politic Jcjioiids, and which is worth tho utmost 
exertions of the noblest minds. By its own nature the im¬ 
perial supremaev, if it is allowable, in the language of the 
middle ages, thus to call that supreme influence over the free 
association of Christian slates—an influenco defined asid 
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HKHililod Mtt was try religiooa and moral principles and ob- 
j«ote—the true impend! aupremaey, in this sense of the middle 
Sge, in its own essence by no means an encroechnient on 
tbe general freedom of Enrope, or a form of injustice. Tha 
false imperial supremacy, howerer, that supremacy which 
doee not proceed from, Wnich is not based upon moral and re¬ 
ligious ideas, bi’t npon the dead mechanism of mere selfish 
despotism, is indepd the givatest misfortune which can beCal 
mankind. Daring the older period of the Christian empire 
in the middle age, this form of guYemment was on tbe con- 
tra,iy extiemdy propitious to general freedom ; and with 
many defeetrand failings, no period was so favourable os that 
to the. 4av^opoieat of all the pecnliar energies of national 
■Uto, or Be &r remote from any kind of universal despotism. 
It was Germany which possessed and exercised this supreme 
infinence over tbe European commonwealth ; bnt not Ger¬ 
many alone ; joined with her were Italy and the pope. £x- 
trt/mely &Yoarabie to the general freedom likewise was this 
very quality of the two chief powers in Christehdom, that 
weretso istiimitely connected, were mutually based upon each 
other, ware so closely related, and yet withal independent of 
rae aaotber. In this system, individual acts of despotism, such 
as &oae which the Hobenstaufen, especially, too often com- 
sBtted, were, it is true, possible, but no thoroughly despotic 
nmuriitutioD. Even the most violent, tbe most arbitrary 
empeSors, were unable permanently to enslave or oppress the 
head of the cbnnsfa, becanse tlie agthority of the latter lay in 
a totally different sphere, inaccessible to them, and resting on 
faith and puUic opinion ; and by this very circumstance, this 
authority was in itself a bulwaric of general freedom. When 
w»w, t&ri proteotorata, by whiofa Europe had. been before 
guided, had lost mnofa of its ancient strength and consider- 
iitieo, Europe and Germany Mt, with the Turkish con- 
^pnan pressing upon them, that Maximilian must have a 
JljeinMer, who might onee more be emperor, and should be 
iNWMilQr'lB tha old sense of the word. The scales fluetnated, 
^ great electioa decided in hivonr of Chgxles, in 
intw Qemmny and ^ptiii. Without seeking ir deter- 
wbiiiiiir tiaadadsioa waa right, by mere pereoBol orna- 
ilsMl caMidantiasps or prediketUms, a weay simple prinoiple, 
4|0aB, may p»iiB|ia bestaenre te guide oar 
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p|iininiis. Tho riilini: inflnnncn over Europe, which an abso¬ 
lute or ile.spotic inonarcliy iiiav j)nslesa ami exercise, will he 
likew'isc absoliitelv imiiiarchiral or despotic. The influence 
whiidi a repulilic would exert iijion the Eiirojican coinnion- 
wcaltli would be al.so republican in tlii.a .scn.se, that it i.s di.spn.sed 
to favour and snjiport the smaller and weaker state.s and 
nations ayaimst the more jiowerfiil; an atteuipt wdiich, if siic- 
cessfiil, tend.s to a greater sididivi.sion of .str^tes and nations, and, 
if a failure, leads directly to the total subjneation tjf the .smaller 
.‘■tates and their incorjioratioii with the larger. The inflnenco 
enjoyed by a feiferative .state, free as to its representative sys¬ 
tem,—a .stat(! which is it.sidf a union of confederate state.s and 
nation.s, like Austria under ('harles the Fifth—will in like man¬ 
ner be of a ferlerative kind, that i.s to .say, bound by jmblic law, 
liaseil on justice (settiny a.side special exception.s), ijiturally 
di.sj)u.seil to jieace, and where personal motive.s do not interpose, 
in itself conducive to freedom. This jjrinciplo may perhaps 
Lest serve to test the true value, for the welfare of Euroj*;, of 
the preponderating influence of Austria, i’l-ance, and England, 
■which at that period ami in modern times strove for mastery, 
and yained alternately the upjier band. It need not be 
jioiiited out how iitferlv inapprnpriati! i.s the expression imi- 
rersul monarchy, .selectcil by liis enemies, for that .species of 
authority which Cbarlc.s, as emperor, asking of Spain, and aa 
jirotcctor of Italy, nndoiditcdly exercised in Europe, and was 
I'csolved to maintain. Those only to whom the idea of a true 
iinjicrial .supremacy—of a ju.st, mild Euru]iean influence, cal¬ 
culated to protect freedom and benefit mankind, was utterly 
strange, because they kne-w nothing, 'wi.shed for nothing, but 
tbe merely selfish jiolicy of ilia.simulation and covetousness 
abroad, ami unlimited dc.sjjoti.sm at home ; those, ifnd those 
only, could thus di.stort a high moral idea. They adopted as 
a .stamlard their own .spirit of iniipiity, and attributed it to 
that sicsteiu of international relatioms. How far and in wdiat 
.seii.se all Austria, a.s it then existed under' Charlc.s the Fifth 
and Ferdinand the Fir.st, rvas to be called a federative state, 
and was moreover intended by the former to remain so by 
the union of the iSjianish ami German linc.s, will best appear 
from the la.st scheme of Charles before he quitted tbe world. 

^\"e shall now turn our attention to what he acrompliahed 
in Italy; to what he aimed at but failed to effect in Germany. 

o 
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After the Tictory at Pavia, where the capture of the French 
monarch threw the worlif into amazement, Charles wore the 
appearance of being now the irresistible master of Italy, nay, 
of all Europe, an appearance that of itself created rivals and 
enemies. Even under Juliu.s the Second and Loo the Tenth, 
together with the darling Idea of the perfect national inde¬ 
pendence and natij,)nal unity of Italy, repugnance to French 
sway had grown incompanihly .stronger. The French had 
made thenuselves oifious, and it wasifelt on which side the 
mti.st danger was to be feared. Now that the preponderance 
of Charles was deci.sivo, the old crooked polic-^ of the Italians, 
namely, to expel the French from Italy by the Gormans and 
Spaniards, and these again by the former, was once more 
revived. It wa.s a policy whereof the result was to render 
Italy for a length of time the theatre of desolating wars, and 
as a natural consequence to subject her precisely to the 
sternest foreign yoke. Clement the Seventh originated thi.s 
counter policy ; and when Charles’.s generals gained once 
more a decided victoiy, and he could now in very deed step 
forth as the lord of Italy, the umpire of her affairs, what use 
did ho make of his success, when, for the second time after 
ten years, he quitted Spain in order to arrange the affairs 
first of Italy, and then of Germany? He used his victory 
with a moderation and forbearance lare in one so .successful, 
and in the youthful period of life, too, the most .susceptible of 
‘ambition; with a magnanimity towards individuals, towards 
Clement and Sforza, which had been quite unexpected, and 
which gained him very many, if not all, hearts in Italy. 
Everywhere restoring legitimate pos3e.3sion.s, respecting 
hereditary claims, sparing anil reconciling the greater powers, 
he conferred on Italy the best con.stitution of which she was 
then capable, namely, a federativg constitution, which was 
sufficiently independent for him to conceive the idea of with¬ 
drawing all his .'Spanish garri.sons, and of intrusting the 
independence of thc‘country to the protection of an Italian 
federal army. He even gained over at last, in some degree, 
the selfish Venice, by liis pacific jirlnciples of policy. 

It was Utterly impossible tiiat Italy could at that time be 
organized otherwise than as a federal state. Hence as every 
union of federative state.s requires a centre, some leading 
member to direct the whole body, the only question for Italy 
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would bo, which of the three powert th» most considerable by 
intelligence, dignity, or size, namely*, Florence, the pope, or 
Venice, should enjoy this pre-cminencc. Florence, although 
the most advanced in intellectual culture, was not sufficiently 
powerful, and withal too agitated in her internal condition. 
The power of Venice was the greatest, but her preponderance 
would have been opj)re.ssive and ruinous to the re.st of Italy, 
for, as the chief inaritiino and commercial .state, she would, 
upon acquiring the dominion over Italy, after whfich she 
so earnestly strove, have infallibly abii.sed that authority to 
crush the commerce and keep down the naval power of the 
other cities. An abuse of this kind was not to be feared 
fronf the popes, whose 'supreme influence would have been 
more acceptable to the other Italian states, a.s this power was 
of a nature and of a dignity totally different from all others, 
and as from its nature, too, a state of permanent peace was 
its best security, a circumstance which is desirable and appro¬ 
priate in the centre of a federal'state. A jiaeific fedoiijitive 
system, whereof the chief member, if nqt formally proclaimed 
as such, yet by tacit acknowledgment,,.should be the pope, 
W'as the fittest constitution for Italy. And if the pope and 
the remaining states wero not sufliciently powerful to with¬ 
stand French aggression, there wa.s no resource left but for 
th e sovereign of Aajilcs and Milan to guard the frontiers, 
and Eccuro the indejiendenco of this pacific confederation. 
Such was the constitutiun Charles bestowed on Italy. To 
this constitution, aud to Charlc.s himself, was Italy indebted 
for that happy tranquillity which, after the total expulsion of 
the French, .she enjoyed during his reign, and in the period 
immediatedy snb.sequent; while the other countries of Europe 
were torn to pieces by civil wars. And not only Jtaly, but 
all Eurcqic, was thus indebteil fur that magnificent display of 
every art, which continued to be unfolded in Italy during the 
.sixteenth century. For although in ])hilosophy and learning, 
in poetry, and even in the plastic arts, thcpcriod of the Itjiliau 
civil wars prior to Charles the Fifth, and in the first ejioch 
of his reign, wa.s perhaps still more prolific in genius and in 
original minds of the first class than the succeeding one; yet 
after the first impulse which periods of public ferment often 
impart to genius, tranquillity is indispensably necessary for ita 
further development. This tranquillity Charles seemed to 
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Italy, crowning the lovcil' j)oet of the. notion with the same 
hand which founded likef. iso the constitution, and estahli.shed 
the peace under the shadow whereof painting ami arcliitcc- 
ture, poetry and eloquence, grew up in mutual rivalry. In 
Spain, Cliarles created (quite a new world even in learning, 
education, and j)oetry. liefore his time the Spaniards were 
still a merely martial people, while in his reign they rivalled 
the Italians in the number of their scholars in every serious 
departnreut of learnihg. In history, in the cultivation of the 
vernacular language, and in poetry, the genius of the Hpanish 
nation burst forth at once, ])rolitic and inventive, and in 
perfect harmony with the national feelings. So great was 
the new impulse received by the Spanish mind under Clnftles, 
in all departments of genius and learning, that even the lung 
reign of a Philip the Second was unable to cramj) it. So abun¬ 
dantly was the seed sown by Ximeues and Charles, that the 
fruits thereof, ineradicable and indestructible, continued to 
grow, even under a Philip. It was long before all this brilliant 
manifestation of the Spanish mind, whose real focus had been 
Charles the Fifth, became deadened and extinguished. But 
to Italy Charles gave qirecisely the only thing she could not 
give herself, and which was essential to the further develop¬ 
ment of Italian genius, which had already given so many 
noble proofs of its energy by creations of every kind. 

The supremacy which Charles undoubtedly possessed and 
maintained in Italy was so moderate, so restrained and 
attempered by the spirit of forbearance and by unchangeable 
laws, that even his successor Philij) the Second, who inherited 
this power from him, and was in other resjjects so qjrone to 
despotic measures, could not introduce into that country 
arbitrary rule. The re-establishraeut of the Sforza in Milan 
and of the Medici in Florence is a jiroof of Charles’s conci¬ 
liatory policy in Italy, as the former had deserted his cause, 
and the Medicean poqie, Clement the Seventh, had been the 
chief originator of this second war. AVe may rather censure 
him dor not granting Milan to his faithful Pescara, w ho jius- 
sessed such high claims to reward. Pe.scara, daring and in¬ 
ventive, was not only the first captain, but the greatest man of 
hie nation, who clearly understood its true interests and 
welfare. He had the mcaus indeed of conquering a crown for 
himself, but was devoted with boundless zeal to the service of 
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Charles, because in him and his fftoteiting influence he saw 
the salvation of his country. Hc*was devoted to him, not 
servilely, however, but with the spirit of a freeman, openly ex¬ 
pressing censure and discontent when he believed there was 
cause and reason for it. That his fidelity, that his designs 
were doubtful, that hi.s ambition ifas something like Wallen¬ 
stein, is one of the many inaccuracies with which malice and 
neg-lect of original iiuthorities have filled the history of 
Charles the Fifth. Thjit Pescar.a did nSt receive that well- 
deserved reward, was undoubtedly the result of no want 6f 
appreciation oii*Charles’s side, but was only the effect of the 
great weight which hereditary claims and rightful possession 
ever possessed with hii’ii. It is easy to jr.stify him for not 
restoring the freedom of the Florentines, for they had long 
proved themselves incapable of enduring freedom. If a per- 
luaueiit republican form of government, like that of Venice, 
could not be established among them, if an hereditary ruler 
was indispensable, who had bStter-founded claims tew the 
dignity than the llledici ? , 

If Charles’s proceedings, however, in Italy, be open at 
all to censure, it is perhaps that he yielded too much to 
two popes, Clement the Seventh and Paul the Third, in 
their Italian politics, and in their private views. If at an 
earlier period, at the close of the fifteenth century, the popes 
sought with all zeal to revive the power of the ecclesiastical 
states, to regain everything that had been wrested from fliem, 
their policy may he justified, because these exertions were not 
directed to their own personal profit, but to the security, the 
dignity, and the indcpendeuoo of the Koman see. But what 
unpleasant reflections it excites to behold tlinse two popes, 
Clement the Seventh and more particularly Paulihe Third 
(whose long pontificate occurred precisely at a period so 
dangerous to the church and society)—to behold them, we say, 
apparently beut upion nothing so earnestly as to secure an 
hereditary principality to their family. If we look at 
the many great men who surrounded Charles in Spain and 
Italy, and then inquire which of the German princes and 
nobles, besides his brother Ferdinand, rvas his intellectual 
vicp-gerent and co-operator in all his mighty designs, we shall 
find but a sorry answer. The reason was, not that men of 
genius and energy were wanting in Germany, but tliat the 
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existing energies were Jissipated in the universal moral 
ferment, and ivere mostly alienated from the emperor, if not 
actively opposed to him. Of all the German princes, the most 
devoted to him was the Count Palatine Charles Frederick. 
Although not an elector, his activity had had great influence on 
the election of Charles. A faithful servant of his father, Philip 
the Fair, the Palatine had been from his youth upivard a 
friend and companion of Charles. Neither a passion (un.suit- 
ahle in* Lis circumstances) for Charles’s si.ster, ElconorjL, 
ntT a subsequent suit for the hand of Mary, the widowed 
queen of Hungary, could disturb their friondlv*Tclations. The 
Palatine spent a great jiart of his life in .suit.s of the kinil; he 
was nnwearied in journeying backwards and forwards between 
Spain and CTermany; he wa,s a prince of amiable qualities 
rather than of distinguished abilities. Without being a very 
warm adherent of the new doctrines, he vet followed the 
stream, and it was this circumstance that at last estranged 
him (rom Charles. M'hat ddcji runts their ancient friend.*^hip 
still possessed in the breast of the latter is shown by the 
proofs of tenderncs.s he displayed on their reconciliation, 
when the army of the Srnalcald League was dispersed. Of 
the more youthful princes, none .succeeded so comqdetely in 
gaining the favour and confidence of Charles as Maurice of 
Saxony, who afterward.s abandoned him. He wa.s distin¬ 
guished for understanding and activity, anil jiossessed great 
military capacity. His self-command, outward moderation, and 
dignity of manner seem especially to have won Charlc.s’.s regard, 
the more so as among many other German princc.s of that age, 
a certain chivalrous irapetno.sity of manncr.s prevailed, rather 
than any dignified, refined address. Charles loved thoughtful, 
reserved cJiaracters, like William of Orange and Maurice of 
Saxony. The longer Charles ruled, the more he acquired the 
habit of Bupqiressing his own feelings, and gained the firm con¬ 
viction that the world could be governed by the understa,nding 
alonq. But that digility of manner, and that thoughtful, noble 
reserve, which promises so much, and with some, as with the 
emperor himself, conceals deep feeling, great objects, and noble 
sentiments, may also serve to veil mere vulgar Belfi.shne.5.s and 
ambition, and most cruelly deceive the confidence thev* inspire, 
as indeed happened to Charles in the ca.se of Maurice. 

In Germany, as already related, Ch.arles aimed at nothing 
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else than to restore the religious'pcate that had been de¬ 
stroyed, and to avert a schism in tli8 church. On this point, 
too, ho had to endure in hi.? own time the most opposite 
censures. AVhile at liomo, he was said to he encroaching on 
the jurisdiction of the ])ope l)y arbitrarily intermeddling in 
ecclesiastical affairs; it ^yas repented throughout Germany 
that ho sought to extirpate the Lutherans. This charge is 
so little confirmed by history, that more recent historian.? 
have on the contrary^ jircferrcd a vcr_^ different aifd more 
rctined accusation, namely, that ho in reality secretly favoured 
the Protestant.*, but only with the selfish view of thereby 
humbling the po]ie. This hypothesis has ari.scn from those 
writers being unable to hnter suthciently enough into C'harlc.s’s 
seiitimeut.s, and in general into the modes of thinking in that 
age. Inlluenced by the s]iirit of our own times, and our 
own modes of thinking, it has seemed to them imjiossible that 
a monarch so sagacious, as thc 3 ' 3 'et conceive Charles to be, 
should have hail no other objf'ct in view than the t^ie ho 
actu.ally did have; that, according to ^;is mode of thinking, 
he should make it the first and holiest of his duties, the 
dearest of his wishes, j’ea the very object of his life, to avert 
the misfurtuno of an ecclesiastical schism. Neither is the 
censure of an arbitrary and violent interference in church 
affairs well founded. The first and very important .step, 
that of jicrmitling J^uther’s ajijiearance at the diet, can alone 
he censured, since his religious opinions as to faith, grace, 
and the non-freedom of the will, were not of a nature to ho 
decided on at such a place, by the assembled princes and 
electors. On the other hand, the grievances of the German 
nation against Home, particularly with respect to the money 
which wa.s so often carried out of the country, could, as had 
already often hapjieued, have been remedied without Luther. 
But after the Protestants had refused to reeognise any 
council of the church, still lc.ss the authority of Rome itself, 
or to enter into auy kind of iiegotiation'with the ecclesi-^stical 
power, there was no resource left hut fur the state, and the 
head of the state, to negotiate with them. Had Charles 
aimed at curbing the church, and more eE|)ecially the pope, 
as much as modern writers have conceived, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have made the commencement of such an attempt 
in Spain itaelf. We should very much mistake tie then 
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condition of Spain, -ntcro to suppose lie dared not do so on 
account of tlie state of opinion in tliat country. As in 
general the mutual limits between ejiiscojial and papal autho¬ 
rity have been often a subject of di.sputc, so likewise, in the 
case of the f'jianish as well a.s of other bi.shops, old claims, 
grievanre.s, and controversies were not wanting, wdiich Charles 
might have made subservient to such ambitions projects, had 
he entertaineil them. Tliis policy would have been ths 
easier, because we s6e in all the kS]iamBh writers of that age 
how odious both the popes Clement the Seventh and Paul 
the Third personally were to the Spanish people. It cannot 
be said that Charles favoured the Protestants ; ho conciliated 
them as far as his conscience permitted, because ho desired 
not a war, but strove to maintain jieace with them, and 
always entertained the hope that a reconciliation ami return 
to the church were still jiossible. To this conviction was 
owing the dilatoriness of his proceedings. He hopcil that if 
the ferment of minds did not wholly subside of itself, it 
would at least diminish. He cannot, moreover, be fairly cen¬ 
sured for not selecting the moment, when Germany was 
menaced by a most formidable attack from the Tiirk.s, to 
bring- the conte.st with the Protestants to a decisive is.sne, OT 
to inflame it more fiercely than ever. This outward calm 
before the breaking out of the civil war was but delusive 
The schism had already struck root too deeply in men’s 
minds. I'or one Charles, for one Melancthon, there were 
many thousands burning with fierce hatred and wild exas- 
jieration, and some also who had private objects of ambition 
in view. There occurred at this jjcriod, wherein the increas¬ 
ing animosity already prognosticated civil war, a circumstanco 
which, alttiough it affected individuals only, made neverthe¬ 
less a Jeep impression on the whole age ; one, namely, of 
two Spanish brothers, had in Germany embraced the new 
doctrines’, whereat the other was enraged, and coming, also 
into Germany, met-his brother, when at last their mutual 
eiasjfiBratiou and fury led to the murder of the one by the 
hands of the other. This, although a mere isolated occur¬ 
rence, yet made an imprcs.siou so deep that scarcely an author 
of that time can be found who has not told the tale at full 
length, and has not spoken with peculiar horror of tliis 
fiutricide. It was, as it were, a melancholy presentiment of 
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that curse of bliiulness ■n’liicfi, s'liofe tbe frightful scliiain in 
religion, u-as impeiuliiig over luankinfl,—of all that hlooil of 
Lrotliren ■uliicli, in the course of a century and a half, waa 
yet to he shed in France and Spain, in the Low Countries, in 
England and Germany, upon the hattle-field and upon the 
scatt'old. " 

liming the few years that immediately preceded the 
hreaking iin* of the war, Charles lahoured with indescrihahle 
and ipiito incxhau.stihle patience at the work of peace and 
concord. lie was supported hy .sewral scholars of both 
jiartics, who were the mo.st respected for their learning, their 
moral dignity, ami their spirit of ccpiity. But he laboured 
in vain. Tlio ho.stile leagues of the Catholic and the Pro¬ 
testant princes grew more and more violent in their oppo- 
rition. Actions were daily multiplioil, which, irrespective of 
religion and the church, no emperor could tolerate, who 
would he emperor in more than the name. On no occasion 
lid diaries display so much the' full force of hi.s character 
and military talent a.s in this Snialcahl war. At the opening 
i)f the campaign, his situation appeared utterly desperate ; 
hut while his cniifideiice, we may even say his cheerfulness, 
rose with the danger itself,—while he knew how, hy his 
personal Cjualities, hy his kindness, and affable familiarity, to 
inspire his sohliers with a coiilideiice that enabled them to 
achieve im])ossibilities,—an indescribable blindness and con¬ 
fusion, ' ' the other hand, seem to have overpowered the 
leaders of the Smalcald league. As the leader of his party, 
th., Landgrarc had often given proofs of his courage and pru- 
imnce; hut iiow, on the decisive day of danger, ho too deceived 
the cnufiiloncp that all had placed in him. After the battle 
of Jluhlherg, where Charles unexpectedly triumphed over 
the greatest danger that ever menaced him, it was the expres¬ 
sion of his inmost feeling, wlicn, alluding to Caesar’s cele¬ 
brated phrase, he wrote, “I came, I saw, and God con(juered.' 
Incredible was tlie impression produced'both in and oui of 
Germany hy this sudden, unexpected turn of things. In 
Germany, everything, as though smitten by a supernatural 
terror, submitted to him without terms or conditions. To the 
rest of Europe he appeared a great hero, who, extricating 
himself from a most perilous situation, had achieved in the 
space of a few months, and without any resources but what 
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hia invincible courLije 5;;ave him, a conijOetc military ami 
moral conquest of UcTmany, at that jicrioil still ilecmoJ tho 
first and mo.st powerful of all countries. Every name of 
honour was heaped upon him, and he was paralleled with 
Cmsar and Alexander. 

An einbas.sv from tlic'V'zar of Mn.scovv, and anolher from 
the khan of 'fartary (the sh.ah of I’ersia had before .sent an 
embassy to congratulate him on his acces-sion to the throne), 
sened the more tu'exalt him in the,eyes of the multitude as 
the first monarch of Europe. 

In the first moment of victory he couM have acted and 
ruled in Germany according to his pleasure; for the attach¬ 
ment to him was great, and great was the number of his 
faithful friends and servants, while such as hail bccu hia foes 
were smitten with terror. It wa,5 tho right rnument radica iiy 
to change tho Germanic con.stitution, if such had been his 
wish. Ho niiLdit have done so, too, witlmut violation of 
rigid; for, w'hich of the belligerent jirincos bad not thcmselve.s, 
in ouo way or another, violated the eonstitntiou ? lie was 
entitled to consider all the ancient relations terminated, and .a 
totally new state of things introduced, since the belligerent 
princes had oven ceased to recognise him as emperor, and had 
styled him siinjily Charles of Ghent. But of success and 
victory he made no other use than to forward more effectually 
the W'ork of religious peace, at wdiich he had so long and so 
zealously laboured, but without a jirosperuu.s result. And 
with how mncli conscientiousness did he do this 1 Ho failed 
because he was so far exalted above his contempoiwries, 
because these partieijiated so little in his mild and magnani¬ 
mous sentiments, because in his sense of justice he stood 
single ai'd aloue in his age ; but can this be made a subject of 
reproach? By cautiou.5 forbearance he was able to hinder 
the conflict from assuming precisely the name and character 
of a religious war. Neither wa .9 it one in reality ; not 
merely because a Protestant jirince sided with Charles, -while 
some Protestant as well ,as Catholic ones remained neutral ; 
but because the very method of waging hostilitie.9 (a method 
indeed which in succeeding times was by no means imitated) 
proved that it -was not a religious war. Everything good 
and great, even if it apparently fails, produces its unfailing 
and indestructible effects. Thus while in Franco and Eng- 
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land lilood -n’as flowin;,' in torrciits,*in Gcrmativ, even after 
the attempted reunion liad proved' impossihle, a religious 
peace, at least between the Catholic and I’rotestant parties, 
was still possible, and even subsisted for half a century. But 
to whom was Germany indebted for this blessing but to the 
emperor Charles, who made such tlnwearied efl'orts to bring 
about a religious pacilieation ? These attempts had the effect 
not only of .softening the .sentiments of a few of the better 
disposed, but abso of developing tbe conditioins of a rdligions 
peace, and of an order of things .so new to the world. The 
ultimate nqduru' of the peace at the close of half a century, 
and the breaking out of a most tremendous war, cannot be 
adduced as doeogatiiiT from this benefit; for if the sjiirit of 
Charles had been more responded to, if he had hut awakened 
similar sentiments to his own in Germany, never would a 
thirty years’ war liavo been enkindled. Here, however, ho 
also committed one great political error. Being once more 
in a po.sition where decided measurc-s alone, where,one 
of two opposite courses alone—al).‘j(dut(i severily or uncon¬ 
ditional clemency—eould cll'eetually acconijilish hia object, 
he selected a middle ])ath, lirmnded on either hand by jus¬ 
tice and mercy. Tbi.s remark i.s ajijilieahlc to his conduct 
towards all the hclli.'erent princes, hut chiefly towards the 
elecior John I'Toderick of ktaxoiiy. Alba conjured him, if ho 
would not grant Saxony to his brother aa a fief, lest he 
should draw down n)>on himself the charge of thirsting after 
conquest, at least to jjartition it, to erect if.s cities into free 
cities of the empire, and to diviile its different provinces 
among the different petty princes. If he would not even do 
this, he entreated him to re.storo the whole province intact to 
the elector John Frederick, who might perhaps be entirely 
gained over by such magnanimity, but iii no case to confer it 
upon Maurice. Tdie faithful Ferdinand, too, was against 
Maurice ; hut it wa.s all in vain, Charles had given his word ; 
he fulfilled if, .and was fearfully deceived.’ . 

The elector John Frederick gained, during his captivity, the 
respect, nay, the friendship of Charlc.s. Tbe latter was at 
first more irritated against him than against any, because ho 
opposed the mo,st unbending rc.sistancc of all to hi.s attempts 
at church reunion. Even during his cajitivity, John Fre¬ 
derick, after ceding many considerable territories for himself 
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and tiia heirs, refiiBeil to subscribe Oliarles’a formula of 
reunion, the Interim, because he considered it contrary to 
his religion and Ids conscience. The Landgrave, on the con¬ 
trary, coulil be have obtained his liberty on that condition, 
sbowed a readine.ss to coinfdy. Tins very con.stancy of John 
Frederick was a result and a proof, if not of a comprebensive 
understanding, at least of an honest heart. Charles’s interest, 
too, for the conscientious jirince may have, jicrhaps, increased, 
the more bo felt himself deceived in Jlaurice, his favourite up 
to this period. 

When this prince, who was also a general of his, turned 
against him, surprised and forced him to fly, Charles at last 
perceived that hi.s object, n.inicly, the avoidance of a schism in 
the church, was impracticable. From this moment he aban¬ 
doned to his brother Ferdinaml the ta.sk of concluding a treaty, 
adapted to the actual posturo of afl'airs, as well as to the state 
of ecclesiastical schism, henceforth unavoidable, and also com- 
mitfejd to his care all the affairs of Germany. We shonld 
err in supposing that, hecau.se he had no means of resistance 
on the first moment of surprise, he was, therefore, altogether 
without resources. In a few month.s, through the active co¬ 
operation of his .si.ster Jlaria, he .stood at the head of an 
army more than fifty thousand strong. That it would not 
have been difficult for him to draw oven Prote.stant princes 
over to his side, we sec by the example of one of the most 
enterprising among them, the Margrave Albert of Branden¬ 
burg, who entered into his service. Charles always found 
still very great support in Germany. Had he but chosen to 
ciujiloy that powerful army in Germany to .avenge himself 
upon Maurice, and to reinstate the elector John Frederick, he 
would bUII have ca.sily gained the upper hand. Had he 
but yielded in re.spcct to religion, all Germany ivould even 
then have rallied round him. But this was precisely what 
he could not, and would not, do. IVhen ho saw that the 
desired reunion, on ^vhicdl lie had wa.stcd so many years of 
labour, was, in the jirevaling temper of minds, utterly im¬ 
practicable, he lost all interest in Germany ; and from that 
period we perceive in him a decided repugnance and in¬ 
difference towards all German affairs. 

In retaining the two princes, John Frederick and the Land¬ 
grave, in captivity, Charles had no other object in view than 
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for a season to deprive of influence, tJiB two individuals, 
whereof tlie one by hia inflexible obstinacy, the other by his 
restless activity, stood most in the way of the much-desired 
ecclesiastical reunion, until such reunion had become in 
itself sufficiently consolidated. With regard to the Land¬ 
grave, Charles was so far from misiRilculating in this matter, 
that that prince, oven during his captivity, ofl'ered to accept 
the Interim ; and after recovering his freedhm, did not even 
appear to he the same man, hut had loJt his characteristic 
energy and courage, and all his former authority. Many 
unjust censures-have been cast on Charles for retaining 
the Landgrave in cajitivity, which are now proved to be 
utterly unfounded. The emperor was wholly free from 
blame in the matter; the fault lay with the negotiators, who 
had promised to the Landgrave more than the former knew 
and approved of. In regard to his policy, however, his con¬ 
duct may, perhaps, deserve censure in this as in several other 
cases, because, in a period of violent revolution and universal 
contest, ho did not always adopt the most decisive course, 
hut had only too often recourse to moderate and half¬ 
measures. Yet, on tho wdiolo, the reunion Charles at¬ 
tempted failed, not on account of a few erroneous measures, 
but because tho division, the ferment, and the exasperation 
of minds was too universal. 

Maurice had set himself up to bo the protector of Ger¬ 
man freedom ; but the voice of tho people was uot with him. 
Neither was it well possible that it should be, as duplicity 
is never forgiven by tho public. In the very same sense as 
Maurice, the king of France called himself the guardian of 
German freedom, while he was seizing some cities of the 
empire, which Maurice, in a treaty of alliance, just as if the 
empire were alreaily his, had dared to give up to liim. To 
resist this encroachment Charles led his army, taking up 
arms for tho last time in defence of the honour and inviola¬ 
bility of the empire, as well as the security of his beloved 
Netlierlands. Here, also, he wa« unsuccessful, being unabfo to 
recover Metz. In his retreat, however, he survived the great 
victory of St. Quentin, in the reign of his successor, which 
on the quarter towards France seemed to guarantee com¬ 
plete security, and even something more. 

Charles now realized tho wish he had long cherished, of 
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dosinn; his life in cdm Seclusion and silent communion with 
his sonl. Ilis entire life h;ul been one unbroken struggle ; 
he had, from the first, regarded and felt his sovereignty as a 
mission, a mighty duty, and a burden ; for a whole genera¬ 
tion he bad borne that burden on his slioiildors, and had held 
the rudder with a strong hanil, while Europe was vi(]lcntly 
tossed about in the storms of the time. So far rvas he from 
being devoid of feeling, that we may rather trace in him a 
disposition to melSnoholy. The deep impression made on 
him by his mother’s deatli, which, after she had been long in 
a state of nielanoholy madness, occurred shortly before bia 
own cud, is in this respect worthy of notice. And yet baa 
tliia resolution, too, of withdrawing into a quiet retreat, given 
occasion to the most singular commentaries; a resolution, 
known to have been taken, and often expressed by him at 
even a very early period, when be was at the summit of suc¬ 
cess, and in the prime of manly vigour. But altbuugb pos¬ 
sessing deep and earnest ?eelings, be was outwardly most 
cheerful, intellectual in social intercourse, and extremely 
susceptible of friendship. Many and touching proofs exist 
of his tender attachment to lii.s nearest kindred, particularly 
to his two sisters, Eleonora and Mary (wlio, upon his taking 
leave of the world, attended him to Spain), and in general 
of his friendshij) for all aliout him, who w'cre at all capable 
of responding to such a feeling. M^ith bis great servants, 
both ill war and in the cabinet, bis intercourse rvas friendly ; 
he wms alliilile to all; and inimmeralde are the jmiiited 
answers, intellectual traits, and significant sayings, wliicli the 
age preserved of bis. Altbougli in sucli .a case much may, 
pcidiaps, ho inaccurately attributed to a great man, yet if the 
most remarkable and best-attesteil traits are alone selected, a 
book might easily be coinjiiled, wdiieli would be one of the 
most instructive of its kind. 

Thus withdrew from the world a man, who, aS king of 
Spajn, was, without* comparison, the best and greatest of all 
who have preceded or followttd him ; who made Spain what 
she was for two centuries; who, as emperor of Germany, 
had always aimed at the noblest objects with indefatigable 
effort; a man who in his mighty soul embraced all the rela¬ 
tions of his age and of Eurojie ; and, with the clearest intel¬ 
lect, saw through the complicated problems she had to 
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solve, and discerned the forinidaWe* dangers that menaced 
her. 

At Ilia death all Christian nations rivalled each other in 
funeral festivals, of unexampled pump, in honour of his name 
and greatness. Even in the capital of the Turkish empire, 
a noble-minded foe honoured by a fuBeral festival the memory 
of the great monarch who had left the w'orld. Europe 
appeared to feel that the hero and champiorf of the age wa.s 
no more ; an age which, now that this last pillar of strength 
and union had also’disapp’cared, was tho more surely hurrying 
on to a century of war and anarchy. 


LECTURES XV. & XVI. 

niSTOEY or EUKUl’E UNDEE THe'.SUCCESSOES OF CnAELHB. 

The ago towards which Europe was hurrying after the 
de.ath of Charles the Fifth wa.9 indeed well calculated to fill 
his soul with melancholy, whoso mind foresaw it. Long civil 
wars were the first inevitable conseijuence of the schism in the 
church. They distracted Germany, Switzerland, France, the 
Spanish monarchy, and England fur upwards of a century and 
a lialf, reckoning from the pea.sant.s’ war to the persecution 
of the Ilngueiiots under Lewis the Fourteenth. At length, 
first in Holland, and then from tho time of Queen Anne in 
England, and the emperor Joseph the First, new and 
milder principles of policy became predominant in Europe. 
Not long after tho first religions peace had been esta^ished in 
Germany by Charles tho Fifth and his brother Ferdinand, 
civil wars broke out in Franco and the Netherlands ; and 
scarcely had a better epoch arrived for France with the acces¬ 
sion of Henry tho Fourth, and scarcely-had the freedom of 
Holland been recognised after a long contest, when in Grer- 
many the long-repressed warfare broke out afresh with 
redoubled fury. At last, after thirty years of distraction and 
bloodshed, a treaty of peace was there signed, at the very time 
when in England, after many other cruel executions, the 
unhappy King Charles himself was brought to the scaffold. 
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While in England,, out'^f the strife of contending elemcnta 
a new form of legal liberty already began to spring fortli, 
Lewis the Fourteenth in France set on foot a general persecu¬ 
tion against the Huguenots, not less cruel and unjust than that 
which has earned for Philip the Second among posterity the 
reputation of a tyrant. 'These civil wars were an inevitable 
result of the religious schism, not only by reason of the 
intimate allianch between church and state, but also because 
the new doctrines generated new and peculiar principles and 
parties in reference to the state, as well as in matters of reli¬ 
gion. The early political fanaticism of the Anabajttists in 
Germany was, it was true, at once and universally abhorred 
by both parties, crushed, and then again forgotten. Hence 
also in the period from Charles the Fifth, down to the thirty 
years’ war, the religious contests partook in Germany less of 
a political character than in any other country of Europe. 
In France, on the contrary, among the adh^cnts of Calvin 
this political character is plainly visible, not indeed in un¬ 
bridled fanaticism such as that in the first Outbreak of the 
troubles in Germany, but on the most systematic principles, 
which on that very account acquired a permanent influence ; 
among the English Puritans this was still more the case. To 
this must be added the opportunity of employing civil com¬ 
motions as an instrument for ambitious views ; an opportunity 
which the combustible matter actually existing naturally 
offered to an immoral system of policy. The French govern¬ 
ment had set the example of holding it up as an enlightened 
policy to subject the Protestants in Paris to torture and 
death, and at the same time to support tlieni in Germany. 
Even, however, without this admirable principle of a new 
public law, which was thus substituted for tho old, but which 
was not imitated by other countries, the natural and inevit¬ 
able connection of each religious party in the diti’erent countries 
led to general and multifarious violations of justice. Wlien 
Queen Elizabeth supported the Huguenots in France, it was 
not°8urprising that the friends and co-religionists of the un¬ 
happy Mary Stuart should look forward with eagerness to 
the arrival of a Spanish fleet. Under a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances like this, the mutual relations not only of the 
states themselves, but of the sovereigns and the people in each 
state, must have been in the highest degree vitiated, perverted, 
aud corrupted. 
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Still more lamentabla even than ‘the ‘civil wars and vast 
bloodshed were the general restrictions on civil liberty as well 
as on freedom of thought, which were the immediate conse¬ 
quence of the schism in the church. That comprehensh'e and 
profound intellectual culture, that great and genuine freedom 
of thought, which had prevailed in Italy under Lorenzo and 
Leo, in Germany under Maximilian, and had^thence extended 
their beneficial influence over all Europe, were now no longer 
to be thought of. The very existence of the state was above 
all things to be sav^ed and guaranteed, whatever else might 
perish, whatever sacrifices might be required, great and bloo dy 
as they might be, painful to the feelings, or injurious to civil¬ 
ization. This was the case not only within the domains of 
the ancient church, but equally so in those of the new creed. 
It was not less dangerous in Protestant Gennany to swerve 
from the Augsburg confession of faith, than in Catholic 
Europe to attack the Council of Trent. Even in Saxony, the 
craille of the Reformation, a leariled scholar was subjectE^ to 
a criminal prosecution in the year ISTdlof Crypto-Calvinism, 
as it is called, that is, under the accusation of being a secret 
adherent of Calvin's party; and a distinguished statesman and 
chancellor was in the year IGOl, on the like account, publicly 
beheaded. Not only freedom of thought, but civil liberty also, 
suffered much in many stales of Eurojie, and especially in 
Germany, from the religious schism. In this country the 
revolt of the peasants and the discontent of the nobles were 
the pretext; the power of the princes, so augmented by the 
confiscation of church projierty, and their own close alliance 
with each other, was the cause of these numerous restrictions 
upon ancient freedom. In the Spanish monarchy the exaspe¬ 
ration of the government was stimulated, and its system of 
policy became even more and more distrustful and harsher, 
the less it was in a condition to suppress in every quarter the 
popular insurrections. It is true that these growing encroach¬ 
ments on liberty were the very cause ofi violent reactions, 
and thus served to introduce a republican spirit and freedom. 
It is true that in some states the strife of warring elements 
settled at last into an equilibrium, which enduredfor some consi¬ 
derable time at least. This was eminently the case in Holland 
andin England, where this equilibrium was brought about by an 
artificial combination of ancient forms with the modem spirit. 
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wtile in Austria this rraS tha result of conciliation towards 
tlie new order of things, united with the strict maintenance of 
the ancient system. In the history of Europe, taken as a 
whole (and England forms not always an exception), this 
alternation of vigorous repression and equally violent out¬ 
breaks of freedom prevailbd both in political institutions and 
in the development of the public mind. We may well ask, 
however, whether a perpetual transition from one extreme to 
another—a perpetual oscillation aqd alternation between 
de.'potism and utter anarchy—between hatred against all 
phil osophy on the one side, and contempt for all religion on 
the other, exhibited in the constitution as well as in modes of 
thought, can lead so surely to a really well-ordered and hasting 
freedom and civilization, as that uniform inward development 
of the earlier times? For such there w.asin the period preced¬ 
ing the Reformation a noble foundation laid for intellectual 
culture, and there existed the possibility at least of a fortunate 
and,legal settlement of j)olftical relations in all the different 
states of Europe. , 

The character of modern nations and states ■within the last 
three centuries has been, if not exclusively, yet chiefly 
moulded by the form which the Reformation assumed, and 
the influence it exercised in each of them. Of the principal 
countries of Europe, Italy w'as indisputably the most for¬ 
tunate in the first century after the Reformation, precisely 
bec-ause she remained free from its influence (except the remote 
and mediate impression created by the universal change), 
and was spared all intestine religious "nars. The public 
peace there required no further sacrifice than perhaqis the 
prosecution or exile of one or two scholars, whose mode of 
thinking, and whose doctrines might now appear dangerous 
to the jmblic security, altbougli in other times jierha])S they 
would have augmented and exalted the fame of Italy. As 
Italy and Spain had preserved their national unity, they alone 
at /his period possessed a true national intellectual culture, 
and a literature, that was the reflection of it. But unfor¬ 
tunately, from a dread of abuse and of doctrinal innovations, 
philosophy was excluded from this circle of intellectual cul¬ 
ture, or reduced to a dead, powerless form, for literature 
was altogether too much reBtrictB<l to the regions of imagin¬ 
ation. Hence this Italian and Spanish civilization, brilliant 
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as it was in art, poetry, and literature, Tbore within itself the 
germ of weakness and decay; fur a true and lasting cultira- 
tion can alone proceed from the harmonious development of 
all our faculties. In England and Germany, through recol¬ 
lections of other times and old fraditions, many i.solated 
flowers of northern poe.sy still sjirang up on the national soil, 
even in this century; hut a regular series of iutellectual works 
—a hody of national literature, as in Spain and Italy—could 
not there grow up. The storm of civil war swept away into 
ohliviiin every plant that strove to put forth its leaves. In 
Germany the very language became barharons, when after a 
whole century of religious controversies, invariably carried on 
with bitternes.s, often with coar.seness, generally with a false 
su'l)tlcty, and but rarely with originality and profoundness of 
intellect, there ensued a universal and desolating war, 
whereof many .survived the termination, in manhood or old 
age, who had witnessed its compienceinent in childhood or 
youth. In France, too, all interest and energy were atl;hat 
period exclusively absorbed by civil ccmimotions and party 
contests. It W'as not mitil Richelieu re-establi.shed unity, 
that the ora of the Belles Lettres commenced in France, which 
that statesman was at first anxious to encourage for political 
purposc.s. After Italy, the condition of Germany was com¬ 
paratively the most pro.sjierous in the latter half of the sii- 
teenth century, from the pieriod of the religious peace until 
th e eve of the outbreak of the thirty years’ w'ar. It w.as hut 
a false peace, indeed, w hich, far from eradicating the evil, did 
not even fix accurately the demarcations between the hostile 
I)artics. Such as itwa.s, how-ever, it was still a benefit, com- 
j)ared with the horrors pcr))ctratej in that .age in France and 
England. For the advantage of being the first tcT establish 
a religious peace, Germany was indebted more immediately 
to Clnirles the Fifth's efl'ort.s to effect a reunion, and to the 
milder .‘■entiments, or at least to the early suggestion of terms 
and conditions of agreement, which thence arose. The caflses 
that tended to ujdiold a peace, so frail and insecure in its own 
nature, were tlie fact that both religious parties in Germany, 
if not ctjually strong, were at least sufficiently powerful to 
inspire mutual fear and forbearance; next, the piacific and 
conciliatory system of the first Austrian cinperor.s of the Ger¬ 
man line, who succeeded Charles the Fifth ; and, finally, the 
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systematic aversion which, since the atrocities of the peasants’ 
■war, and of the Anabaptists, the German Lutherans enter¬ 
tained for all civil commotions, unlawful encroachments, or 
■violent revolutions in the old constitution. The followers of 
Calvin, on the other hand^ whoso genius and principles bore 
more directly on the state, on social relations and changes, 
were excluded from the benefits of the religions peace, were 
abhorred oven by the Lutherans, and thus could only with 
difficulty and hy degrees obtain toleration ; for a long period 
elapsed ere they acq^uired any influence in Germany. It was 
quite otherwise in France and England: instead of parties 
being tolerably equal, as in Germany, in the former of those 
two countries the Catholic, in the latter the Protestant party, 
were predominant, and preponderant enough to be able <o 
exercise at their will oppression over the weaker body. In 
both lands, conspiracies were the order of the day. In Eng¬ 
land, the executions of many worthy and innocent persons, 
froirf Sir Thomas More down to the unhappy Mary Q,uecn 
of Scots, excite an indignation even aggravated by the legal 
form given to the perpetrated cruelty. Not less are we dis¬ 
gusted with the violent changes of principles and creed 
bloodily enforced according to the successive opinions of de¬ 
spotic sovereigns. In France the party contests at the court 
of the last Valois, and in general their culpable intrigues, 
which involved all that was most sacred in religion, the 
dearest interests, and *he very blood of the people, are espe¬ 
cially revolting to the feelings. How powerful and destruc¬ 
tive the new elements of fermentation were, that the new doc¬ 
trines had introduced into the world, was evinced more 
especially in England. Almost still more violent and bloody 
than the hatred between the adherents of the old and the new 
&ith, was the hatred between the two parties, into which tlio 
latter was divided, namely, the Protestant Episcopalians and 
the Puritans. In this respect England most resembled Ger- 
nouu^, except that in the fonner the evil was fully developed, 
whereas in the latter the germ only existed. Had the Catho¬ 
lic party been wholly crushed in Germany,—could the Cal¬ 
vinist doctrines have obtained a somewhat wider diffusion, 
judging from their mutual sentiments and mutual exaspe¬ 
ration, a civil war between the followers of Luther and of 
Calvin would probably have broken out in this country also. 
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In the Spanish monarchy the new doctrines evincea their 
influence in bringing ahont a democratic reaction in thu 
dangerous shape of great popular insurrections. The Dutch 
achieved tlieir freedom by force of arms ; the Moriscoes in 
the south of Spain were defeated and extirpated. A third 
great rebellion, though purely political, in Arragon, under 
I’hilip the Second, proves how a despotic government is har¬ 
dened in its course of severity by the very insurrections it 
provokes. Another consequence of the* Keformation was, 
that the states and nations of Europe grew more isolated, 
that the universal bond of union, which had hitherto en¬ 
folded and knit them together, became relaxed, or was even 
altogether dissevered. Germany had much declined from its 
anuient greatness, and was mostly confined within the circle 
of its own afl'airs. England and France were wholly ab¬ 
sorbed with their own affairs, and with their civil wars. 
Spain alone continued to maintain her ascendancy in Italy, 
and to divide with Portugal the^lmost exclusive monojgoly 
of commerce, and of the recently discovered countries ot the 
new world. At times she possessed a visible preponderance 
over Franco and England, and exerted a kind of predomi¬ 
nating influence through all western Europe, until more 
clear-sighted observers perceived that Spanish greatness, the 
glory and lustre whereof had, from the time of Charles the 
Fifth, been diffused through all Europe, was no longer what 
it had been, what it was still considered to be by the multi¬ 
tude, but that the great monarchy was in a state of visible 
and hopeless decline. 

Before we review the reign of Philip the Second, the son 
and successor of the great Charles, who was yet so unlike 
his father, and trace the further destinies of the Spanish, and 
the principles of the Gennan-Austrian house, we Gave still 
something to say as to Charles’s views and principles regard¬ 
ing his house and line—the Austrian dynasty in Spain, as 
well as in Germany. One of his last; plans, as is well 
known, was to procure Philip's election as king of the Ito- 
mans. Not one of Charles’s measures appears so liable to cen¬ 
sure as this, if we form our judgment according to the result 
instead of the intention of the emperor, and require of him 
an absolute foreknowledge of his son’s character, such os we 
judge it to be, after it has been unfolded to posterity by a 
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reign of forty-two j/caK, a period during which it hecame 
even sterner and darker. Startling, it i.s true, ia tho idea of 
what would have become of Eurojie, had JMary of England, 
Philip the Socund’K consort, lived longer, had hi.s marriage 
proved prolific, had he become virtual sovereign of England 
through long jmssession ef a eo-regency, and already king of 
Spain and iNajiles and lord of the new world, had he now 
in ailJitiun been “created einjieror of Germanv. Hut from his 
personal clianieter tulone would the danger have arisen, not 
from the union of tlie.se varion.s kingdoms, which, from their 
unalteralde diHerence.s and geograjdiical rcmotciie.ss, would 
rather liave ali'orded each otiicr .some mutual guarantee,s of 
freedom. Thus in Italy, ultbough' restrained hy no foreign 
power, Philij) eould not aer|uire dc-sjiotic sway. Still les.s 
could he have done so jii England, even if the prolongation 
of Mary’s life and the then strength of the Catholic party 
had enabled him ti. maintain liim.self in that countr}', not 
even If he had known howto win the good-will of the jieople. 
In Cpain, had he been simultaneou.slv emperor of Germany, 
he would, beyond dll doubt, have been a less absolute sove¬ 
reign than he actually was. Least of all eould ho ever have 
attained absolute power in Germany. Here, above all, he 
would have been forced to adojit more conciliatory jirinei- 
ples; or if he had remained inflexible in bis severity, the 
only result would havo been that the war, which, as it was, 
subsequently broke out, would have been earlier enkindled, 
and half a century sooner, perhaps, havo been concluded hy 
a Westphalian jicace. A total subjugation of either party 
by the other was not to bo appreliended, a.s for that end, 
both of them were too ])owcrful. Very different from the 
union of such different countries, and far more pregnant with 
danger, Is that order of things, when a great state, shut up in 
itself, and with frontiers well rounded oflT, is encompassed by 
neighbours, each of whom, taken singly, is far inferior to it 
in power. In ^uch a case, opportunities for S 3 'stematic 
aggrandizement, in the course of time, will never be want¬ 
ing ; while the aggrandizement of such a state i.s never 
efl'ected on the federal principle of a mere connection, but 
hy the incorporation of the smaller with the ruling country, 
3y the fusion of all into one universal mass, with whoso ex¬ 
pansion despotism at home must necessarily increase, and 
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grow unlimited. Be this, liowev«r, as it may, and far 
happier and more desirable far (iormany as were the mild 
principles of government adopted hy the first emperors of 
the Austro-Gerinan line, than the event adverted to above ; 
yet the idea of uniting- so many crowns on a single head, of 
fusing all state.s and nations into a« single state and nation, 
was so remote from Gliai'lcs’.5 views, that wo may be certain 
that if had had a second legitimate .^on, hcfvmuld, in all pro¬ 
bability, have set apart one of the crowBs he wore, that of 
Naples or the Netherlands for instance, as an inheritance for 
him. Thi 3 is .shown, likowi.se, in his fraternal relations with 
Ferdinand. It wa.s not mistrust or dislike towards his bro¬ 
ther tliat suggested to CHiarles this arrangement; but wholly 
auJ solely the natural reflection, how difficult, nay, impossible, 
it would be for him, with the .slender power ho otherwise pos¬ 
sessed, to maintain the imperial rights, and fulfil imperial duties 
with vigour and efficiency. The best clue to tbe views, on 
which Charles’s plans wore founded, is furnished by the nature 
of the arrangement which the two brothers at last appear to 
liavo agreed upon. Philip was to becomc*king of the Romans, 
and then to succeed Ferdinand in the imperial dignity; 
while Maximilian, Ferdinand’s son, wa.3, in his turn, as king 
of the Romans, to lend his aid to Philip, as his father had 
so often done as Charle.s’3 representative in Germany. The 
universal opposition which this proposal excited in Germany 
was n.atural, on account of the character of Philip, who was 
not even then popular; more unfounded was the objection of 
its being an attempt to render the empire hereditary. In 
the most flourishing periods of tho Germanic constitution, in 
the times of the Saxon, Franconian, and Suahian emperors, 
it had been the custom not to quit the reigning house with¬ 
out some urgent motive ; while the freedom of election was 
vindicated 'ny the preference of one member to another of 
the same house and family. Subsequently the German 
princes themselves, although some of them, at least, were at 
variance or even at war with the house of Austria, felt, fliat 
to adhere to that house, to introduce a kind of hereditary 
principle, not in theory indeed, but, nevertheless, in practice, 
was the only means of preserving some deirreo of pow'er to 
the enfeebled imperial authority. This arrangement, for the 
sake of internal order, as well as protection against the 
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Turks, must have been t^esireJ by all, and acknowledged as 
a benefit. 

According to the conception of Charles, not only was the 
imperial dignity to be common to the two branches of his 
bouse, but they were iu general to be united iu the most inti¬ 
mate manner. The whole Austrian house was to form a 
single family, and the various Austrian states and nations a 
single federative' state, precisely os Ferdinand and himself, 
although reigning over countries -nidely apart, yet formed 
together, both in peace and war, only one power, one Aus¬ 
trian federative state. Several like measures reveal this his 
plan, aj well as the ■«ish for a general union of the Austrian 
family, and a close connection between the two lines. During 
his last absence from Spain he appointed Maximilian, who 
Lad married Philip’s sister, regent; and Maximilian on this 
occasion gained the universal love of the Spanish nation. 
To him and to his consort the emperor intrusted the education 
of his beloved grandson, th^ unhappy Carlos. The mind and 
temjier of Charles ought to have been hereditary in his house, 
in order to realize the union he had so much at heart. Little, 
however, as the good emperor had succeeded in Germany 
in restoring concord, and in reuniting minds inflamed and 
embittered by hatred, he succeeded no better in preserving 
the alliance and union he desired among his posterity. From 
the hateful character of Philip, the very means he had 
selected to connect the two lines became an occasion for the 
greater estrangement, which after his death sprang up between 
them, and which was long ere it was removed. If the failure 
of the proposed election of Philip as king of the Homans did 
not produce any coolness between the two brothers them¬ 
selves, it undoubtedly created a decided alienation and aver¬ 
sion between Philip and Ferdinand. The circumstance of 
Maximilian’s gaining so completely the love of the Spaniards 
as regent may easily, added to the great difference in their 
modes of thinking and to Philip's disposition, have iucreased 
stilf more their mutual dislike. Without doubt the freer 
principles imbibed by the youthful Carlos, in his education 
under Maximilian, joined to the undisciplined and fiery cha¬ 
racter of the young prince, and the stem, suspicious temper of 
Philip, were the first occasion for the discord between the 
lather and the son, and for the unhappy fate of Carlos. 
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Irrevocably as history has pronoincej judgment on Philip 
the Second, yet in forming our estimate of his character, wc 
must not forget that, like the Roman emperor Tiberius, with 
whom in his suspicious and vindictive character he may bo 
perhaps compared, he possessed also, together with these 
defects, many great qualities, a profound understanding, and 
a full degree of energy and activity. Neither was his cha¬ 
racter at first by any means what it aftA'wards gradually 
became, as his disposition grew ever sternof and harder. It is 
the worst quality of a stern, mistrustful, vindictive character, 
that the evil strikes its roots deeper with time. Philip’s 
despotic principles, indeed, originated in the conviction, that 
as his father had encountered universal censure for excessive 
mildness and indulgence, especially with regard to religious 
matters, he ought to correct the error. As often happens in 
such cases, he fell into the opposite extreme of excessive 
rigour. lu many cases and positions it is only the most 
decided, only extreme measures, that can bring help and 
safety; but these measures are of dangerous applicatioif, for 
there resides in them a power, which iMll often master the 
hand that attempts to guide them. These decided and ex¬ 
treme measures, which in execution so easily degenerate into 
cruelty, whether they proceed from the principle of monar- 
chieal sovereignty or from ideas of democratic freedom, have 
this peculiarity, that they cannot be revoked. If cruelty be 
once excited and enforced, it then hurries forward in its 
course as an independent power; and at last it depends no 
longer on the tyrant himself, whether he wishes to continue a 
tyrant or not, but he is driven onwards in his course by an iron 
destiny, as it were, and by an invisible hand. 

Brilliant was the first epoch of Philip the Second’s reign. 
The war against France, to which the latter wal urged by 
Rome itself, out of hatred to Charles’s conciliatory policy, 
and his supposed interference in religious matters, was as 
glorious and successful as ever a war hjd been. 'The naval 
power of Turkey was shattered at a moment, when’ the 
results of the rebellion in the Low Countries could not as 
yet be anticipated. Philip had inherited two great qualities 
from his father : a dignified and lofty outward bearing, and 
the art of collecting great men around him, of appreciating, 
honouring, and employing them. From the time of ChaileB, 
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the Spanish name was still great tlirongliout Europe, and the 
weight of this glory in public estinnation was very con.siJor- 
able. Everything undertaken hy Spain at this period bore 
a certain stamp of dignity and grandeur. For the perpetu¬ 
ation of this its ancient lustre, the monarchy was cliieflv in¬ 
debted to tlio Spauish noVility, which through Charles had 
risen to be the first in Europe. To distinguish this new 
form of nobility 'from the older form.s and epochs, in which 
that order had been developed in the middle age from the 
Germanic period, we may term it th'o royal nobility ; for a 
spirit of unliounded devotion, fidelity, and self-sacrifice in 
the service of the king, was it.s soul and first princijile. The 
feudal nobility had sprung out of eoinpanionship in anna. 
The rewards at first bestowed and received only in the 
spirit of magnanimity and lofty gratitude, cjuickly introduced 
self-interest in the place of enthusiastic love of glory and a 
disinterested brotherhood in arm.s. With self-interest arose a 
multitude of com[dicatod relations of projmrty, thwarting and 
embdlrassing the state in every way. 

The nobility of the'middle ago was afterwards purified anew, 
■and regenerated by tbc spirit of cliivalry. Instead of self- 
interest, their minds were turned towards high objects of 
public welfare, and the fraternal love of noble brothers in arms 
and comrades in war was still more closely cemented by solemn 
vows and lofty sentiments. Chivalry, however, remained in¬ 
complete ; it never became universally predominant, and in 
the anarchy which arose upon the disorganization of the great 
old political institutions, the nobility assumed the worst of all 
forms, became one of violent feud and fierce club-law. The 
nobility were in part deprived of and dejiosed from their ori¬ 
ginal military duties, when, besides the mounted nobles, who 
had hitherto conitituted the chief sinew of war, an invincible 
infantry was formed out of a robust and free race of moun- 
tn.ineers. The Swiss and the German foot-soldiers soon 
became universally .indispensable in every army; the armed 
militia of the independent cities, however, easily became the 
most dexterous in the scientific construction and employment 
of fire-arms. The feuds carried on by the nobles in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries against the freedom-loving 
peasantry and against the cities, was the struggle of a newly- 
invented military system against the old one; a straggle in 
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which tlie new maintained its ffroBnd.. The exclusive pos¬ 
session of military service and military honour could no longer 
form the essential characteristic of the nobility ; the comjdi- 
cated relations of feudal property disappeared more and more 
with the extension of the royal power. But hy means of this 
very royal power, which now fir.st received its full develop¬ 
ment, a perfectly new function devolved upon the nobility, 
that, namely, of constituting a link between king .and 
jieople. Not as though the king, if he is what ho ought to be, 
the living centre of hi.s pcojde, neoils a jirop for his .supjinrt, 
nor that the nobility should co-ojjcrate and share in any 
efforts to c.stabll3h absolute authority to crush the liberties of 
the people; but that they should complete the union of the 
body politic, .should knit together more intimately the living 
bonds between king and iicople. In its original idea, what else 
is the king amid his people but the living law, the visible 
justice ? A nobility that thinks and acts in thi.s moral .spirit, 
that multijilies as it ■were this kingly power of legal order and 
moral dignity ; that Jjlaces its honour in its self-devotidn to 
royalty, in the principles of rigid justice'and morality, in the 
glory and lustre of the nation ; such a nobility corresponds to 
the lofty idea formed hy Charles of the fuiiction.s of the 
order. Wc may affirm that by the influence of his s])irit, and 
hy the moral dignity of the nation itself, the Spanish nobility 
of that age eorresjtonded better to this lofty standard, and ap¬ 
proached nearer to the beau ideal than any other in Europe. 

Of the great men whom Philip inherited from his father, 
Alba holds the first place. Ills character, likewise, which, 
during his long career, may be distinguished into three quite 
distinct e2)och3, is often unfairly judged merely from its last 
and least favourable period. A faithful friend and servant of 
the great Charles, than whom he was eight yearl younger, 
Alba attained even in early youth a high degree of 
glory. Love, chivalrous sports, and poetry,—which seemed 
in the eyes of every noble Spaniard ot that age the main 
purpose of life,—martial deeds and martial fame, filled up 
Alba’.s youth also; he was accounted the pride of the Spanish 
nobility; he was the model of all aspiring youths, and the 
darling of his nation. It awakes a melancholy feeling to 
compare this beautiful picture of Alba’s youth with the cruel¬ 
ties which, in his old age, he perpetrated in the Netherlands ; 
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to contemplate the frigl^tful effecta and changes that half a 
century passed amid civil turmoils and religious wars may 
produce even in a character originally noble. In Germany, at 
the middle period of his life, when he stood a consummate 
captain at the side of Charles, so far was he from being what 
he is generally painted, that the counsels and warnings he gave 
to Charles, especially with regard to the elector John Frederick, 
were wholly on the side of mercy ; they were, moreover, in 
general very wise, and exhibited an accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances Of the German states and princes. The dignity of 
the house of Austria; the maintenance of the Catholic religion ; 
the honour of Spain—these were the ohjeets of his life, these 
alone possessed value in his eyes ; for tlie.?e, as a warrior and 
a statesman, ho battled witli enthusiasm, and for these he 
himself was also ready to make every sacrifice. His cruelty 
in the Netherlands is undeniable. He was convinced, how¬ 
ever, of the absolute justice of his cause, and th.at extreme and 
violent measures would alone be effectual—an opinion which 
he l^eld in common with many whose lives have been cast in 
the unhappy period nf civil warfare. He received, moreover, 
invariably from Philip, who sought to ca.st the odium from 
himself ou Alba, stringent orders to act with severity. Thus, 
if we do not deny all great qualities to a Sylla, a Pompey, and 
Cicero, a Cato, and Brutus, because partly out of passion, 
partly upon principle, and for the sake of opinions, they 
spilled the blood of their countrymen, or took part in acts of 
this kind, neither can we exclude Alba from the ranks of 
great men. 

The revolt of the Netherlands, and the independence they 
subsequently achieved by force of arms, was in its results one 
of the most impor^nt events of history. If we examine one by 
one the first demands and proceedings of the malcontents, wo 
shall not find them all well-founded or just, nor will their chiefs 
and leaders, judged by their separate and secret views, appear 
by any means in the favourable light in which the glory of the 
successful result aid the gratitude nf posterity have placed 
them. But if we look at the whole course and spirit of 
Philip the Second’s government, we can only regard popular 
insurrections as natural. The desire expressed by a consider¬ 
able party in the Netherlands to place themselves under the 
sovereignty of an Austrian archduke of the German line 
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suggests the idea, that it would perh'aj).s have been more 
fortunate if Charles the Fifth had allotted his Netherlands to 
the German line. From the tolerant principles of the earlier 
emperors of that house, the ensuing war would probably have 
been avoided, and Holland never have become a sepa¬ 
rate state, an occurrence which has s'ubsequently been attended 
with the most important and beneficid Results, and often 
exercised a most decided influence on Jhe whole course of 
events. The revolt of. the Netherlands and fhe conquest of 
Portugal were the most important events in Philip the Second's 
reign. With Sebastian's death terminated the brief period of 
Portuguese prosjoerity, power, and grandeur. A grandson of 
Charles the Fifth, not less unhappy th.an his other grandson, 
D on Carlos of Spain, he appears to have chiefly been stimu¬ 
lated to undertake his great African expedition by the glorious 
example of his grandfather. In itself the expedition cannot 
be called absurd. Already Xinienes and Charles the Fifth 
wore persuaded, that nothing was so important and so essen¬ 
tial to the internal jirosjierity of the Iberian peninsula, and 
would so continue in the future, as a lasting influence and 
permanent possessions on the African coast. Under the pro¬ 
tection of such settlements, flourishing Christi.an colonies 
might perhaps have been gradually there planted, and that 
maritime coast, which is so essentially connected with Europe, 
havehecoinc jicopled,as of old, by civilized nations, and remained 
intimately united with S])ain. Hitherto these hostile provineea 
of Africa had often brought ruin upon the southern countries 
of Eurojie and opposed an insuperable obstacle to their attain¬ 
ing any high degree of prosperity. Had Sebastian’s enter¬ 
prise succeeded, he would have been ranked among the greatest 
heroes and conquerors ; the world judges generally by the 
result. The enthusiastic lovo of his people, manifested not 
only after his misfortunes, and on account of the unhappy 
state of affairs that ensued, but prior to them likewise, speaks 
favourably for Sebastian. He had succedded in exciting»tho 
enthusiasm of the entire nation for himself and his under¬ 
taking, and this success implies no mean capacity. As 
Sebastian, however, intoxicated with the love of glory so 
natural to youth, staked, so to say, the whole power of the 
nation upon a single throw, and lost the hazardous game, 
the unhappy consequence ensued, that together with the 
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prince tbe nation also perisbed. Alba warned him kindly 
and zealously ; bis uncle Philip the Second dismissed him 
coldly and with vague expressions. The latter now made 
Mmself master of Portugal, and thereby apparently augmented 
Ma power, but in reality, by the unjust cont^ucst, paved the 
way for the downfal of Spain. For it was precisely this 
seizure of Portugal, accomplished as it was by violence, and 
against the conviction and inclinations of the bulk of the 
Portuguese, which of itself spepdily occasioned a new 

revolution, that gave the Dutch the opportunity of becoming a 
great naval power by appropriating to themselves a large 
portion of the Portuguese commerce and Portuguese pos- 
.sessions in India. How difl'erent in this matter were the 
views and conduct of Philip from those of his father Charles ! 
With what solicitude did Charles establish and invariably 
uphold the amicable relations between the two nations and 
states! It would have been uo difficult matter for an am- 
bitioas king of Spain to tano possession of Portugal, which 
bv land was so much feebler. Even in the reign of Isabella, 
the old border-hatred had been succeeded by a spirit of 
lasting concord, and to this happy state of things the cele¬ 
brated partition-line, by which the pope divided tho new 
world between the two rival nations, had not a little Bon- 
tributed. As the last important act of power exerted by tho 
popes as umpires between the different nations, this judgment 
merits a place in history, and has also been often made a 
topic of ridicule. We may readily acknowledge that the new 
world belonged to the pope as little as tho ocean; but if 
without that partition-line, a war (and as is usual among all na^ 
tious stimulated by commercial jealousy), a desolating war had 
been unarioidable between the Sp.aniards and the Portuguese, 
its effect will at least have been beneficial. In many of tha 
commercial and naval wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, how hapj)y would it have been, had a power still 
subsisted, which, without any other force than that of conviction, 
possessed sufficient authority to draw a line of peace like this 
upon the globe. The unity and tho eonsoli Jation into a single 
state of the Iberian peninsula may in itself appear natural and 
desirable I The wisdom of Isabella and Charles prepared the 
way for such an event by the mild means of family alliance and 
family concord, whereby in the course of time it would of itself 
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have naturally ensued. Philip’s precipitate and violent con¬ 
quest produced exactly the opposite effect,—insurrection, 
namely, and a permanent separation. With Sebastian the 
energy of the nation was totally prostrated. Whether of the 
several pretended Sebastians, the last, who first appeared in 
Venice and who terminated his life in a Spanish prison, 
were not the real one, remains still doubtful. If he were, 
the number of Philip’s secret acts of cruelty towards his own 
family would be thereby increased. # 

It is remarkable that, in the latter years of his life, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony and the detailed narratives of the 
Spanish historians, a fearful remorse agitated and afflicted the 
aged Philip. No conception of his character would be more 
incorrect, than to suppose him a mere selfish tyrajat, without 
feeling, and even perhaps without personal belief. Repent¬ 
ance, like his, proves that the memory of lofty ideas was 
not extinguished in his breast. Less certain is the subject to 
which this repentance more sffbcially referred. It wjjuld 
scarcely refer to what posterity chiefly regards as the great error 
and crime of Philip—namely, his hostility to freedom, and his 
cruelty in religious matters. On these points his convictions 
were too strong to be shaken. lie, perhaps, considered thoso 
errors the most criminal, which he always strove so anxiously 
to conceal, and for which posterity would have soonest for¬ 
given him, had he otlicrwise corresponded to the wishes of 
mankind. Or was it some of those secret acts he committed, 
or allowed in his own family, in his immediate household? 
Was it the spirits of the unhappy Carlos, of Don Juan, 
perhaps also of Sebastian, that now appeared to him ? 
****** 

In the period immediately succeeding the death pf Charles 
the Fifth, it seemed as though not only the states and na¬ 
tions, which had composed the hitherto united power of 
Austria, had heen partitioned between the two lines of his 
house, but as though his sentiments and'qualities had tjpen 
likewise divided and portioned out between them. Each of 
them, Spanish as well as German Austria, understood but 
one side of his comprehensive policy, and made it the 
standard of their acts. Charles had evinced alike inex¬ 
haustible patience and pliancy, while any hope of peace waB 
left, and unshaken heroism when struggle and war wami 
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unavoidable. The Jirinccs of Spanish Austria retained ex¬ 
clusively that firm devotion towards the ancient faith and the 
ancient constitution, which filled the soul of Cliarles, and 
which he could only satisfy in Spain ; but they carried their 
severity far beyond tho bounds which the temperate spirit 
of Charles could sanction." 

Th ose of Gennan Austria, on the other hand, followed the 
precedent of Charles's tolerant policy in Germany. They 
pushed toleraCiin and concession towards the new doctrines 
even further, until they brought matters to such a pass, that 
to avert the downfal of their house, as well as of their 
hereditary states, and to set at least one firm barrier against 
the headlong torrent of a fierce revolutionary opinion, there was 
needed th»almost marvellous heroism of an emperor, swayed 
by principles totally difl'erent, and of unwavering resolve. 

'This excessive spirit of conciliation on the part of the first 
Anstro-Gemian emperors, who immediately succeeded Charles, 
was^ one, but not the exclusive, cause of the thirty years’ 
war. Germany drew all Europe more or less into this war; 
and after a brief period of delusive internal tranquillity, and 
evident impotence in external relations, vindicated its ancient 
rank of being the country, on whose state and destiny, more 
or less, depend, and ever will depend, the state and destiny 
of aJl the other countries and nations of Europe. 

But ere I enter into any reflections on this great conflict, 
wherewith a new epoch in the world's history begins, it is 
necessary to cast a glance at the earlier civil and religious wars 
of other countries, and on the state of Europe at the period 
when Spanish power, separated from Austria, exerted con¬ 
siderable influence over all western countries, although it soon 
betrayed unequivocal symptoms of its approaching downfal. 

As it was in England and France that, from the very out¬ 
set, the new religious party mostly acquired a political ten¬ 
dency ; so likewise did it preserve that character the longest 
in those countries, and even down to the struggles of our 
own times. These struggles must be traced to the wars and 
parties of the Reformation, as to their first source, whenever 
we wish to explain the course of events by the light of the 
past. I have characterized the persecution of the Protestants 
under Lewis the Fourteenth as the last great event in the 
series of religions troubles, civil wars, popular insurrections, 
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anil acts of oppression, that sprang But «f the Reformation. 
I ilo so, because, since that period, and especially since the 
alliance between England and Austria in the time of Queen 
Anne, Prince Eugene, and the emperor Joseph the First, 
and through that very alliance, to which, indeed, more than 
to any other cause, Europe is indebted for the benefit of 
general religious toleration, more tolerant principles have, on 
the whole at least, predominated in Eurbpe, and public 
opinion has ever more and more recognised t^m to be the 
best. It is only, howevdr, in respect to the gradual diffusion 
and to the prevalence of these better principles, only in 
respect to the predominant public opinion, that this epoch 
can be considered as the termination of religious wars ; for 
if we look to individual events, to the exceptions which have 
subsequently occurred, it would be superfluous to call to mind 
how grave have been the commotions and troubles excited, 
even in very recent times, in Great Britain, and especially 
in Ireland, by the suffering condition of the Catholics. The 
Reformation, and the pecnliar form it assnmed in each cotn- 
try, has been the ruling element of power* in modem history, 
exceeding that of the commerce with India and America, so 
that even the peculiar relations between England and her 
American colonies have been chiefly formed by this event, 
and the independence of the latter been prepared by it. 
The most violent Protestant sects, or those at least which dis¬ 
sented from the church established in the mother country, 
always furnished the majority of those emigrants from home, 
where the state was often glad enough to be disburthened in 
so quiet a way of sucli porilous and inflammable matter. 
H enco these sects acquired a decided preponderance in the 
population and in the national spirit of the colonies. In the 
lapse of time, it is true, circumstances became so ■y^ery com¬ 
plicated, BO infinitely varied, that it were too broad a pro¬ 
position to lay down,—that Great Britain was a Protestant 
kingdom, based on the principles of the mqderate Protestants, 
who had retained the episcopal hierarchy and the ancie’nt 
parliamentary constitution, while British America was a 
Puritan republic. We shall, however, be never able satis¬ 
factorily to explain the fundamental principles of the British 
and the North American constitutions, the great difference 
in the national spirit of the British and the American people. 
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withcmt going back to' their primal souroes—the Reforma¬ 
tion, and the wars and parties which issued from it. As in 
the period of these first troubles, the strife and hatred be¬ 
tween the two pirtiea into which the new religionists were 
divided—between the moderate and the rigid Protestants— 
between the wets which supported episcopal and royal 
authority, and those which were more favourable to freedom 
and equality, whre well-nigh more fierce and more embittered 
than between the adherents of the ancient and the new 
feith: BO likewise in France was the contest between the 
rigid and the moderate Catholics, the Guises and their 
opponents, not less ardent. 

In England, as we easily perceive, those two ancient 
parties—the Republican Protestants and those favourable to 
episcopal and royal authority—the Puritans and the Episoo- 
p^ana, prevail even to our own days, only under the altered 
names of Whigs and Tories. In France, however, in the room 
of the moderate and zealcus Catholics, who contended and 
wdged war so vehemently against each other, a contest was 
snbstitated, with Some modification of the object of dispute, 
between two parties, which also were both Catholics ; the 
contest, namely, between the Jansenists and the Jesuits. This 
dispute, which exerted so decisive an influence on the desti¬ 
nies of France, was prolonged till about the period when 
the harbingers of the last revolution in all things were 
already visible. Thus, although under altered names, have 
the civil wars which arose in France and England out of the 
religions schism been protracted, even down to the most recent 
times, with vehement animosity, and with the most important 
.consequences as regards the state and the nation itself. Nay, 
the elements of discord have not been, even in onr own day, 
really odmpesed. Very dilferent, however, was the influence 
which the Reformation exercised in Spain, and the course 
wfaioh it took in Germany. In England and in France, the 
weabar party in the former country, namely the Catholics 
oiltbe one hand and the Puritans on the other, in the latter 
the Protestantfi, was indeed weak enough to be subduod 
and penecuted, but, nevertheless, powerful enough to re- 
by dangerous reaction any attempt at extirpation. In 
Spain and Germany, on the contrary, peace was established, 
alt|ioiigIi bj different means. In Spain it was brought about 
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by wholly crushing and destroying Wie wifluenco of the Re¬ 
formation, the only province in which this was not accom¬ 
plished being severed from the monarchy. The excesMve 
severity to which the government had recourse, in consequence 
of repeated popular insurrections, and which again tended only 
to confirm its policy, sowed the germ of that apathy, that 
moral death, that bereaved the religious peace and unity ob¬ 
tained and preserved in that country of ^1 internal vital 
strength, although concealed at first by mi illusive show of 
eitemal glory. In Genhany peace was established, not as in 
Spain, by the victory of the one party over the other, but 
merely by the equality in power of both parties—by the 
impossibility of tbe one entirely conquering the other. 
This equality of strength in the Catholic and the Protestant 
parties in Germany tended to postpone the contest, which, 
however, for that reason, when at last it did break out, was 
only the more fearful and protracted. Hence, the peace that 
ensued, resulted only from the exhaustion of the belligerent 
powers, and settled no diflTerences except by the mutual chn- 
viction that it was impossible for the one fiarty to subdue the 
other, by tbe consequent recognition of a mutual statu quo, 
and by a fixed, precise, and permanent demarcation between 
the two parties. Spain had purchased her peace and unity 
by the sacrifice of her freedom. The peace that Germany 
obtained at the end of her religious wars was, with regard 
to external relations, but a state of permanent disunion. The 
sentiments and passions—the ofispring of religious discord—r 
which in France and England were still so fiercely displayed, 
were here extinguished, from the sense of the impossihility of 
success felt by both parties. The ferment which continued 
in those countries ceased in Germany, peace was restored to 
the public mind. So it appeared to be at least, and*it might 
perhaps have really become so. What actually ensued, 
however, was not a true unity, but an indifi'erenoe, which, 
with a constitution that did not bind the conflicting members 
and powers together, but merely kept them asunder by meahs 
of an exact balance of power, necessarily led sooner or later 
to a total disorganization of the body politic. Luther's ap¬ 
pearance at the Diet of Worms was the primary cause that waa 
necessarily to bring about in the course of time the dissolution 
of the German empire, and the division of the German nation. 

ft 2 
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I named tlie parties 'engaged In the sanguinary rontests in 
England and France, moderate and rigid I’roteslants, mode¬ 
rate and zealous Catholics. This, however, requires an 
explanation ; for the epithet moderate has heen selected 
merely for the sake of distinguishing one party from the other, 
and is not to be understood in a strict sense. The adhereuLs 
of the Anglican church on many points undoubtedly approxi¬ 
mated more thtin the Puritans to Catholic doctrines ; they 
were even often reproached and were hated by the latter for 
this very approximation, and so far they may he called mode¬ 
rate. The mode, however, in which they often carried into 
practice their thcorie.s on the absolute power of kings dis¬ 
played aa little moderation as their proceedings against w^eaker 
parties. Still less does that Catholic party in France, which 
was opposed to the strict Catholics, merit the praise of true 
moderation. It was the court party, and under the last 
kings of the house of Yalois, this party, it is true, was strongdy 
disposed to enter into an alliance with the Protestants, a pro¬ 
ceeding utterly condemned by the zealous party of the 
Guises. But suchkn alliance sprang not out of a genuine love 
of peace, nor from any principle of religious toleration, but 
was solely the fruit of that immoral policy, which considers 
religion as a mere tool, and the mo.st fearful and universal 
agitation only as a field for playing off a game of selfish 
politics. The blind zeal of those who, in behalf of one or the 
other creed, acted with passion or systematic harshness and 
severity, was far less the occasion of general bloodshed or 
individual crime, than that frightful levity and spirit of in¬ 
trigue, which trifled with the faith and the passions of the 
people. Our moral judgment can scarcely avoid giving the 
preference to the Guises, when we compare their conduct 
with the"unbounded degeneracy of the court in the reigns of 
the last Valois. In despite of their great qualities and 
settled principles, the Guises were yet dangerous to France, 
becanse, strict Catholics as they were, they likewdee in their 
sfniggles for the crown constituted a Spanish party. Thus 
had the mighty kingdom of France, which under Francis the 
First was able to cope with the power of Charles the Fifth, 
been reduced by internal discord to such a pitch of degrada¬ 
tion, that a foreign party, a Spanish party, existed within its 
boeom; and more than once the moment appeared at hand, 
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when Fnince was to fall utterly under Spanish influence, and 
to hecome a Spanish dependency. 

In England as well iia in Franre, religious dirisions and 
partisanship had reached the throne, and the reigning dynasty 
a.s Well as the people. In contemplating the history of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, wo would almost think that certain 
qualities, that a definite character, could he hereditary in 
funiilics, and remain unchanged in them, for several gene¬ 
rations together. We see all those Tudors, who reigned for 
a period sufficiently long to enable them to unfold and display 
their priuci])les, aim unceasingly at ouo and the same object,— 
unlimited despotism. This was even the case with Henry 
the Seventh, as observant historians have not failed to remark. 
In Henry the Eighth this disposition was manifested with 
the most undisguised cruelty. His daughter Elizabeth had 
in reality inherited tha sentiments of her father, though her 
external deportment was more composed. Cold and impene¬ 
trably reserved, as skilled in dissimulation as William-of 
Orange, she resembled him also in unwearied pertinacity, 
directed to the attainment of one object. By this one quality 
she accomplished much not only for the Protestant cause, but 
for England itself ; and on this account so much praise has 
been lavished upon her. If, however, we direct our chief 
attention to her personal character, such as history really 
reveals it, her heart will scarcely appear in a more favourable 
light than that of her powerful antagonist, Philip the Second. 
To the wars which the latter carried on against her, not only 
religious difl’erences, but also personal auimosity, may have 
somewhat contributed. When Philip the Second was in 
England with his consort Queen Mary, Elizabeth, in conse¬ 
quence of the troubles which preceded the accession »f Mary 
to the English throne, was in confinement, and was indebted 
to Philip’s intercession alone for her liberty and the preserva¬ 
tion of her life. This circumstanco Philip could scarcely have 
forgotten, w hen Elizabeth, by supporting the insurgent Nethe?>- 
landers, inflicted subsequently so much disgrace and injury 
upon him. That he aimed at the conquest of England by his 
celebrated armada, which was scattered by the tempest, is 
hardly credible ; the right of tho Stuarts to the throne was 
too apparent, and it was precisely the idea of rescuing the 
unhappy Mary, who w'as sufl'ering for the sake of her reli- 
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gion, that excited tlio entbusiasm of the Spaniards, and 
rendered the war popular with the nation. Had the result 
been successful, a general rising of the Catholics may hav^e 
undoubtedly been possible. Such nn event might have cost 
Elizabeth the crown ; and in that case, if the Stuarts had 
succeeded her, Spanish inflnence would have been great, and 
strongly felt in England. From the unfortunate Mary down 
to Queen Anne, ithe last of this dynasty who reigned in 
England, we find almost all the StUarts endowed with intel¬ 
lect, knowledge, imagination, refinement, and amiable qualities 
in abundant measure. The coldness, the measured reserve, 
the perseverance, and sagacity of tire Tudors, however, were, 
often to the detriment of their fortunes, wanting to the Stuarts. 
With these qualities and manners, even had several members 
of the Stuart family had less leaning towards the Catholic 
creed, the sentiments of the rigid Protestant party in England 
would have been little cojigenial. Influenced by such pre¬ 
dilections, and by earlier family ties, they formed foreign 
connections ; at first allied themselves with Spain, and sub¬ 
sequently fell under the influence of France ; and these 
foreign connections it was that, as in the case of the French 
Guises, led to their downfal. In France, as well as in 
England, the feeling of national unity was ever so strong, that 
any, often perhaps only apparent, violation of it was severely 
punished. It was only in Germany that, from the time of 
Maurice of Saxony, parties and party leaders could with 
impunity be under foreign influence. 

In France, after the termination of the civil wars, Henry 
the Fourth appeared to promise a new golden age. Besides 
all his military qualities, his genius, and his personal amiabi¬ 
lity, he had learned, in the long strife of parties, and reared 
as he had been far from the throne, and without any hopes of 
succeeding to it, to accommodate himself to circumstances, and 
to bind the minds of others precisely as his own views 
r^nired. With a\l his natural openness he had much worldly 
wisdom, and won hearts as much by what he seemed to be, 
as what he really was. Before him the times had been 
fearful, and after his death the nation found cause enough to 
wish him once more among them ; this must have heightened 
the lustre of his qualities, loved and admired as he was by 
his people All, moreover, that was accomplished, desired, 
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or planiieJ by Sully was attributed by p().sterity (and in part 
with reason) to Henry, and made bis brief history still more 
glorious and important. 

His political sentiments and principles in respect to Europe 
in general were only distinguishable by a better outward 
seeming, and not in their essence, from those of the other 
kings of France. What chiefly claims our ^attention in this 
respect is his idea of a universal Christian republic, in which 
Europe was to have beep divided into several hereditary and 
elective kingdoms and free states, and the contests between 
the respective powers were to have been decided by a general 
European parliament, pretty much as aU internal disputes in 
the Germanic empire were composed by the imperial diet and 
imperial tribunals of Germany. 

We may easily suppose that France was not forgotten in 
this scheme, and, if the whole of it had been realized, was to 
have presided, and to have enjoyed the supremo influence. 
This famous plan of a Christian European republic is in the 
first place only a striking and melaiichojy proof, how much 
all the purer ideas and principles of earlier times had been 
forgotten in the religious wars; how deeply Europe had 
sunk in political morality, in consequence of these revolu¬ 
tions ! The idea of a moral bund of union and an alliance 
between all Christian states and nations, which had for cen¬ 
turies been the basis of all public relations and proceedings in 
Germany and Italy, and whose fuller realization had been 
chiefly jirevented by the selfish policy of the kings of France 
alone, was now presented to the world us nothing less than a 
French invention, which was only too admirable to be prac¬ 
tically enforced, and in lieu whereof other maxims were in 
the meantime adopted in practice. The plan may,_it is true, 
have been impracticable as to the details, which had already 
been conceived in idea, because no power as yet existed to 
dispose of Europe at pleasure. In the features of this picturt 
we discern nothing more than the old schemes of aggrandise¬ 
ment so characteristic of the older French history, as well ai 
a hatred to the house of Austria. A war of France ugainsi 
Spain might perhaps be considered just. Spain had exer¬ 
cised considerable influence over the aJfairs of France, auc 
possessed numerous adherents in that country. Spain hac 
intermeddled in the internal troubles of France, and henoi 
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tbo right of retaliatibn might here at least be alleged. What 
danger, however, for France waa at that time to be appre¬ 
hended from Germany or Austria? In this cjuarter not the 
remotest provocation was given to a just war. Henry could 
not even use the pretext of seeking to protect religious free¬ 
dom from oppression in Germany, except perhaps after the 
fashion of his predecessor Henry the Second, who called him¬ 
self the protector of German liberty, while for hia own profit 
he was dismembering German cities from the empire. Keli- 
gious freedom was so far from being oppressed, the power of 
the two religious parties was so great in Germany, that if 
there were any preponderance of real power on either side, it 
lay on that of the Protestants. In Germany, moreover, 
peace had been already long established between the two 
parties, and their mutual relations had been developed and 
defined in a more legal and equitable manner, than had been 
hitherto the case in France or in any other country of Europe. 
That Henry did all in his Jmwer to destroy this peace, and 
to introduce a fearful civil war into Germany, can scarcely 
be justified except upon the principles of that immoral policy, 
which the kings of France had followed at a still earlier 
period, when at Paris they caused the Protestants to be exe¬ 
cuted, while in Germany they stimulated them to wage war 
against the emperor, and in general used religion and religious 
Wars as a mere game of ambition and an instrument for the 
furtherance of conquest. More than any other was Henry 
the secret originator of the thirty years’ war; he it was who 
kindled its fearful flames, and in this respect he acted upon 
the very principles whereby Richelieu became subsequently 
the cause of so much sufifering in Germany; and had 
Henry's life been prolonged, he would, moreover, from his 
brilliant qualities as a general and a monarch, have inflicted 
infinitely more injury upon Germany than lay in the power 
of Richericu. 

Holland, a state., that was only now beginning to rise, 
exercised a far more effective influence than Henry tho 
Fourth and hia favourite scheme in reviving once more the 
idea of a Christian European commonwealth, of a system of 
equitable and moral relations between all the different states 
and nations of Europe. Holland, although a state of small 
extent, occupied in the seventeenth and the earlier half of tha 
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eighteenth century a most important po.sition in general 
history. This republic 8iihset{uently originated a totally new 
European political system, and formed a new epoch in his¬ 
tory. In the struggle which the Netherlanders sustained, 
first for the maintenance of their ancient rights, and then for 
the achievement of their full independence. Catholics and 
Protestants were originally united. These; religious differ¬ 
ences, it is true, led to the rupture of the Revolted provinces, 
and occasioned the reunion of Brabant with Spain, while 
Holland remained permanently severed. The influence, how¬ 
ever, of this alliance of difl'erent religious parties for the sake 
of their common defence and from motives of common 
patriotism remained very great. It was in Holland that 
principles of genuine toleration w'ere first developed, and a 
religious peace established, which was not, as in France and 
England, accompanied by the oppression of one party, and 
intended merely to subserve a political object; nor, as in 
Germany, a peace consisting in* the recognition of mutual 
rights, though attended with permanent hostility, and hence, 
in reality, a mere truce, a suspension of arms, hut a real 
peace, based upon inward convictions and knit by moral ties. 
The advantageous results of this religious pacification w'ero 
more immediately evinced in the intellectual and scientific cul¬ 
ture, wherein Holland speedily outstripped all the countries 
which had taken part in the general convulsions of the time. 
When Europe became divided by the religious schism, the 
literature and scientific cultivation of each country and 
nation likewise became more confined within the natural 
limits ; the literary intercourse and union, which had till then 
existed, either altogether ceased, or was much relaxed. In 
H ugo Grotius, Holland was the first since the Rsformation 
to possess once more a European scholar, like those who were 
formed prior to that event, or at still ea'rlier periods, and of 
whom, even in the first years of the Reformation, some still 
existed. He was a scholar who exerted the greatest 
influence upon his age, upon all Europe, and, we may even 
say, upon the history of the world. The large share he took 
in the formation of modern international law is alone sufficient 
to establish the truth of this assertion ; while, by his compre¬ 
hensive learning and largeness of mind, he rose so superior to 
his age of angry controversy, that though, beyond comparison. 
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the first of Protestant scholars, ho was withal so honoured by 
the ancient church, that she almost accounted him one of her 
sons. Even in Holland, Grotius did not altogether escape 
persecution on the part of more narrow-minded thinkers ; and, 
at that time, in any other country, a spirit like his could 
scarcely have sprung up, could hardly have attained such 
moderation, sucl> loftiness of views. If Holland did not 
remain wholly frep from all agitation, yet never did that 
agitation come to such frightful outbreaks as in Franco and 
England; a result to which the ceaseless vdgilance necessary 
for self-defence in a state of such limited extent and in so 
dangerous a position greatly contributed. 

After the Reformation, the several countries and nations of 
Europe became much isolated ; the general intercourse of 
Europe was almost suspended. 

The western nations alone, under the still prepon¬ 
derating influence of Spain, retained any close union. Since 
the age of Charles the Fifth, the thirty years’ war, in which 
almost every power took part, and which gave birth to a new 
system of political relations, and to a new configuration of 
Europe, was the first great European event. To obtain a 
clear insight into this great event, we must first cast a glance 
at the different countries of Europe, and consider the peculiar 
form which the Reformation assumed among them. And 
first of aU, let us look to the kingdoms of the north, especially 
Sweden, which was soon to take so important a position in 
the theatre of history. Even the manner in which the new 
doctrines were introduced into these countries is peculiar and 
remarkable. In the neighbouring country of Denmark, in¬ 
deed, they were at once diffused with the first torrent of 
innovation from Germany, but in the extreme north they 
found but few partisans. In Norway and in Iceland the 
introduction of the new opinions was almost the work of 
violence. In Sweden the popular sentiment was utterly im- 
favjjurable to Protestantism, and so strong was the attachment 
to the ancient faith in that country, that Gustavus Vasa, de¬ 
spite the glory he had gained and the love he had inspired as 
a youth by the liberation of his country, yet needed all the arts 
of a pliant, steady, unweariedly perseverant policy (wherein he 
matched William of Orange and Elizabeth of England), before 
he could accomplish what he had made the almost exclusive 
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object of his long reign, and make Swe’den Lutheran. Like 
the pastoral tribes in the mountainous cantons in Switzerland, 
these son.s of the north, who in so many respects resemble 
the inhabitants of the Alps, would be little attracted by the 
new doctrines, not only on account of the attachment to ancient 
things, which is always characteristic of such races, but be¬ 
cause those opinions ajipeal chiefly to the understanding. This 
would be still more the case, since many^corruptions, imputed 
to the old church, many immoralities charged upon her 
members, were probably alien to the simple manners of these 
northern inhabitants, and remained unknown to them. To 
this very circum3tance,_that these northern countries became 
Lutheran, that the principles of Zwingli and of Calvin 
found no admission there, are we to ascribe the great influence 
which Sweden in after-times exercised over Germany, where 
the Lutheran party was decidedly predominant. Another 
happy peculiarity, also, distinguishing these lands from other 
countries, which took part in the new movement, is attri¬ 
butable to the same cause; namely, that.they enjoyed internal 
peace, thaf no civil wars broke out there. Slight as the 
difference between Luther’s and Calvin’s doctrines has often 
appeared, it has nevertheless produced such great results in 
the history of the world, that in every country where the 
principles of Calvin gained ground beside those of Luther, 
we see many new political ideas unfolded, and great political 
tumults ensue. How favourable, after the suppression of the 
first popular commotions, have been Luther’s doctrines to the 
power of princes in Germany has been already stated. This 
result must have occurred to a still greater extent in the 
north, where the new opinions were not brought in by the 
irresistible torrent of a popular movement, but (specially in 
Sweden) were wholly introduced by the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign. It is very conceivable that the doctrines esta¬ 
blished by Calvin and Zwingli in Sweden, developed in 
Holland, and thence, a.9 from a secure haven, difi'used through 
France and other countries, would hav'e a far more republican 
tendency. This republican spirit attained its culminant point 
in the Protestant opposition party of the Puritans in Eng¬ 
land. This total difference of political principles between the 
two leading parties of the Protestants has been attended with 
such vast and wide-spread historical consequences, as far as 
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North America and down to the most recent times, that wo 
must not rest contented with pointing- out the mere external 
causes. We think it necessary, therefore, to refer in a few 
words to tlie internal causes of a difference so remarkable. 
Of the Protestant doctrines it lias been said that they consti¬ 
tute a pure religion of the understanding. By some they have 
heen extolled for bringing the imagination and the action of 
the senses under the strictest control of the understanding 
and of morality. By others again, thoeo doctrines have been 
considered as injurious, for cramping too much the free scope 
of the imagination, and thus proving e.'pecially unfavourable 
to the progress of the fine arts. Now in this respect the two 
leading Protestant parties in the first period of the reforma¬ 
tions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries differed 
from each other, and this very difference explains likewise 
their antagonistic political tendencies, as the one was favourable 
to monarchy, the other more inclined to republicanism. The 
cause of this difference lay precisely in the distinctive character 
of their doctrines, littliias, at the first glance, this diversity may 
appear essential tothe superficial views of ourtinie. Cliristianity 
is distinguished from every other religion, based like itself upon 
the doctrines of one almighty God, and of an immortal state 
of rewards and punishments, by this principle. The Christian 
doctrine of the Godhead does not propose a mere simple con¬ 
ception of the understanding, as is the case in the natural 
religion of philosophers, or even in the creed of Mahomet. Far 
from assuming that the fulness of the divinity can be embraced 
by the reason, the Christian religion rather represents the 
divine essence as a mystery impenetrable to the reason ; and 
this is the first difference between Mahometans and Christians 
in their views of the Godhead. In Christianity not only the 
essence of the Godhead, but also the mode in which the deity 
reveals himself to, and enters into communion with, man, and 
the mode in which man reunites himself and approximates to 
God^ is conceived and represented as a mystery, which the 
understanding cannot altogether compass and conceive, hut 
which must act chiefly on the heart and the imagination. 
Now the earlier Lutherans agreed altogether with the Catho¬ 
lics in this recognition of the mysterious, and the fact ex¬ 
plains why so many unprejudiced men on both sides at the 
commencement considered a reunion of the churches possible. 
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In this cnniuiou rBcognition of the rflystOTious, the two pjrtiea 
were really agreed upon the first and moat essential princi- 
pdes, the very principles which it would be most difficult fur 
a mind trained in the school of the philosophers to admit and 
to approj)riate. The doctrines of Calvin and Zwingli, on the 
contrary, by their denial of mystery in the most essential of all 
external rites, reached and shook the deepest foundations of 
the ancient faith. The great diversity Vas speedily and 
strikingly displayed even in externals. ‘As belief in the in- 
comprehen.sible, precisely because the object of faith is not to 
be comprehended by the understanding alone, naturally leads 
to symbolical representations and allusions, so the ancient 
church had not only regarded as essential various outward 
media, signs, and rites, but tolerated, nay encouraged, all 
kinds of emblematic representation.s, empdoying the fine arts 
to the glorification of faith. 

All th esB external symbols were rejected by the Calvinistic 
sect, without mercy, nay even vnith hatred, as utterly perni¬ 
cious, and they thereby showed their doctrine to be a pure belief 
of the understanding. But this remark Is by no means appli¬ 
cable to the older Lutherans, because they still recognised the 
essential mystery itself, the principle of all that external sym¬ 
bolism. Hence, also, they retained far more external ritea 
than the Calvinists ; and as, moreover, the ancient church 
itself did not esteem all these rites to be equally old, essen¬ 
tial, or important, they would easily have adopted still more, 
and even most of them, provided only peace and reconciliation 
had otherwise been possible. Another remarkable difference 
between the two leading Protestant parties consisted in this, 
that all further and later sects, whereof many even in recent 
times, in England and America at least, have possessed no in¬ 
considerable political influence, sprang out of Calvinism. In 
this party there was originally implanted a principle of pro¬ 
gressive change and continuous innovation, as whatever is 
governed by the understanding necessarijy alternates fronv one 
extreme to the other.* Hence, also, in the earlier period, the 
Calvinist creed rapidly surpassed the Lutheran in intellectual 
development; the principle of thi.s progressive and perpetual 
change contained the germ of endless .agitation. At a much 

* This is evidently an allusion to the contradictions of modem Genneui 
philosophy, ns predicted hy Kant. 
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later period the LutkeraR party, it is true, fell here and there 
into a kind of internal dissolution, 'which like'wiae occurred in 
a considerable part of the Catholic church; hut of new sects, 
of which the Calvinistic party was so fruitful, it generated 
scarcely one; nay, the Lutherans were agreed originally with 
the ancient church in teaching that the faith in the true God, 
such as it had been once revealed, could suffer no essential 
alteration. Of ihost importance, however, is the influence 
which this ona fundamental difference must have exercised 
over political opinion. In the same relation as in the domain 
of faith, the incomprehensible idea of the deity, acting on the 
heart and the imagination, stands to the pure rationalistic 
conception of God ; so in the domain of politics, the king—the 
living, the visible representative of justice, who not only pre¬ 
scribes to the understanding and the will what is law and duty, 
but also claims the heart and affections of his people, and even 
appeals to the imagination by the splendour of external pomp— 
in that very same relation, vee say, stands the king to the dead 
letter of the law which reason requires in the state. Where 
mere reason, where the views and doctrines of rationalism 
predominate, there will the exclusive sovereignty of law be re¬ 
garded as the essence of the state, which any foreign admix¬ 
ture can only render impure, and where the living representa¬ 
tive of the law will be at most regarded and tolerated as a mere 
nnessential appendage, a temporary expedient necessary for the 
unenlightened multitndc. There are other faculties in man, 
however, besides the understanding, which assign far higher ihi- 
portance and dignity to royalty, and teach us to regard it, not 
as an imperfection in the state, which will pass away with the 
advance of civilization, but as the real essence thereof. Hence 
it is not from an accidental, but from an essential difiercnce ot 
principle, that the ancient church (and on this point the 
Lutherans agree with it) is more monarchical; while the 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic communities in Switzerland, Hol¬ 
land, England, and North America, are more disposed to 
repBhlicanism. This is not said in censure, but simply to show 
the internal causes of what has actually occurred. Who indeed 
can deny that in the abovenamed countries this republican 
spirit has produced, together with some passing confusion, great 
and glorious results beneficial to mankind? 
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LECTURES XVII. & XVIII. 

FROM THE TUIHTY TEARs’ WAR TO LEWIS TDE FOURTEENTH. 

As Switzerlaml, after its first successful war of inde¬ 
pendence, became a considerable, even a» great, military 
])ower, so did Sweden also, when it wa» emancipated from 
Denmark. In Europe, powers of apparently inconsiderable 
greatness haTe usually brought about the most decided 
changes, or at least have the most influenced its historical 
course. Thus did Veniao in the times of the Crusades, Swit¬ 
zerland during the Burgundian and Italian wars; and as 
Holland at the commencement of the eighteenth century gave 
a new form to Europe, so did Sweden predominate in the 
seventeenth century, and in the earlier half of that age 
Burpa.98 France herself in spleucjour. In martial courage, 
simplicity of manners, and in qualities of race, Switzerland and 
Sweden w'ere similar. Yet there were also great difli'erences 
between them. In Switzerland there were from early times 
two main elements totally different from each other; Berne, 
martial, as was all Switzerland, and moreover thirsting for 
conquest on the most comprehensive scale; and then the 
Alpine tribes, who simply desired freedom on their mountains, 
were only now and then induced to join in those compre¬ 
hensive schemes, but never prosecuted them heartily, and 
often not at all. Between these lay Zurich, with difl'erent 
principles from the others, and involved in a closer connection 
with Germany; we pass over many other difl'erences and 
heterogeneous elements. Had those daring schemes succeeded, 
as more than once seemed possible, a part of Suabia, Alsace, the 
Tyrol, Savoy, and Milan would perhaps have been incorporated; 
a frontier on the shores of the Mediterranean, favourably 
situated for the commerce of a free state, would have been 
acquired, and warlike Berne might have "become as poweiful 
as Home before the second Punic war. The strength of the 
Swiss was great, but was never quite united, as was that of the 
Swedes, equally distinguished for martial courage, under a 
king, the beloved king of his people, sprung from the house 
of Gustavus Vasa, the liberator. Yet, under the immediate 
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descendants of Gustavut Vasa, it appeared as if the Catholic 
faith were about to triuiiijdi again over tlie uew Protestant creed, 
through the new dynasty itself; and this was not surjtrising, 
considering the manner in which the latter had been introduced 
by Gustavus Vasa. The first enterprises of this liberated, mar¬ 
tial, and conquest-loving peojile and their king were directed 
primarily for the sovereignty of theBaltic and its coasts against 
the disputed matitime provinces of the Teutonic order, against 
Poland and Prussia. The Protestant faith triumphed, and 
the war with Poland not only nerved the strength of Sweden, 
but was the occasion of her interference in the German wars. 
Poland ^although after her union with Lithuania, a consider¬ 
able power) had been wholly absorbed by her own afl'airs, or 
those of her immediate neighbours, Prussia, llussia, and 
Turkey, and had taken no part in the great European strug¬ 
gles under Charles the Fifth. The extinction of the ancient 
race of Jagellon now for the first time involved her in the 
affairs and disputes of Eurc^je in general. For the election of 
a foreign prince appeared advisable, probably in order to avoid 
rivalries among native grandees of equal power ; under such a 
sovereign, likewise, all who were powerful enough to desire it, 
and to enforce what they desired, might expect fuller freedom 
than under a native ruler. The first trial with a French 
prince, afterwards King Henry the Third of France, quickly 
terminated in mutual disgust, and in the secret flight of the 
fitranger. That a prince of Transylvania should be at the 
name time king of Poland was an arrangement that might 
appear advantageous, from their common warfare against the 
Turks. Under the established constitution, if a foreign king 
were not to remain a mere shadow, without power or autho¬ 
rity, he must have been chosen from some neighbouring and 
not very remote kingdom ; if he even possessed and governed 
auch a kingdom, it would not have been injurious to freedom, 
because this additional power would be a distant and foreign, 
and not a domestic one. By ideas of this kind, the leading 
lubn of the nation must have been guided, since in all changes 
we inva.riably find two parties, a Swedish and an Austrian 
one ^ the latter on several occa.sions brought about elections 
of Austrian princes, which, however, were never finally per¬ 
sisted in. On the part of Austria such elections were so 
little sought for, that the first election came quite unexpected. 
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T1i 3 gcneiul motives that determined the proceedings of those 
jjarties have been already alluded to. The ancient con¬ 
nection with Hnngary, the bond of a common defence against 
the Turks, and the identity of the dominant religion, all 
spoke in favour of Austria. The house of Sweden, notwith¬ 
standing, retained the upper hand ; but, as Sigismund was a 
Catholic, he lost the Swedish crown, and he connected himself 
by the ties of relationship with the imperial h'ouse of Austria. 
In his war with Gustavus Adolphus, however, he rather 
expected than gained assistance from that quarter, as Austria 
was too much engaged with contests in her own neighbour¬ 
hood to lend him any aid. Russia, which in the time of 
Maximilian the First, after the ravages of the Mongols, had 
risen under Vaailowich the Gseat to the rank of a first-rate 
power, now on tho extinction of its ancient dynasty fell into 
utter confusion. Sweden and Poland contended for the prize 
of the Russian crown, and the armies of both penetrated deep 
into the heart of the country. Ths nation finally rallied under 
a new native dynasty, and preserved its independence, 
although with the loss of some provinces. Russia was still 
severed from tho rest of Europe, less hy its remoteness than 
by its adhesion to the (xreek church. Upon that church the 
doctrines of Protestantism, despite several attempts, exerted 
not the slightest influence. But as far as the dominion of the 
Catholic church extended, so far also did the influence of the 
new doctrines spread; and in Poland and Hungary that in¬ 
fluence was very considerable. The difi'erence of the efifects 
of the Reformation on these countries, from those it produced 
in other European states, was that, together with the Protest¬ 
ants, recognised in Germany and all northern countries, such 
sects as were not tolerated at all, either in Gennany or in the 
rest of Europe, repaired to Poland and Transylvanfa. Tole¬ 
ration of different sects had been long introduced there by 
nece.s3ity, as a large portion of the population belonged to the 
Greek schismatic church ; and if this waa not a formal, deh- 
berate, recognised principle of state, yet a refuge for those 
sectarians not elsewhere tolerated, was more easily found in 
those countries, if only from their domestic policy and admi¬ 
nistration being, after the manner of oriental kingdoms, com¬ 
paratively lax. In Hungary and Transylvania this was the 
more the case, as the former waa divided between Austrian and 
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Turkish rnle, and tlie latter fluctuated alternate!}; between the 
two powers. In Hungary, where the influence of the Re¬ 
formation was particularly strong, by reason of the close con¬ 
nection of that country with Germany, its most immediate effect 
was still further to increase those heterogeneous elements, of 
which these kingdoms even in respect to race and language 
were composed. Whether this diversity of internal elements 
should one day lead to more general principles of religious 
toleration, such as were never realized even in Holland and 
Germany; whether this very diversity were to bo connected 
with a richer variety in the organization of the whole body 
politic, or were to bring about only disunion and anarchy;— 
all this was reserved for the future, to the spirit that might 
animate it, and to the heroes it might produce. More than 
one great lawgiver and organizer of the nation had Hungary 
reckoned among her kings ; but what they had achieved, as 
well as all the fruits of Italian and German civilization, 
perished for the most pdrt in the ravages of the Turks. 
Poland, though spared from this misfortune, yet, among her 
many kings, distinguished for martial prowess, never possessed 
one except the great Lewis, who ruled both kingdoms; who, 
as a great lawgiver, founder, and organizer of the nation, was 
for Poland, what Stephen, in the middle age, and Mathias 
Corvinus, at the revival of learning, were for Hungary. 
The immediate effect of the spread of the Reformation in that 
country, from the then prevailing rancour of minds, was to 
render this portion of her dominions more ineffective for the 
house of Austria. Under Maximilian the Second, indeed, 
some provinces of Hungary wore wrested from the Turks ; 
and still more successfully under Rodolph the Second, not 
only Trajisylvania, hut all Wallachia, which, by its o-wn 
energy under a brave prince, had thrown off the Turkish 
yoke, and were brought under the imperial sovereignty and 
protection. But from the influence of the religiou.9 schism, 
and from the discord and wars thence arising, every hope 
again vanished ; and Hungary, divided in faith, added less to 
the power than to the dangers of the imperial house, at the 
time when Ferdinand the Second saved it from utter de¬ 
struction. 

As early as the reign of Ferdinand the First, that great 
inward ferment showed itself, which the propagation of the 
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new iloctrines had produced, and which, in the latter years 
of Rodoljih the Second, attained so fearful a height. To¬ 
wards those who had been disloyal to him in the Smalcald 
war in Bohemia, Ferdinand, who was undoubtedly neither 
harsh nor despotic, believed himself bound to act with 
severity. How tolerant he was in religious matters, both in 
his acts and in his feelings, is well known. Still more so 
was Charles’s beloved Maximilian the Secopd; but howsoever 
praiseworthy was this quality in itself, still he was, perhaps, 
too lenient for those times. When two parties are once 
involved in a decisive struggle, be who is called upon to be 
the head and leader of one party, may not push moderation 
towards the other so far, as to destroy the confidence of hia 
partisans in their leader, or even to induce some of them to 
desert their own colours, and pass over to the principles, and 
opinions of their adversaries. Not the hostility of the Roman 
court, which made so much a matter of reproach against the 
first Austrian emperors of the ’German line, concerning 
what unhappily it wans impossible for them to avoid or to 
alter; not the expectation of the Elector Palatine, that 
Maximilian should declare himself for the Protestants, nor 
his public challenge for him to do so; but the uncertainty in 
the public mind, among Catholics, no less than Protestants, as 
to his real convictions, and the consequences w'hich such un¬ 
certainty mu.st necessiirily have produced, lead us to assign 
as the first cause of that great commotion, which broke ont 
in the Austrian states at the end of Rodolph's reign, the too 
great mihlness and clemency of Maximilian. That he was 
wholly unselfish withal, that he was in himself anything 
rather than a waverer, that it was the love of toleration 
alone that was at the bottom of his actions, all ^lis may 
sufficiently palliate the noble fault, that his sentiments were 
too elevated above those of his own age for him to follow 
them without danger for the future. lienee, though it may 
even be true, that by his too great leniency he only helped 
to prepare those violent outbreaks which he sought to avert, 
yet his intentions must not therefore be mistaken. Had he 
lived and reigned longer, he would probably have seen the 
necessity of uniting firmness with mildne.ss; and then the 
great expectations which had been formed of him as em¬ 
peror would have been fully realized. Distinguished quali- 
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ties of mind and heart he possessed in ahundant measure, 
and he had also /riven undoubted proofs of courage and mili¬ 
tary capacity. To allay the ferment that had risen up under 
the shade of this clemency, llodulpli the Second was ill 
suited, although in intellect and learning he far Eurpas.sed 
most of his contemporaries. Ilis thoughts were rarely’- at 
home upon the earth ; how then must that age, with its cm- 
hittored passions and often petty and selfish contests, have 
appeared in his eyes, who was wont, and loved nothing 
better than to be alone with Tycho Brahe and Kepler, to 
contemplate, in the starry heavens, the laws of eternal order 
and harmony. This taste was not with him ap idle pastime ; 
he not only followed the ideas and observations of those great 
men, but was himself a learned investigator in several 
branches of physical science. He was the less able, it is 
true, to be, and to accomplish what, in his position, and amid 
that pressure of menacing events and ajiproaching danger, 
was expected and demanded of him. Yet his repugnance to 
affairs, very conceivable in his temper of mind, w'as not in¬ 
difference to the public weal. Even in his latter state, when 
he appeared wholly abstracted and sick in mind, he was 
busy with projects of a general pacification. But how could 
the peace, which contemplation and the love of nature had 
implanted in his own heart, then find entrance into the em¬ 
bittered minds of that contentious age? This unhappy turn 
of mind, and ultimate mental malady of Rodolph, together 
with the impatient vehemence of the ambitious Mathias, 
who, by the consent of the princes of the house, and then by 
the voice of Germany, was called upon to grasp the unsteady 
helm of the state in Rodolph’s place, now produced in the 
reigniug house itself a discord and excitement, which ren¬ 
dered that existing among the people and in the state ex¬ 
tremely dangerous. In his youth, when summoned to the 
Netherlands during the first commotions in that country, 
•Mathias had already shown that he was wanting in prudence 
and moderation, lie ought, at least, not to have united with 
the prince of Orange, and forcibly expelled Don John from 
the country. By such a policy he utterly failed in accom¬ 
plishing the great and noble object in which his mission 
lay ; namely, to be a protector of the Netherlands, the me¬ 
diator and peacemaker between that land and Spain ; and 
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lie only incrensed the mistrust and alienation, which already 
prevailed between iSpanish and German Austria. On taking 
the place of his deposed brother, Mathias displa 3 ^ed none of 
th ose brilliant, great, and benevolent qualities, which alone 
could have caused bis ambitious intrigues to be forgot¬ 
ten. ^V'’hen the unavoidable pressure of events .seemed to 
menace him with a fate similar to that which he had pre- 
jiared for his brother, how differently, and with what dignity 
and moderation did Ferdinand act on assuming the dangerous 
position, wdiich he alone, as all men felt, possos.scd the courage 
and strength to maintain with honour. As once all eyes 
were bent upon Charles the Fifth, when by a decisive elec¬ 
tion he was called upon the great stage of the world’s his¬ 
tory, so were they now upon Ferdinand ; who, too, waa 
Euminoued to a not less great and important, but most 
arduous and perilous contest. On all sides that wild storm 
of war was now gathering, which had so long hung menacing 
over Germany like a heavy thunder-cloud, which appears to 
recede only to return, and break forth with redoubled fury. 

The predisposing elements for this civil strife had long 
existed. Even the peace, which Ferdinand concluded between 
the adherents of the new' and o£ the ancient faith, when his 
brother Charles left Germany after the defection of Maurice, 
was a more truce, and was, moreover, no very definite one. 
It was only the love of peace of the emperors, and that of 
the principal Lutheran princes after the death of Maurice, 
that upheld it. When Maurice of Saxony was snatched by 
a premature death from hi.s ambitious schemes, the first and 
greatest danger indeed passed away. With his penetrating 
sagacity and profound dissimulation, his ambition, if it could 
not have obtained the sovereignty over Germany (for to that 
effect he possessed not the faith and confidence of the people, 
which Gustavus Adolphus afterw'ards knew how to win)— 
his ambition, we say, would have easily given rise to 
long wars. At this time the Margrave of Brandenburg had 
already discovered the secret, which is the key to all the, 
enterprises of tho heroes of the thirty years’ war, the secret 
of procuring by the war itself the means of supporting the 
war. Like the Count of Mansfeld and Christian of Halber- 
stadt, at the commencement of the thirty years’ war, did the 
Margrave Albert, sixty years before, make the defenceless 
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ecclesiastical states tie cliief theatre of liis devastating expe¬ 
ditions. Tlie German constitution, that mass of petty states 
too weak to carry on war, and yet sufficiently rich and pro¬ 
ductive to afford the means of supporting one, and which 
hung together so loosely since the imperial power had ceased 
to he effective ; this, and the general pro.sperity suhsisting in 
so lax, and in part, at least, so defenceless a coustitulioii, 
rendered it possible for Germany to become, for thirty year.;, 
the theatre of a wai^ that when once enkindled continued to 
burn on, feeding itself like a devastating flame. With the 
love of peace entertained by the emperors and the principal 
Lutheran powers, especially Saxony, the special subjects of 
dispute might have been easily settled. Even the attempt of 
Gebhard, the Elector of Cologne, when he became a Pro¬ 
testant, to retain bis territory as a temporal prince, and the 
quarrel it provoked, did not long disturb the public peace. 
Neither did the contest for the vacant duchy of JulicL and 
Cleves lead to any general 'war, although it might jierhaps 
have dope so, if, by the internal troubles which broke out 
afresh in France, on the death of Henry the Fourth, that 
power had not been prevented from engaging in hostilities. 
The general state of relation).;, however, between Catholics 
and Protestants must have inclined both parties more and 
more to war. The strength on each side was apparently 
equal, but in reality there was a great difference. The 
Catholics had authority on their side, since even Protestant 
electors would often rally round the emperor ; they had the 
ancient constitution, the forms, and for the most part the 
majority of the constitutional a,;3emblie3 and tribunals wdth 
them. The Protestants, on the other hand, had the voiee of 
the people, and all the impulse of the spirit of the time,—a 
perilous stkte of things, in which for the most part the advan¬ 
tage was only too much on the side of the Protestants. It 
has been often asserted, that the confiscated ecclesiastical lands 
■were chiefly applieil, to object.; of public utility; and in regard 
to the smaller and mediate ecclesiastical e.states, this may 
have been the case. But if at all times, as long as the Ger¬ 
manic constitution had exi.stcd, the arbitrary seizure of a free 
city of the empire, although oven an inconsiderable one, had 
been unanimously regarded as a breach of that constitution, and 
even as a just cause for war, how much more, then, ■was the 
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balance of power among tlie cbiof princely honaes altered by 
tbe confiscation of entire prince-bishoprics, wliicb were even 
important limbs and portions of tbe empire ? It is self- 
evident that such an alteration could not be termed legitimate, 
at least if it were one-sided, and made without tbe unani¬ 
mous decree of the whole empire, and of its bead. It is 
eijually so, that if a prince elected for life (as was the grand¬ 
master of the Teutonic order, and every eccl^iastioal elector^ 
publicly renounces the primary conditions*of his election and 
his office, he is not entitled to make any claim upon the 
dignity and sovereignty attached to those conditions. It is 
incredible that for so simple a principle of law any express 
ecclesiastical reservation" should have been needed. The 
Protestants, notwithstanding, refused to acknowledge it; and 
the temptation was undoubtedly great, when so fair an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself for greatly strengthening their party 
and propagating their doctrines. Hence we must not be 
surprised if some on the other side began to think peace an 
evil, as, after all. it did not insure them safety, and was ever 
accompanied bv fresh encroachments, and perhaps to wish in 
secret that the pressure of events had never brought it about, 
to repent that so much had oeen conceded. In a contest 
with a new-grown power, hostile to the ancient constitution, 
it is true, more is conceded by the first legal recognition 
than can be obtained by any military success, which, however 
brilliant, is still subject to chance. On the other hand, the 
lively sympathy, which the Protestant princes took in the fate 
of their fellow-religionists under Catholic sovereigns, appears 
natural, and even unavoidable. And yet this sympathy pro¬ 
duced most dangerous consequences to the mutual relations of 
princes and their people. How easily could the protection 
sought at the hands of a foreign power by its co-ftligionists 
be carried beyond the limits of what was lawful by the 
thoughtless multitude; how easily could the evil designs of a 
few mislead it to a really criminal alliance, 

We must not in general transfer the circumstances of the 
present day to those times. When, on the first outbreak of 
disturbances in the Netherlands, four hundred churches were 
destroyed in three days; when, even before the breaking out 
of the thirty years’ war, the Protestant subjects of a Catholic 
prince, after listening to the ardent harangues of their 
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teachers, loudly expressed the conviction that it Tvere better 
to live under the Turkish than under a ('atliolic yoke,—hero 
certainly vras no question of mere difference in modes of 
thinkin/^, but the state itself was directly endangered. Now 
when these passions have been long extinguished, it is easy 
for the state to leave every citizen peaceably to follow his 
own convictions. But were the greatest preacher of tolera- 
tiou in our countfry to have been placed on the most powerful 
throne of those days, he would have been unable at once to 
change the dominant spirit, the men, and the circumstances 
of the state, and to realize by his mere will what could only 
be the gradual fruit of time. 

Premature mildness and the pacific spirit of a scientific 
mind, in the midst of the perilous circumstances in which 
the state was placed (as was the case with Maximilian and 
Rodolph), rather serve to precipitate an outbreak, or make it 
more dangerous, than to avert it. In modern times wo too 
have seen the workings of liiolent opinions (which, if they do 
not directly concern faith, have at least some reference to it, 
and are of a kindred nature) upon the state and upon the 
destinies of nations. Opinions in that age were perhaps still 
more deeply rooted, passions more hotly inflamed, circuiu- 
etancea much more complicated from the close connection of 
the external church with the state, the bonds of which, in 
later times, have been much weakened and relaxed. Owing 
to the Reformation, the princes have acquired great autho¬ 
rity in religious matters ; although a formal supremacy, such 
as was introduced in England, was never taught in Germany. 
As the Protestant princes recognised no superior herein to bo 
their judge, they acted as they pleased, and their proceedings 
often partook of an arbitrary and violent character. Re¬ 
peatedly within a short space of time was the Palatinate 
compelled, by the will of its sovereign, to change its faith ; 
within a short time it was first Calviuistic, then Lutheran, 
then again Calvinistic, and many thousand teachers and 
functionaries, who refused to acquiesce in these changes, were 
forced to quit the country. Can Catholic princes be blamed 
for claiming the same right over their Protestant subjects, 
that Protestant princes exerted over so many Catholics, and 
which even one Protestant jiarty thought it might exercise 
over another? Yet in Austria this only was had recourse to, 
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■wlien it waa evidently the sole means" of saving tbs state. 
If we place ourselves in the circumstances of tlioas times, wo 
shall be immediately convinced that if one party were nut 
exclusively to triumph, but if Catholics and Protestants were 
to continue to live together in Germany, no other course 
remained possible than to adopt the principle, which was in 
general the foundation of Ferdinand's policy, namely, to 
allow the Protestants fully and freely to emigrate. This 
aj)pears harsh to us, it is true, with our present views, hut 
still it was better than permanent mistrust between the people 
and the prince, than constantly renewed insurrections and 
disturbances, entailing both cruel punishments and severe 
laws. The measure w'as less harsh at least than the expe¬ 
dient offered by the triumphant Protestant and royalist party 
in England to the weaker republican minority, of seeking 
new homes in another hemisphere. In Germany, on the 
other hand, from the multitudo and variety of larger and 
smaller Catholic and Protestant* states, the emigrants were 
almost certain of meeting with protection, a kindly reception, 
aud a new home among their fellow-religionists in some 
neighbouring German country. 

The emigration of so many industrious members was doubt¬ 
less a loss to the state ; and as such, we are inclined to 
suppose, a matter so obvious was not overlooked by the states¬ 
men of the day ; but they had not then learned to subordinate 
the freedom of men to the revenue to be derived from their 
numbers. In a later, and in many respects more refined age, 
when Lewis the Fourteenth sought by compulsion to enforce 
unity of faith in his kingdom, and yet withal to save his 
exchequer from any considerable loss, the measure he pre¬ 
ferred was to convert his Protestant subjects by military co¬ 
ercion, and at the same time to prohibit their emigration. As 
in all times after civil wars an amnesty must follow, so should 
the history of that age be contemplated in such a spirit of 
amnesty. If we may not deny the great qualities of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who ravaged half Germany on account of its reli¬ 
gious convictions, and who even adopted measures towards 
his German co-religionists, that can only be referred to the 
right of the sword ; so also should the emperor Ferdinand the 
Second be judged, whose very enemies never questioned his 
unwavering heroic courage, nor ever doubted that he acted 
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sincerely and from fihu conviction. Only tliose, like Riche¬ 
lieu, whose motives were visibly avarice and base views, and 
not conviction and enthusiasm for their cause, should the 
judgment of posterity and history unsjiaringly condemn. 

Great as was the number of generals and statesmen who 
took part, and acquired a name in this protracted war of 
thirty years, there were yet but four men whose will and 
character determined events in it, and exerted a powerful and 
individual influence upon their course, and upon the spirit of 
the times. Ferdinand the Second, Wallenstein, Gustavus 
Adolphus, and Richelieu, these four men, of most different 
minds and creeds, gave each a different object, a diff’ereut 
direction to the war. All the other heroes of the thirty years’ 
war were either the instruments and assistants of these; or 
such who at the end of it, when events were in themselves 
fully developed, and now took their own course, turned the 
results of these events to account. We need but remove the 
false covering that has been" thrown around the character of 
Ferdinand the Second, and his severe strength of soul will at 
once show itself in its true light As for Austria, he unde¬ 
niably saved the state : and for his brethren in faith, who but 
for his constancy would certainly have been crushed, he won, 
what under such circumstances it was still possible to win, 
equality of rights,—^maintenance of a legal position. That a 
sense of duty alone, and firm conviction animated him with 
an heroic courage, which never forsook him in the arduous 
struggle, to which he believed himself called,—to which he 
felt himself called, can never be doubted by any, who judge 
from facts. That he honoured justice, he often proved in the 
very heat of that bitter contest. The gentle feelings, of 
which, with all his austerity of manners, he was susceptible, 
especially tte fidelity and tender love he bore to his first wife, 
show that, although living in an age of hatred and discord, he 
was himself of a loving disposition. A heroism like his can 
neither be acquired from nor inspired by others. The reproach 
that he was too much under the influence of the Jesuits, is the 
more singular, since at a period, when ecclesiastical and reli¬ 
gious matters were so closely connected with the state, eccle¬ 
siastical advisers, even as was the case among Protestants, 
were indispensable to princes. Among the ecclesiastics so 
unsparingly condemned, who possessed great influence in 
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Austria under Ferdinand, there iveYe, ife must remember, a 
Priuee Cardinal Dietriehstein, who, as governor of Moravia, 
was the acknowledged benefactor of the land, and a Cardinal 
Pazmany. who in the history of the civilization of Hungary, 
will never be forgotten. 

'Wallenstein’s singular character is perhaps best explained 
by Lis astrological phrensy. Hence his boundless pride, 
his contempt for other men, as beings of an inferior stamp. 
His guilt lay not so much in the suspicious schemes of his 
latter days, which occasioned his downfal. as in his ambition, 
which brought so much misfortune on Germany, and greatly 
contributed to extend the theatre of hostilities. By the 
design he betrayed of ifbquiring a principality for himself on 
the Baltic, he drew the king of Sweden into Germany, who 
was already irritated against the emperor for having ren¬ 
dered assistance to his brother-in-law, Sigismund. This 
pride reverting on itself,—this astrological mania, together 
with the internal glow of passions, may have unsettled 
Wallenstein’s powerful understanding, and so justify the 
explanation of those, who refer some of his latter proceedings 
less to treason, than to this mental disturbance. What places 
him in the rank of the first men of his age, though others 
equalled, or oven excelled him, in the art of war, was not 
only his own inventive mind, but the power he exerted over 
the hearts of others. What would have become of Germany 
had this singular astrological hero accomplished his plans,— 
had he actually triumphed ? This at least is certain, if Aus¬ 
tria had been animated by an ambitious and selfish policy, 
and at the right moment had consented to a partition with 
Sweden, nothing could have been easier than with this 
combination of strength to have kept ofi" French influence 
from Germany, and to have driven back that power within 
its own frontiers. The booty, too, would have been large 
enough to carve a kingdom out of it for Wallenstein. But 
for such a policy Austria and Sweden were much too sincere 
in their convictions. 

When Wallenstein was dreaming of a principality upon 
the Baltic; when Gustavus Adolphus, shortly afterwards, 
was overrunning a great part of Germany, with as much 
celerity as success; when Augsburg was doing homage to the 
Swedisli king ; at such a moment a total revolution was ex- 
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pBcted, andiR Italy at lelst men were reminded of the period 
of the great northern migrations, and invading expeditious of 
the ancient Goths. After the conquest of Germany, Poland, 
and Hungary, even an invasion of Spain by the victorious 
Swedes appeared by no means impossible. The character of 
Gustavus Adolphus was as simple, although in a different 
way, as that of Ferdinand. Together with the penetrating 
sagacity which distinguished several of the heroes of his 
party, he had inherited likewise from his ancestor Gustavus 
Yasa the art of winning by brilliant feats the enthusiastic 
love of his people. A power like his over the mind and 
feelings of the people had never been exercised by any of his 
party since the time of Luther. The'confidence, the faith he 
felt in himself, inspired others likewise with a like invincible 
faith. We need scarcely add, that in him ambition and love 
of conquest were combined and interwoven with the con¬ 
viction of fighting for the righteous cause. 

After the deaths of Gustavus, Wallenstein, and Ferdinand, 
all the grandeur of the war had gone. Richelieu alone, who 
had merely a destructive end in view, still remained to direct 
the course of those desolating flames, which he laboured 
unceasingly to feed. To prosecute the old French schemes 
against Germany and Spain, only with more caution, and 
consequently with more certain success, and at home to carry 
out completely the principles of Lewis the Eleventh, only 
with more violence and decision; despotism within, anar¬ 
chy without, in all neighbouring states, for the sake of 
French aggrandizement; — such was the spirit of Riche¬ 
lieu’s administration. Gustavus and Ferdinand fought with 
all sincerity for the sake of religion ; Wallenstein, despite his 
powefful understanding, clung to astrological delnsions ; 
whereas Richelieu’s system of injustice and immorality, if we 
look at the means he employed, whereof none appeared to 
him too terrible and too vile ; his deliberate abuse, his con¬ 
tempt, his violation, of everything sacred and good, can only 
be regarded as a real political Atheism. 

The treaty of Westphalia at last put an end to the mise¬ 
ries of a protracted war in Germany. Hopes had been early 
entertained of such a pacification; attempts at one had been 
undertaken at various times and in various ways ; these 
attempts had failed, had nevertheless been again diligently 
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prosecuted, and were at last brought to'a successful consum¬ 
mation. At the commencement of this war, no one could 
have foreseen its long duration ; it was, indeed, not so much 
a single war as a continuous scries of Bererdl ditferent wars 
connected with each other; namely, the war of the Palati¬ 
nate, the Danish and Swedish wars, to which was finally 
added a French war. "When the Elector^Palatine was ex¬ 
pelled from Bohemia, was driven even Jrom his own princi¬ 
pality, and declared to he under the ban of the empire, the 
war appeared concluded. Tliis, however, was only a delu¬ 
sive semblance. Without Spanish auxiliaries, Ferdinand had. 
been unable to terminate the war, and this interference of one 
foreign power led to that of another. The Protestant powers 
made common cause, and it was merely owing to accidental 
circumstances, that Denmark instead of Sweden appeared 
first as a belligerent. The German, and especially the Pro¬ 
testant princes themselves, could best have prevented this 
dangerous intervention of foreign powers, whereby the war 
was rendered so calamitous for Germany. If several of them, 
like Saxony, and this latter with more decisive energy, had 
rallied round the emperor, making common cause with him 
against the Palatine, whose enterprise they by no means 
approved, they could, on the other hand, have excluded aU 
foreign powers from exerting any influence in the empire. Far 
from thereby abandoning the cause of their co-religionists, they 
would rather, as confederates, have had better means of 
securing the rights of their party. To repel foreign influence, 
to compose all disputes solely by national exertions, must be 
the primary law of every federal state that is to endure. 
As in this second war, likewise, Ferdinand gained most 
decisive success, Sweden entered upon the scene, and the war 
became most perilous and fearful. It was the heaviest blow 
which Richelieu dealt upon the Imperialists, when at his 
instigation the Cathohc princes, and especially the elector of 
Bavaria, induced Ferdinand, in compliasce with the general 
complaint, to supersede Wallenstein. The complaints may 
in themselves have been just; but the question was, whether 
Wallenstein’s exactions and his mode of carrying on the war 
were not founded upon necessity, and upon the actual state of 
circumstances. It would have been infinitely better for Ger¬ 
many for yet a brief period to endure these exactions, than for 
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eighteen years togeth-er, out of her own resources, to nourish 
and to ami against herself the desolating armies of Sweden. 
It was thus, from his own allies and instruments, that Ferdi¬ 
nand, in the midst of the most brilliant successes, was often 
doomed to encounter the greatest embarrassment. It would 
not be easy to find another prince who, with such limited 
resources, surroupded by enemies and perils of every kind, 
encountering often fresh and grievous obstacles from those 
who combated with him and for him, and whom he could not 
but employ as instruments, yet with unwavering courage and 
serene energy ever strove after the attainment of hie object. 
What great sacrifices did he not willingly make in order to 
retain Bavaria in his alliance, and Saxony in neutrality ! How 
much regard was he not compelled to have for the interests of 
Spain ! How much injury had he not to sustain through 
Wallenstein, and still more through the chiefs of the Catholic 
league, who, suspecting no guile, were too accessible to the 
suggestions of France ! WHat Ferdinand efiected for his own 
benefit and that of his generals, although he has been much 
censured for it, is best justified by comparing bis acts with 
the violent proceedings and exactions of the Swedes when they 
were victorious. His demanding the restoration of church 
property undoubtedly much contributed to precipitate an out¬ 
break, that the policy of France and the ambition of Sweden 
had already long prepared. We cannot, however, consider 
the conduct of Ferdinand as in itself unjust, in seeking to 
adhere to a treaty as the ultimate standard of legal possession, 
in appealing to a treaty which had been wrung from his 
ancestors by the Protestant party at the very moment of 
their success. Charles the Fifth, who well knew the world 
and the uctpal state of affairs, showed himself more compliant 
even in the moment of victory with regard to the church- 
lands ; and perhaps it had been better if Ferdinand had 
yielded at once what he was subsequently obliged to consent 
to. It is satisfactorily proved, however, that not the vulgar 
selfishness of a conqueror, hut sentiments of a very different 
order, were the motives that animated Ferdinand’s conduct 
on that occasion. Wallenstein, who had systematically 
efifected, on a large scale, what the Count of Mansfeld and 
Christian of Halberstadt had accomplished on a smaller one, 
and who had therein exhibited the indispensable and sole 
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means of success in a contest of this nature, was necessarily 
entitled to great rewards. That these served not as rewards, 
but as fuel to his unbounded ambition, was his own &,ult. 

After his death, and still more after that of the emperor 
Ferdinand, the war became such as it had been in the outset. 
Individual adventurers and leaders, spreading havoc hither 
and thither with the speed of lightning, racier exhibited the 
spirit of some desolating natural phenoipenon, of a fire that 
once enkindled rages uncontrollably around, than any great 
plan, the idea of one great man. The object of the war wm 
forgotten in the war itself; the bitterness of religious hatred 
was merged in the animosity of a religious war. Even in 
Wallenstein’s army, and especially in the second part of his 
military career, it was not enthusiasm for the one religion or 
the other that was the animating principle of the whole body, 
but a peculiar military spirit, somewhat indifferent to religions 
opinions, and quite independent of them. 

The peace that was at last brought about by necessity, 
oonstitated an epoch in European history. It was a great 
religious pacification—it was a recognition that to terminate 
hy arms the dispute between the ancient faith and the new 
doctrines was an impossibility, and it was a settlement of 
legal relations between the adherents of the one creed and of 
the other. 

* V » * >K < 

All the commotions and separate wars, which after the 
schism in religion filled the Netherlands, France, and Ger¬ 
many with bloodshed, and in which Spain, England, Den¬ 
mark, and Sweden took part, may be considered on account 
of this very participation by almost all nations, and by the 
internal connection and complication of the events themselves, 
as one general European war. From the first outbreak of 
the troubles in the Netherlands down to the peace of West¬ 
phalia, this warfare lasted full eighty years, and during this 
period it afflicted most countries in Europe, and desolated and 
mined some of the most flourishing. If we consider the eighty 
years’ war between the Catholic and Protestant parties as 
one connected continuous struggle, it may, looking at it as a 
whole, appear surprising, that the Catholic party, with such 
apparent superiority of power, did not gain the ascendancy, and 
achieve a complete victory. With res{>eet to some partucular 
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periods in this eightj^ years’ war, tre may rather ask why the 
Protestants haring once succeeded in gaining so much, did 
not fuHow up their success, and become completely victorious ? 
Regarding all the Catholic powers as one of the belligerent 
parties, the cause of their feeble efficiency in despite of their ap¬ 
parent strength, lay not so much in the decay of Spanish power 
(for after the neryeless reign of Philip the Third that kingdom 
revived once more ^with new lustre and new energy under 
Philip the Fourth), hut rather in the want of union among 
the difl'erent powers themselves. Between the two branches 
of the Austrian house, concord rarely prevailed; despite their 
frequent family alliances, distrust and alienation in the time 
of Philip the Second had been too long and too deeply at 
work to he so easily removed. Even when by the exertions 

Philip the Fourth's ardent activity and Ferdinand the Second's 
great designs, the union still was not so perfect as it ought 
to have been ; the difference of principles and vtews often 
piodaced results mo^ adverse to their joint efforts. .It was 
pecoliarly the function of the court of Rome to serve as the 
bond of union between the two powers, and to knit 
them together in uninterrupted concord. As a mediator 
between them, it should have preserved the balance of power, 
and have once more claimed, with benefit to the common 
Weal, the office of umpire in the affairs of Europe. 

The Roman court undoubtedly at times discharged this 
duty, and served as the common bond of union between tbe 
Catholic powers, but it was far from exercising this function' 
with sufficient energy and perseverance. Nothing perishes 
more easily than the living spirit of a confederation ; and 
half a century of concord and of joint co-operation is often 
insnfficienl to supply what was neglected or lost in a far 
briefer period of mutual distrust or selfish isolation of views. 

If tbe Roman court, as is generally acknowiedged, was 
oltetl not considerate enough towards the Austrian emperors, 
and iKemed to require of them what the state of affairs in 
dermanjy rendered utterly impossible for them to grant or to 
accomplish, yet it is infinitely more to be censured for failing 
to recognise the true seat of the evil, for being almost adways 
too forbearing towards France. For the peculiar weakness 
pi the Catholic power in Europe originated in the fact, that 
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France belonged in name only to tke Catholic party (and 
not always even so), while in fact, from her thoroughly 
selfish system of policy, she formed a separate party of her 
own. At Rome it should have been understood and fore¬ 
seen, that a Gustavus Adolphus, at the head of a victorious 
Protestant party, was less dangerous by far to the church 
than the. merely political and nominal Catholicism of the 
latter Valois, developed by the energy of a Richelieu. The 
church has ever had to fear her greatest fSes and corrupters 
ill her own bosom more than all her external enemies. 

If we look merely to this internal weakness of the Catholic 
party, wo may almost wonder that it did not totally succumb 
in the struggle, that the Protestants did not gain a complete 
victory. But in England and in Holland the political and 
religious principles and objects of the various political and 
religious parties thwarted each other far too much to render 
it possible, that even in England the Catholic party should bo 
wholly crushed; or still less, as ui Sweden, for the national 
mind to be turned towards schemes of conquest. And the 
dangerous situation and small extent of Holland would 
naturally render such projects alien to the national feeling. 
Here an obstinate, unconquerable resistance, and an inde¬ 
pendence won by the sword, was all that the Protestants 
could aim at or accomplish. Germany was the only country 
in which the victory could be complete, in which Pro¬ 
testantism could become a conquering power ; and un¬ 
doubtedly, if it had once been victorious here, it might have 
established its ascendancy ov'er the whole of Europe. In 
Germany alone had the new faith been diffused by a real 
popular movement, whose power was not wholly extinct, 
even after the first violent outbreak, till the period of the 
treaty of Westphalia. In a country like Germany, so great, 
populous, and then so warlike, this popular energy, which, 
exceeds all calculation, stood more than once at the entire dis- 
jjosal—and ready too for the most daring enterprises—of any 
victorious prince of the party who was competent to turn it 
to,account. But a prince of this kind, a great hero (if ws» 
except Gustavus Adolphus alone, who was so early snatched 
from his brilliant career), there was none, otherwise Germany 
would undoubtedly have become wholly Protestant, and in tha 
sole victor would have found one sole sovereign ; and 
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confiscation of thp ecclesiastical principalities would have 
become, with its then population, once more, as in the middle 
age, the first country of Europe, and even probably a con¬ 
quering power. The king of Sweden, as sovereign of Ger¬ 
many, must necessarily have treated this country, and not 
Sweden, as the chief country of his empire, although the 
circumstance of his being a foreigner would have been inju¬ 
rious to him in public opinion, had he lived longer, and had 
he continued to conquer. Maurice of Saxony was the only 
German prince, before Gustavus Adolphus, who could have 
executed such great schemes ; he, however, from the dupli¬ 
city early manifested in his character, would never have 
acquired equal power over the minds of the people, even if a 
death as early as that of the Swedish hero had not befallen 
him. 

On attentively considering the moat important events of 
history, we shall readdy perceive that very few, indeed, have 
really turned out to be whpt they were originally designed. 

The greatest projects of kings and heroes, amid the most 
consummate outward success, have, nevertheless, been con¬ 
siderably modified by the action of accidental circumstances, 
and more only carried out incompletely. The greatest move¬ 
ments of an age and of a nation have, for the most part, 
had a very diflferent issue from what they at first seemed 
destined to have, and have often diverged far from the 
term towards which they were more immediately directed. 
Hence it is no idle speculation in history to inquire what, 
under certain circumstances, might have occurred ; to remark 
on what slight circumstances it often turned, that the issue 
was not totally difierent from what it actually was. ^e 
con often best throw light on the events of history, on their 
true coucse and spirit, by transporting ourselves into the 
midst of these events, before they were finally decided, so as 
to be able to form a competent judgment on theory, and 
contemplate a diflferent possible issue, with all the results it 
might have entailed. What would have been the conse¬ 
quence, what form would Europe have assumed, if the 
Catholic powers had completely triumphed in that long con¬ 
test; if in France tho party of the Guises and the Spanish 
influence had prevailed, and with their aid the Catholic party 
in England ha4 gained the upper hand ; if in Sweden, tho 
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■whole dynasty, like eome of its membprs, had returned to the 
ancient faith ; and in Germany, that faith had become, at 
least, the predominant one ? The answer to this [question is 
not unimportant, eren for the accuracy of mauy views and 
principles regarding the constitution of the various states of 
Europe and the civilization of mankind. Spain and Austria, 
as after the first victories of the Emperor Ferdinand the 
Second, seemed to he universally feared, wfluld then have 
gained a decided ascendancy over all Eurc^e. This ascend¬ 
ancy, however, from the very partition between two, would 
not have been injurious to freedom, still less could it have 
brought about the much-dreaded universal monarchy. This 
would be more the case,"as the Roman court, the natural 
bond and independent point of union between the two, 
would be urged by every motive to uphold the balance of 
power, and to preserve freedom. To freedom of thought, to 
the development of mind, the consequences could i^carcely have 
been so injurious as one might anticipate at the first glance. 
The limitation to this liberty was indeed merely introduced 
on account of that moral ferment which followed on the 
religious schism ; with victory, coercion would of itself have 
subsided, and with the re-establishment of religious unity, 
freedom likewise, and the harmonious development of the 
intellectual powers, such as before the Reformation had ad¬ 
vanced with steady, unbroken energy, have not failed to 
return. One important diflferenoe alone would have oc¬ 
curred. As modern European civilization, wherein the Pro¬ 
testant spirit has obtained the ascendancy, proceeded more 
from a one-sided development of the understanding, which 
in Protestantism has always maintained a decided preponde¬ 
rance ; so, in the event supposed, intellectual culture would 
have rather been directed by the imagination, as occurred in 
Spain and Italy. Subsequently, when coercion was dropped, 
a uniform activity and harmony of all the mental faculties 
Would have been restored. 

To decide whether Europe in such a cane would have been 
happier, scarcely belongs to the province of history. Not 
only a different intellectual culture, but even a different his¬ 
tory, would the last century and a half have had to show. 
For it is manifest, that the mightiest movements of that period 
originated in those principles and in that bent of pnblio 
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opinion, which sprang,' and necessarily would spring, from 
the partial cultivation of the understanding, that then pre¬ 
vailed. 

On the other hand, if all Germany had become Protestant, 
had fallen under the sway of a single conqueror and sovereign, 
and been once more rendered a thoroughly warlike, perhaps 
conquering nation, what would have been the consequences? 
Brilliant perhaps for the political power, and the develop¬ 
ment of the national energies, but scarcely so favourable at 
first to intellectual freedom as we are apt to supjiose. Wo 
have already stated, that with respect to the unchangeable 
definitions of faith, the older Lutherans were not less strict 
than the ancient church. In that church, indeed, the standard 
of faith is the simpler of the two; it contains .simply the idea 
and the fact, which all Christian parties acknowledge as the 
basis of Christianity, together with a few negative definitions 
directed against new doctrines of dissent. In other respects 
free scope was left to philosophy, as the history of the times 
prior to the religious schism sufliciently proves. But among 
the older Lutherans the rule of faith in their symbolical 
books was spun out into a very detailed system, and hereby 
intellect was much more fettered. Even if the Lutheran 
church had been victorious, freedom could have been only 
developed when the coercion (w'hich in reality was on both 
sides occasioned chiefly by the contest itself, and was adapted 
only to a state of contest) should cease ; w'hen victory was 
achieved and the struggle terminated. Very diflFerent, how¬ 
ever, would have been the course of European civilization, 
had Protestantism triumphed throughout Germany, and 
thence (as would probably have been the case) throughout a 
great part of Europe; very diflerent, we say, would European 
civilizatiftn have been from what it was wdien the balance of 
power between the two parties was formally established. All 
those efl'ects, which in the history of modern time.s we attri¬ 
bute to the exclusive sway of the understanding as their 
internal cause, would then have been far more rapidly and 
universally developed. It is very probable that internal con¬ 
flicts and wars would have broken out among the Protestants 
themselves. Besides a John of Leyden, Germany perhaps 
would then have also beheld a Cromwell, and other singular 
and fearful phenomena. From the exclusive sway of the 
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tin(lerstan(ling to fanaticism is a transition far from difficult; 
every power that has been repressed seeks to revenge itself 
by an outbreak of redoubled force. 

In Germany, with the first outbreak of the religious schism, 
fanaticism was let loo.se ; it was not indeed publicly visible, nor 
did it exert much influence in politics; but in secret its power 
■wa,s widely diffused. Opinions, such as those which a sin¬ 
gular and extraordinary man like WallensteiiT embraced, were 
everywhere diffu.sed, and not without well-connected reciprocal 
support. Perhaps even AVallenstein’s rapid rise—a part of 
bis extraordinary resource.s, may be explained by such secret 
associations. If all his plans could have been realized, a very 
peculiar state of public fife aud of opinion, and one equally 
different from the new doctrines and the ancient church, 
would undoubtedly have arisen and become predominant. 

None of these extreme cases, however, were destined to 
occur; neither the ancient church nor the new doctrines were 
to gain a complete victory. On the contrary, the chief result 
of the treaty, which at last terminated the protracted contest, 
■was to proclaim the aw'ard of history, that that struggle could 
not be composed or decided by force. Had the ancient church 
triumphed in the conte.st, the victory, because it had been 
obtained through a contest, would yet have seemed merely 
the result of force. Had the Protestant doctrines prevailed, 
it is incalculable how much of the ancient civilization and the 
ancient constitution, ■which in later and more tranquil times 
has been appreciated and turned to account, would have irre¬ 
vocably perished with the ancient church. So far the then 
existing state of division must be acknowledged and consi¬ 
dered by both parties as a benefit, or at least as the less of 
two evils. The schism, moreover, has in some cases perhaps 
served, throngh the contest it excited, mutually to sharpen 
and elevate the intellectual energies. Generally, however, 
the result has been, that the destructive spirit of contentious¬ 
ness, like a slow poison, has continued to prey on all around 
it, and that the long struggle has terminated in the exhaustion 
and mutual dis''rganlzation of parties. By the spirit of 
schism true civilization is never advanced, but by the spirit of 
concord, by the harmonious exertion and development of all 
our faculties. 

Such, then, were the political consequences of the Re- 
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formation. After a stale of donbt and hesitation, before the 
new doctrines were fully understood—a state that lasted 
fifty years, and included the first isolated wars in Germany 
and Switzerland—there ensued a general religious war of 
eighty years’ duration. When, at last, by a treaty of peace, 
the impossiblility of any decision by force of arms was re¬ 
cognised, once for all there gradually ensued, through the 
fixed eBtablishmfent of the schism, an internal disorganization 
of all the principtes and maxima by which life is guided, 
moulded, and regulated. Under the delusive show of mode¬ 
ration and peace, moreover, this great internal change finally 
brought about violent commotions and revolutions, not less 
mighty and stormy than those of cfld; it was demonstrated 
more clearly than ever, that mind, that ideas, are the motive 
powers of history. 

As a European treaty of religious peace (and such it was, at 
least in its general spirit and in its remoter efifects, although 
isolated facts at a later period, especially in England, may recall 
the earlier epoch of bitter religious wars), as a great Euro¬ 
pean religious pacification, the treaty of Westphalia was at 
least the termination of a great and protracted evil. In re¬ 
spect to Germany, its results, like those of the preceding war, 
were altogether pernicious. The influence of foreign powers 
became now fully recognised, and admitted as constitutional; so 
that even in times of peace, the manifest germs of further trou¬ 
bles, and encroachments, and ulterior wars (all of which ac¬ 
tually ensued), and even of a total political disorganization and 
dissolution, were plainly perceptible. It was only the length 
or the shortness of the term, and the diversity of the mode 
wherein this dissolution should take place, that could remain 
a subject of doubt. From this period, moreover, the power of 
the middle class in Germany has gradually declined. The 
free towns of the empire, it is true, remained as a monument 
ot ancient freedom, and in several districts the towns depend¬ 
ent upon the prini;ps still participated in some degree in par¬ 
liamentary rights. This, however, as the military art had 
been totally changed, and the power of the princes was always 
on the increase, was a mere outward semblance, rather than a 
genuine effective power, such as the towns possessed in 
southern and Rhenish Germany before the religious schism, 
when they were able to cope in war even with the princes 
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and nobles, or at the prosperous period of tte Hanseate League 
before the thirty years' war. It was this war which ruined 
the ancient prosperity and great wealth of Germany. Ger¬ 
many, it is true, had already suffered by the discovery of the 
new world, whose superabundance in gold and silver cast com¬ 
pletely into the shade our old national mines of the precious 
metals. The old course, too, of the Eafjtern trade, first 
through Italy, and then through Germany, was more favour¬ 
able to the latter. This loss, however, had not been fatal to 
her prosperity, and even up to the thirty years’ war, Ger¬ 
many, although without the gorgeous riches of Spain and 
Portugal, yet perhaps surpassed in real prosperity and vital 
internal wealth all those countries, which, through the dis¬ 
covery of the new world, had risen to sudden fortune. The 
source of German prosperity, like that of a largo portion of 
England’s wealth in the eighteenth century, lay in manu¬ 
factures ; for in all branches of the same, by the (quantity of 
production, and in some even by the quality, Germany at that 
period, like England in modern times, surpassed all other 
countries of Europe. All this prosperity was destroyed by 
the thirty years' war; countless numbers of artisans emigrated 
or embraced the military life, or became impoverished and 
perished. In every detailed history of that war we meet with 
astonishing instances of individual tovcns, where before the 
war the number of craftsmen in trade were reckoned by 
thousands, and after it but a few individuals were still to be 
found. England, Holland, and Denmark systematically took 
advantageof Germany’s unhappy situation to augment their own 
commerce. The diminution in her population completed the 
losses of Germany, and served to perpetuate them. It would 
be an instructive inquiry to examine what proportion of her 
population Germany lost by this war, whether it wai one-half^ 
or perhaps even two-thirds ; for, in the history of the world, 
hut few wars are comparable to this for its devastating effects. 

Not only the number, but the spirit also, of the surviving 
population was changed, and indeed permanently so, by the 
peace of W estphalia. At all times the Germans have b^n a 
warlike nation, for a longtime also divided; when united, 
they have ever been the first in Europe. Even in those ages 
when trade and manufactnres occupied a large portion of the 
people, not only the nobles, but the cities also, were always 
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animated by a martial spirit and by martial courage. A great 
part of the German empire, the whole mass of petty states, 
were now forced to a state of perpetual peace; for only a few 
of the greater princes were still ])owerful enough to undertake 
any considerable military operations, which even to them wero 
matters of difficulty, from the artificial complicatiou of their 
political relational, and to the wisest could but seldom appear 
expedient in the naw order of things. Good and wholesome 
this state of things might be perhaps termed, in respect to 
internal tranquillity ; but, from the slender external security 
which that peace in other respects promised, it was nothing 
else than leaving Germany for futiye times defenceless and 
unarmed to her inevitable destinies. 

When peace was at last concluded in Germany, the flames 
of war, which had been there enkindled, still raged neverthe¬ 
less, for a considerable time, at the opposite extremities of 
Europe. The contest between France .and Spain, which 
lasted ten years longer, was a mere continuation of the 
general war. In the north, the ambition of Sweden having 
been once aroused, now appeared, under Charles Gustavus, a 
restless and daring monarch, to menace all neighbouring 
states more than under Gustavus Adolphus himself. Had 
Charles Gustavus succeeded in completing the conquest of 
Denmark, be might have founded a kingdom that would have 
long been the first northern state. His conquests, however, 
like Charles the Twelfth’s iu subsequent times, were rather 
brilliant and fearful, like a passing meteor, than calculated 
for permanent duration. It was proved by the example of 
Sweden, that in Europe at least, and with the exception of 
very rare cases, a conqueror is restrained by geographical 
limits. Hence the slow but vigorous growth of Russian 
power, under the sway of the house of Romanof, was incom¬ 
parably more solid than that of Sweden in its moat brilliant 
epoch. By the treaty of the Pyrenees, which ten years after 
that of Westphalia terminated the contest between France 
and Spain, the ascendancy of the former, and the decay of the 
latter, which till then may have seemed doubtful, were plainly 
exhibited. The germs of this decay, indeed, were sown even 
under Philip the Second, by his unbending severity, and by 
Lis overstraining all the national energies, but, above all, 
by his violent seizure of Portugal, and the putting down of 
the popular liberties in Spain itself, a suppression which had 
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arisen from the animosity of religious strife. Neither Philip 
the Second nor his successors, it is true, attacked the Spanish 
constitution in any of its fundamental points, or sought to 
overthrow it; hut yet when the Spanish kings began to live 
retired in the seclusion of their palaces, after the fashion of 
the eastern sultans, it could not fail to exercise a deep influ¬ 
ence upon the whole life and spirit of the state and the 
administration. But what, perhaps, mo^e flian anything elso 
contributed towards the decline of Spain, was failing to give 
fresh life .and stimulus to the n.ational energies by a periodical 
convocation of the gener.al Cortes. Under Philip the Second, 
nevertheless, the power of the state, and eminently so that of 
the nation itself, was still very great, and many errors might 
be still committed ere that greatness could utterly perish. 
How fully capable Philip the Second was to keep the stats 
together with a vigorous hand, and even to govern it, was 
best evinced under the reigns of his successors. Philip the 
Third was bred up'with the mo%t anxious solicitude to pre¬ 
vent in him the premature growth of that ambition which, 
in the case of the unfortunate Don Carlos, had hurst out 
with such passionate violence, for men are in general apt 
to think they can best compensate for an error by going 
to its opposite extreme. Hence Philip the Third, with 
many good qualities, was unable to restrain the great officers 
of state, his chief representatives and governors, from abus¬ 
ing their power. This absence of political discipline pro¬ 
duced many injurious effects in the state, and even in 
Italy; for some Spanish grandees (as in the well-known 
conspiracy of the marquis of Bedmar at Venice), by 
their abuse of power, inflicted incredible and incalculable 
injury, in public opinion, upon Spanish glory and Spanish 
influence. Hence arose violent reactions, the Ity no means 
unimportant hostility of Venice; and hence was Richelieu 
enabled to strike the first great blow at Spanish might in 
Italy. The expulsion of the Moriscoes in the reign of 
Philip the Third, as well as the revolution in Portugal under 
Philip the Fourth, must perhaps be ascribed, as the inevi¬ 
table consequence of bis errors, to the first violent measures 
of Philip the Second, which were no longer to be remedied. 
Under Philip the Fourth, moreover, the Spanish monarchy 
in many respects revived once more with new splendour ; 
perhaps the only error now committed was in seeking to 
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accomplish too much at once, in reviving all contests that 
had been once set on foot. The etfects, too, of many earlier 
political errors now for the first time became manifest. 
Hence Spain could no longer cope with her enemies ; the 
minority that ensued on the death of Philip the Fourth 
brought about a new state of decline, that in the reign of 
Charles the Second made much further progress. After his 
death, the war of succession proved ruinous to Spain; and 
under the French dynasty the old Spanish glory and Spanish 
influence in Europe disappeared. 

Thus was accomplished the desire of Richelieu to reduce 
Germany to a permanent state of feebleness, and to under¬ 
mine the power of Spain. In this respect the way was 
vigorously prepared fur Lewis the Fourteenth. This serves 
not, however, to dim his glory; for every brilliant epoch in 
history has had the way thus prepared for it, and often has 
long eaisted in germ ere in its outward development it filled 
the world with the amazing lustre of its glory. Thus was 
the way paved for Charlemagne also, and for Charles the 
Fifth. Like Charles the Fifth, Lewis the Fourteenth was 
also surrounded by many great men both in war and politics, 
in science and literature. This is no drawback on the merit 
of Lewis the Fourteenth ; for it is precisely this royal art of 
encompassing himself with great men, of appreciating merit 
and genius, employing them, and rallying them around him, 
that is the primary and most essential quality in the sove¬ 
reign of a great monarchy. This it is that has made the 
fame of Lewis so great The French monarch possessed also 
the att, which in so high a degree characterized Philip the 
Second, of imparting to all that surrounded him, to all that 
ha did, the stamp of dignity. Nevertheless, in com¬ 
paring Letvis with Charles the Fifth, we find one point of 
diflference between them. Of Charles, for example, it would 
not be easy to prove, that besides the great men, less com¬ 
petent and Worthy, individuals enjoyed such influence with 
him, as was often the case with Lewis, especially in the latter 
years of his reign, when great talents both in the field and in 
the cabinet were replaced by mediocrities. 

If the brilliant epoch of France under Lewis the Fourteenth, 
after domestic tranquillity was at last re-established, is to be 
chi^j ascribed to the internal energies of the nation itself; 
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yet is this fact common to all the great and shining periods of 
history. If we inquire into the use he made of these noble 
resources, into the objects and plans he chiefly had in view ; if 
we ask whether they were great and glorious in their design, and 
honourable in execution, the answer that is given by history 
to such questions would be less favourable to Lewis than his 
eulogists among his countrymen are wont to represent. He 
aimed at conquering Holland, and by tl^at very course oalled 
into being the power of England, which had hitherto been 
almost dependent on his policy. King William, with insigni¬ 
ficant power, surrounded even in Holland by obstacles and 
impediments, and by no means one of the first generals of his 
age, yet succeeded merely by calm courage and never-failing 
sagacity (wherein he equalled his ancestor, William of 
Orange) in maintaining the independence, freedom, and power 
of Holland, in restoring England to the rank of the most 
powerful and energetic states, and in giving a new form to 
Europe. This is one of thenobleftt examples that history pre¬ 
sents of what sagacity and steadfast constancy can effect even 
against great superiority of force. 

Again Lewis aimed at the total destruction of Austria by 
means of the Turkish power ; but so far was this plan from 
succeeding, that it was precisely the unsuccessful invasion of 
the Turks which roused anew the military spirit of Austria 
out of that state of apathy that had followed upon the thirty 
years’ war, and which brought about such a total change in 
the state of things in the East; that after the complete libe¬ 
ration of Hungary, and even before Prince Eugene became 
commander-in-chief, the reconquest of the Hungarian de¬ 
pendencies was likewise meditated. 

If Lewis at last succeeded in maintaining his family upon 
the Spanish throne, yet it is well known that he ^fas indebted 
only to chance for this success, and to the errors of his oppo¬ 
nents ; to one of those sudden changes which are natural to 
the English constitution, and are the cans* why England, after 
successful wars, has rarely succeeded in making advantageous 
terms of peace. Lewis’s other schemes of aggrandizement 
were chiefly successful towards the frontiers of the German 
empire, which was how reduced to a state of constitutional 
feebleness. These wars were carried on in a manner, which 
even his panegyrists are scarcely able altogether to justify. 
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Not merely were these wars unjust in themsolYes, hut a low 
cupidity of this kind is more looked for and is sooner forgiyen 
on the part of smaller states, or at least states of second-rate 
magnitude. In large state*, on the other hand, even supposing 
their policy to be wholly self-interested, yet the show at least 
c€ magnanimity and dignity is in the long run indispensable, 
and is often moro^ important even for their real power, than 
any petty increase oI territory. 

It has been often remarked that Lewis the Fourteenth’s 
perpetual wars exhausted the resources of France, and that 
hence the state of weakness into which, after his death, she was 
once more in peril of sinking, is not to be wholly ascribed to 
his successors ; but that the chief 'source of the evil is to he 
sought for in his unbounded ambition. He, perhaps, inflicted 
the deepest and deadliest wounds on France, however, by his 
persecution of the Protestants, and in general hy his violent 
interference in ecclesiastical and religious concerns. He thus 
called forth a moral ferment'and an intellectual opposition, so 
strong, as in after-times to convulse France to her very depths. 
This untimely persecuting spirit it was that provoked the out¬ 
break of that violent and passionate opposition which so much 
distinguished the French literature and philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, and rendered it a great and dangerous 
political power. As early as the seventeenth century this in¬ 
tellectual opposition had found in Holland, and to some extent 
in Switzerland, a safe asylum and a fixed point of operations. 
The influence that from this quarter was exerted over France 
by Voltaire's predecessor and chief authority, Bayle (to name 
but one out of many writers), was, perhaps, in its results more 
important than anything that generals and armies could have 
accomplished. 

In French literature, which, in the age of Lewis the Four¬ 
teenth, attained its greatest splendour, and has invested 
that period with its most lasting glory, it is curious, even in a 
political point of view, to observe how very strikingly the 
Spanish taste and a Spanish tone and colouring pervaded the 
productions of the early French writers under Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu. This is a proof how deep and mighty an influence Spain 
had exerted in France and even over the French mind. Riche¬ 
lieu's immediate object in creating a French literature was 
indisputably to divert attention from the oppressive sense of 
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misery or rebellious glances at ufljusb despotism. lie next 
sought to make the court and throne the centre of all the in¬ 
tellectual energies of the nation, and thus to insure its rule 
even over mind and opinion. 

The intrinsic excellence of French literature in the time of 
Lewis the Fourteenth with respect to France herself, and in 
what constitute.s the foundation and the true standard of na¬ 
tional civilization, namely, the culture of tin? national language, 
is best evinced by comparing on the uneliand the perfection of 
style in the best writers in Lewis the Fourteenth’s time, with 
the partly confused, partly uncouth diction of earlier authors; 
and on the other hand, by considering how little the most dis¬ 
tinguished talents of the suliseijuent age have succeeded in sur¬ 
passing that perfection of language once attained. In respect 
to art and taste, the same principles, on the whole, prevailed 
in French literature, which in Italy likewise ever gained 
ground in later times ; in all departments of art and literary 
delineation, the imitation of the ancients was recognised as the 
basis of all excellence ; an imitation that was neither quite in 
harmony with the spirit and manners of modern Europe, nor 
even accompanied with an accurate knowledge of antiquity. 
In one respectFrench taste took a direction very difilerent from, 
and even alien to, Italian art. In Italy, since the religious 
schism, philosophy had been excluded, or at least been un- 
iufluential an(i powerless ; and thereby the whole intellectual 
culture, the art aud literature of Italy and Spain, was rather 
the culture of the imagination than of the understanding. As 
early as the seventeenth century, this one-sided dominion of 
the imagination betrayed in many phenomena, in every de¬ 
partment of art and literature, the injurious effects of this 
troubled harmony of mind. The consciousness of this error 
provoked a reaction in French literature and «rt, wherein 
jKjrhaps this only is censurable, that not only the abuses of 
the imagination were corrected, hut its very spirit was wholly 
fettered or destroyed. These reflections, however, belong 
more properly to literature; but in a political and historical 
point of view, it is more important to observe, that in the 
French literature, as well as in the Gallicaii church, the sepa¬ 
ration of philosophy and religion, to the great detriment of 
both, was more aud more recognised and laid down as a 
principle. Hence the cause of the ancient faith, which at 
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the Same time was that of the ancient political constitution, 
was left defenceless on the most assailable side, and aban¬ 
doned beforehand to the attacks of an opposition, waxing 
more passionate and dangerous every day. The more hete¬ 
rogeneous the elements of this opposition, which was formed 
by the Calvinists, nourished by the Jansenistical controver¬ 
sies, and fully developed by the philosophical scepticism; 
which was begotten in France, fostered in Holland, and which 
thence reacted upon France and the rest of Europe;—the 
more heterogeneous the elements of this opposition, we say, 
the more power did it possess to effect an entire dissolution of 
all ancient principles and opinions. 


LECTURES XIX., XX., & XXI. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

With joyous and exalting feelings, and often with a min¬ 
gled sense of melancholy and tenderness, do we pause before 
the picture of the olden times, when, under a homelier and 
austerer exterior, the energies of the heart had a so much 
livelier and purer action, and when faith in the Divine em¬ 
bellished a narrower sphere of existence. Very different, 
graver, and sterner is the feeling with which we follow the 
history of the last centuries, through all their ramifications, 
down to the events of our own times. As when gloomy clouds 
suddenly darken a serene sky, or as when at the threatening 
calm that precedes the storm, our breasts are filled with 
anxious expectation, when we see how the old bonds are ever 
waxing loos4, and that under the delusive appearance of a 
new civilization, and freedom of toleration and love of peace, 
something fearful is gathering beneath—that all events, in an 
invisible concatenation, are hurrying on towards the great, 
perilous, inevitable catastrophe, that sweeps everything before 
it in its irresistible career. If individual great men or great 
deeds fill us with a sentiment of admiration,—if the very 
doom, that was overhanging the human race, fills us with 
astonishment and awe ; yet this feeling serves more to stir np 
our courage for an arduous contest, to inspire a strong feeling 
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as to the duty and mighty destinies’of an eTentful age, than 
to excite pnre untroubled joy. 

The ravages of the thirty years’ war are dreadful to con¬ 
template ; but yet more mournful and painful to the feelings 
is the long state of impotence, humiliation, and feebleness, 
which succeeded that desolating conflict. Germany, it is 
true, was gradually restored to new prosperity; Austria, 
from the fulness of her inexhaustible resSurces, once more 
resumed her ancient dignity. A new sun of happiness rose 
over Europe, when Austria shone forth in the splendour of 
military glory, and when England suddenly reached the high 
degree of power which she still maintains. These two 
powers, united as the centre of a great confederacy of states, 
seemed at last to promise Europe, after so many storms, a 
universal reign, if not of strict justice, yet of mutual com¬ 
promise and conciliation, an altogether mild policy, based on 
sentiments and principles of eijuity. But only too soon, 
after a brief enjoyment of this* delusive period of outward 
moderation and apparent love of peace, did the prognostics 
and preludes appear of that universal convulsion, in which 
everything has been swallowed up. 

The state of weakness into which Austria as well as Germany 
sank after the thirty years’ war, was such that the emperor 
Ferdinand the Third, who, among many other distinguished 
(jualities, had also given proof of military genius by his 
victory at the important battle of Nlirdlingen, when he was 
king of the Romans, had scarcely an opportunity of exercising 
any one of the virtues which were expected of him, except 
steadfast patience. By this quality, as well as by the inde¬ 
fatigable efl'orts of Count Trauttmausdorff’, the peace for which 
the bruised and crushed nations had so ardently pined, and 
which had been so much impeded and frustrated by ttie clashing 
and selfish interests of diplomacy, was at last concluded- The 
same state of things continued for the first half of the reign 
of the emperor Leopold the First, who wa^ at first so inferior 
in might to his antagonist, Lewis the Fourteenth, but at the 
end of his life so unexpectedly victorious. To the best and 
most honourable sentiments, and to most varied knowledge of 
every hind, this monarch united a constancy, even in extreme 
and utterly desperate misfortune, which would not have been 
unworthy of the emperor Ferdinand the Second. Yet the 
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great and vehement reitctlon, and the military glories of 
Austria in the latter years of the emperor Leopold’s reign 
■were not owing immediately to him, nor even to the great 
Eugene alone, hut to the reviving strength of the entire 
nation, and to the general change of times and circumstances. 
How much time and what tedious eflForts it required to raise 
Austria from its fallen condition after the all-devastating war, 
and the still unhajopier i)eace, is best illustrated hy tlie 
method and tactics adopted by Moutecuccoli.* That hero, 
who by his scientific investigations aud discoveries created 
an epoch in the art of war, acquired his reputation no less 
by that heedful delay and prociastination so excellently 
suited to his weak and scanty resources. A captain dis¬ 
tinguished for bold, rapid movements, bent upon achieving 
great things, would have been quite out of place iu this lirst 
grade of reviving Austrian power. 

In order to judge quite correctly of the history and circum¬ 
stances of the times of the, emperor Leopold the First, the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, we must weigh another 
effect of the treaty of Westphalia upon the iuternal condition 
of all German states. It exercised a visible influence u])ou 
the peculiar character hy which German state functionaries 
have been distinguished since that epoch. The very drtferent 
spirit which iu different times and circumstances pervades 
Buch functionaries as a class apart, is altogether one of tlie 
most important objects of historical observation. It may in 
general be laid down as an almost inevitable occurrence, that 
in proportion as states grow older, so does the numhe’’ ^f func¬ 
tionaries increase. Not always, not necessarily, docs the 
spirit of this class become so exclusive as to separate itself 
and its interests from those of the state, a spirit ruinous to 
the publio weal. It undoubtedly often happens, however, 
that the general degeneracy is more immediately and strik¬ 
ingly manifested in this most essential element of the body 
politic, so that at^last the state seems to exist only for the 
benefit of the state functionaries. But this genenilly occurs 
in different states in very different ways. In France the 
spirit of absolute power naturally passed from the centre of 
omnipotence to th'e mass of the functionaries. Only in one 
point is the apparently uncontrolled authority of an abso¬ 
lute monarchy generally limited,—in money matters, namely, 

* Often written Montecuculi. 
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and finance. Tliis waa eapecially Ihe ease in France. In 
nrt other country in Europe, since the time of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, W'aa the number and influence of officials in the 
financial department so great and this absolute spirit so pre¬ 
dominant in the great bulk of the people. In England, 
political freedom and the old contest between the republican 
.and royalist parties, the Whigs and Tories, unfolded remark- 
•ablc powers and a lofty ambition amon^ tile higher class of 
officiahs', but withal a passionate party spirit, which often 
perverted great talent.9 to pernicious or unworthy measures. 
The character of the German state functionaries was moulded 
by the treaty of Westphalia. At an earlier period the 
mixture of Ronuan law Vith the difi’erent German codes had 
complicated affairs. But in no treaty of peace whatever 
were the contemtious points of public law so strictly defined 
with .all, even the minutest, formalities, as in that of West¬ 
phalia. This system of legal formalities beeams now the 
basis of the entire German conetitution, as well as of the 
organization of each individual country, and thus detemiiued 
the spirit of all officials. But not in this alone, not in the 
routine of what was strictly business of the state, but also in 
all the occurrences of peace and war, in the whole course of 
events, this stamp .and character of a cumbrous, slow, legal 
formality was apparent. 

The system thus adopted in all afi’airs of state and this 
spirit of the functionaries had also its influence on the peculiar 
character of the German nobility, though less on that of Aus¬ 
tria. That iicrv form of nobility, which arose on the cessation 
of club-law ; that form in which the nobility were considered 
as the true supjiort and foundation of the throne, as an indis¬ 
pensable link to connect the people with the king, and in which 
the highest and strictest self-devotion in the service of the 
Latter was regarded as their noblest calling, first attained its 
perfect development and highest brilliancy in Spain, and then 
in France. In Spain this spirit retained its vital energy 
among the nobles long after all energy was eitiniruished on 
the throne itself, yet the torpor of despotism spreau more and 
more from that centre to all classes of society. In France, 
immediately after the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, immo¬ 
rality was the tone at court. Lewis himself, in despite of his 
outward decorum, had publicly betrayed many personal weak- 
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nesses and propensities, \N^icli were unbecoming to tbe dignity 
of the crown. This immorality was not without injurious 
influence on a portion of the nobility, as, with the ancient 
severity of morale, principles also were relaxed. In England, 
a peculiar constitution, and still more the commerce of the 
world, introduced a wholly new and a powerful influence, that 
of money and wealth, among all classes, and even among the 
nobility. Such i&fluence either did not subsist at all in Ger¬ 
many, or subsisted in a minor, far more insignificant degree. 
When, by the provisions of the treaty of Westphalia, Ger¬ 
many was permanently divided into many petty principalities, 
the national spirit which, in a large monarchy, ever animates 
the nobility with a generous love of fame, was destroyed. As 
most of the smaller states aimed at copying the internal organ¬ 
ization of the entire empire in all its formalities, there often 
arose in the place of a truly royal nobility, animated with a 
high national feeling, and seeking its mission in a glorious 
self-devotion to tho king, a mere court and official nobility 
fitted for outward pomp alone, and in that only distinguished. 
Yet, in Austria and Hungary, the martial spirit was never 
extinguished, even in the state of weakness to which they 
were reduced by the thirty years’ war. It was not the genius 
of an individual, but tlie united energies of the nation, that 
effected the great change in the aspect of affairs towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and brought about the new 
epoch in which, under Montecuculi, the two Starherabergs and 
the great Eugene, renovated Austria shone forth more glo¬ 
riously than ever. And how many other names are not in¬ 
scribed with these in the annals of tliat glorious period! All 
the examples of martial spirit and patriotic pride ever furnished 
hy the Spanish or French nobility in the most flourishing ages 
of those menarchies were equalled or surpassed in Austria and 
Hungary in the period from the liberation of Vienna and 
Hungary from the formidable power of tbe Turks down to 
that, when Maria ^’keresa was indebted for the preservation 
of her empire to her own constancy and to the courage 
and enthusiastic sense of honour and loyalty of her faithful 

en before the siege of Vienna by tbe Turks, the military 
resources of Austria were slowly indeed, but thereby the more 
solidly, re-established by Montecuculi. It was precisely the agi- 
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tation produced by a formidable attaffk, aad a great and immi¬ 
nent danger, that fully aroused her slumbering strength. The 
liberation of Hungary was the glorious result of the failure of 
the Turkish attack upon the imperial city. Austria was thus 
restored to the rank of a power of the first magnitude, and 
thereby the foundation-stone laid for European freedom in the 
eighteenth century, and a firm point of support acquired for 
the legal and moral balance of power among flie different states. 
The internal cause of the great changes in the eastern states 
and nations of Europe at the end of the seventeenth and in the 
course of the eighteenth century lay in the decline of the 
Asiatic powers. Before that period the downfall of the 
Mongul dominion had laid the foundation of Russian great¬ 
ness, neither were the internal conv'ulsions in Persia without 
influence on eastern Europe. But the chief effect was pro- 
du ced by the decline of the Turkish empire, which, at the end 
of the seventeenth century, had become evident. Singularly 
as that state was composed of rf-o many subjugated nations 
more numerous than the ruling one, it could only attain perfect 
stability and unity by changing its policy and constitution. 
Even then, from its geographical situation, it could do so only 
as a maritime power, and hy holding the command of the 
Mediterranean. Hence, to preserve permanent and healthy 
energy in a power of such a composite nature, and in part re¬ 
posing on a basis so artificial, a mental culture, a stringent 
political constitution, and a vigorous activity would be needed, 
to which the national character, and still more, the creed of 
the nation, were but little adapted. Hence the Turkish em¬ 
pire unceasingly deohned, despite the martial courage of the 
nation, that remained unchanged ; and more than once that 
state owed its preservation to the disunion or the clashing in¬ 
terests of the allied powers of Europe. • 

Three things chiefly determined the character and the career 
of European states and nations in the last centuries. In the 
Western countries it was commerce, that stamped its impress, 
and exerted an overruling influence on all thinga It had the 
effect in the course of time of severing more and more from the 
rest of Europe those countries which were connected with 
America or with India, such as Spain and England. This 
arose either from a lees active participation in European 
oonoems and events, as was earlier the case with Portugal, 

T 2 
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and in the eighteenth* cenfliry with Spain also; or as in Hol¬ 
land and England, by reason of the growing influence of their 
colonial possessions,relations, and interests oyer the conduct and 
course of European affairs. lu the central countries of Europe, 
on the other hand, in France and Gennany, the development, 
the changes and revolutions of public opinion, from the Reform¬ 
ation down to the revolution, have chiefly determined and 
directed the history of these states and the destinies of their 
people. England, indeed, took part in these movements, and 
BO did Franco in commerce ; but in England what has always 
allayed the contests of public opinion, what restored harmony 
and tranquillity to the country amid the contending elements 
of party, but her vast commerce, the first object, need, or law 
of the nation? If, on the other hand, France had no incon¬ 
siderable share in commerce, and in Indian and American 
acquisitions, yet was that share neither in itself so great as 
that of Spain or England, nor did her commerce and colonies 
exercise such marked and dacided influence over the mother- 
country. Commerce exerted a more slender and remote 
influence in the eastern states and nations. If religious and 
political troubles and revolutions were not without efi'ect on 
those countries, yet were these troubles only the after-results 
of those revolutions, whose origin and point of issue were in 
the central countries, such as Germany and France. As re¬ 
gards the progress of civilization, too, western Europe served 
more or less as the example and model of the eastern. But 
the course of events in Asia has ever remained the matter of 
the greatest importance for these eastern states and nations. 
As it was once the sudden growth of Turkish greatness and 
the advancing conquests of Turkish power which convulsed 
these shitos, destroying them, or developing in them new 
energies, so now the decline of this very Turkish power also 
created a new epoch in their history. ludejiendent as Europe 
fancies herself; firmly as she believes herself to be, not merely 
the centre, but the syim of all mankind ; dominant as European 
influence became in Asia and in America in the eighteenth 
century, more so, perhaps, than under Alexander's successors 
or Rome’s Csesars,—yet is Europe, notwithstanding, much 
fettered by this very sovereignty, by this extra-European 
power; and the first sources of the changes which occur here 
lU'e for the most part to be found in the movements and con- 
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Tulsions of those remoter quarters of thoVorld. From the end 
of the seventeenth century the share which each of the eastern 
nations took in the overthrow of Turkish power, the advantages 
which each of them derived therefrom, not in outward aggran¬ 
dizement alone, but more especially in internal improvement, 
were of the most decisive influence. 

In this respect Russia and Hungary take the first place. 
Poland, too, under her illustrious nai^oriM king, Sobieski, 
.shared gloriously in all the feats of the common war, and 
in the liberation of Austria, threatened for the hast time 
with Turkish ascendancy. So was their own fatherland also, 
for Austria was indisputably in this quarter the rampart of 
Poland, as well as of fiormany, and tlie conquest of the one 
would inevitably have involved the downfall of the other. 
Advancing in this career of victory, Poland, to beconio and 
to remain great, but needed a lawgiver such as Russia found 
in Peter the Great. But party-spirit and foreign influence 
once more obtained the upper hand, and thus Sweden’s last 
efforts of conquest, under Charles the Twelfth, were expended 
in destroying Poland. After the conquest of Poland by 
Charles the Twelfth, and the use he made of his victory, tho 
seeds of anarchy were scattered more widely than ever, and 
struck deeper roots than ever in that nation. At the same 
time Sweden ruined herself by the unequal struggle, and with 
Sweden’s downfall the ascendancy and greatness of Russia 
were insured. That that ascendancy became permanent 
was the work of Peter the Great. As the victorious Eugene, 
the restorer of Austria and of European freedom, stands 
alone in the history of the southern and western states, whose 
affairs he surveyed with such a piercing glance and so wisely 
directed, for he was not less great in true statesmanship than 
in war, even so Peter the Great rises up before us, the 
creator and founder of a new empire, the benefactor of the 
north. The history of that period is rich and full of life, 
because not one man alone was all in alf, but several men of 
the first order simultaneously co-operated from different 
quarters to invoke that glorious apparition of modern civil¬ 
ized Europe. In the single admission that he was a despot 
we can sum up all that was censurable in Peter. But in a 
state where, as in several Bclavonian countries of the north, 
an irregular, despotic aristocracy was the only existing con- 
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stitution, it may be “Teasonably asked whether, in order to 
attain internal strength, unity, and an appropriate efRrient 
constitution, anything else can in the first instance he sub¬ 
stituted than a monarchy, which in the outset was obliged to 
be despotic also. 

A despotism of this kind, that is adapted and fitting for a 
state of barbarism^ has this advantage, that in after-times, aa 
the subsec[uent histijry of Russia proves, it ia possible to 
mitigate at least the original severity. This is not the case 
when despotism is not founded on barbarism, hut has sprung 
out of anarchy, out of the dissolution of all laws, morals, and 
principles, as with the tyrants of degenerate Rome. Here, 
when the despotic power relaxes its grasp, no mitigation is to 
be looked for, but only fresh revolutions and convulsions. 

Through internal amelioration did the growth of Russia’s 
external aggrandizement first become really productive and 
lasting, and because this was Peter’s first object has he been 
called the Great. It was especially beneficial to Russia that 
Holland and England were taken as her immediate models in 
the career of civilization, for all naval affairs, for navigation 
and commerce ; that a sudden acquisitibn of outward splen¬ 
dour was not aimed at, but that this was best insured to future 
times by the solid foundation of the useful arts. It was further 
of advantage that in later times, with the higher French culture, 
the German also, the action of which on all ranks was far more 
universal, gained access and influence. The French refinement, 
on the other hand, that emanated entirely from the court and 
the capital, was chiefly adapted to the higher ranks. Its 
exclusive prevalence might have easily occasioned a separation, 
alike injurious to the state and to the national mind, between 
a thoroughly rude and barbarous people and a small number 
of nobles, w\io, enervated by revelling in foreign refinement, 
would feel themselves strangers in their own country.. 

Through very dififerent means, than those by which the 
Russian empire had.been founded, was Hungary (enriched as 
she had been from old times by German and Italian civiliza¬ 
tion) to be restored to her pristine greatness, after all the 
losses and ravages she had sustained under the Turkish 
yoke. From the abundance of her internal resources this 
restoration had been indeed easy, if the difl'erences in religion, 
the parties thereby produced, and the prevailing mistrust, had 
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not here, as in Germany, thrown ohitacles in the way of im¬ 
provement and of progress in civilization. Hence that fine 
country did not reap the fruits of Eugene’s victories till long 
afterwards, and chiefly under the mild, active, reforming, and 
benevolent reign of Charles the Sixth. It has been said in 
censure of Leopold the First, that by the severity to which he 
was led by his firm adherence to the ancient faith, he only 
increased the religious difl'erences, as well’as those obstacles, 
which prevented what had been so gloriously reconijuered 
from being turned immediately to the advantage of the state 
in that degree, which might otherwise have been well ex¬ 
pected from its internal resources and the fresh impulse 
given to its energies. 'This censure is in general not alto¬ 
gether unfounded. Although principles should remain un¬ 
changed by external events, and should be the same in all 
times, yet the maxims by which they are applied and carried 
out must unavoidably vary with times and circumstances. 
Hence if the constancy of Ferdinand the Second, in the 
very heat of a terrible contest, is justly admirable, yet a 
like severity in later times cannot be deemed suitable. 
Some virtues are unfolded on the day of battle; others when 
the contending powers have stretched forth the hand of 
reconciliation to each other. What would have become of 
Europe, of Germany, of Austria, had a less resolute emperor 
than Ferdinand the Second been opposed to the victorious 
Gustavus Adolphus, to, the onset of insurgent nations, barba¬ 
rized in temper, to the unruly and excited ambition of so many 
individual princes and generals ? A yielding spirit, an 
unseasonable clemency, would only have aggravated the 
evil and have ruined the cause. But it was very different 
when a final religious peace had been concluded, and was 
recognised by all Europe. Now was the time *o conciliate 
minds more and mure, to evince a spirit of mutual for¬ 
bearance, and to unfold the principles of toleration. If we 
be not contented with this general view jiere laid down, but 
seek to examine details, wa shall find that, on the whole, 
the conduct of the emperor is fully justifiable, and that 
the original cause of the unhappy occurrences in Hungaiy 
during his reign is to be sought for in the proceedings of the 
opposite party. The opposition party here took the danger¬ 
ous course of an aUiance with foreign powers, with Franca 
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and Turkey, a course as repugnant to the national dignity, 
unity, and welfare, as it was hostile to the court itself. 
Fortunate was it, therefore, that other principles soon pre¬ 
vailed, and that, by the policy of Charles the Sixth, concord 
was permanently restored between king and people. To 
him .and to the salutary influence of his internal administra¬ 
tion upon the public mind, as well as upon the material pros¬ 
perity of the country, a large share is due of that love of the 
Hungarian nation for his heir, Maria Theresa, — of that 
glorious development of national energy that, at the moment 
when that empress was encircled with foes, and seemed 
abandoned by all, saved the old imperial throne. 

The renovated power of Austria was the first buttress of 
European freedom ; the second was founded by King Wil¬ 
liam, who, though with slender resources, by his steadfast 
sagacity overcame the ascendancy of Lewis in England, a 
country he saved and regenerated. The religious zeal of the 
Protestants had an essential share in William’s undertaking, 
and in his success, not only in preserving Holland independ¬ 
ent, but in liberating England by a strong reaction from the 
French influence to which, under the last Stuarts, she was 
subjected. The position of the Catholics in England, on the 
whole, and many individual proceedings during the reaction 
and revolution, were by no means compatible with perfect 
justice, or even with mutual forbearance and toleration. 
This revolution was not, however, a matter of religion only ; 
that was but a co-operating power; the chief motive was ever 
resistance to the growing encroachments of Lewis. Austria 
was therefore justified in allying herself, without reference to 
religion, with the chief Protestant power, in order to preserve 
the freedom of Europe, although she never entertained even 
the wish (after the example of French policy) to support or 
encourage the Huguenots in the interior of France. This 
new alliance between the freest Protestant and the most 
legitimate Catholic jmwer even contributed more than any¬ 
thing else to develop the principles of religious toleration, 
and to difi’use a spirit of mutual forbearance in all the rela¬ 
tions between European states. The beneficial influence of 
this new system was manifested even in the humane method 
of carrying on war. How much do the cruelties, the rancour, 
the devastations of the thirty years' war, contrast with the 
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nicer senee of honour, the recognition of'moral principles anrl 
relations, that mutually prsTailed in the war of the Spanish 
succession ! Unhappily we must add, that this moderation, 
based upon a nice sense of honour, that reminds us of the 
influence of the spirit of the olden chivalry, gradually 
declined in almost every one«of the subsequent wars of the 
eighteenth century, and that finally this Ijst beneficial veil 
of outward decorum was torn from the htrrors of war. 

The political relations of Europe, and the negotiations for 
peace at the commencement of the eighteenth century, were 
not indeed based on the firm foundation of perfect justice ; 
but the prevailing spirit in them was at least moderation, 
a moderation more generally recognised, and becoming more 
dominant than hitherto. The principle generally adopted 
and followed in the treaties of peace was to aim at mutual 
contentment by a moderate gratification of all, only avoiding 
with the utmost care any preponderance dangerous to the 
balance of power. This necess*ily led to the overthrow of 
that very balance, for under such a system of dealing with 
the affairs and relations of Europe, it was easy to foresee, that 
the smaller states would more and more bo sacrificed to tho 
gratification of the larger ones. Under such a system, 
Europe would become divided, if not in name, yet in fact, 
between a few largo states; or if the weights in the scales 
were too often changed, and moved hither and thither, 
chance could suddenly intervene, depress the scale on one 
side, and thus destroy the artificial balance for ever. 

Although this apparently mild policy of the balance of 
power, guided by moderation and equity, thus contained in 
itself the germ of its own destruction; yet we readily admit 
that next to perfect justice, as .the highest good, and one 
hard to be attained by men, moderation is the' next best 
thing, and we are only too often pained at its absence. It 
must also be acknowledged as a great good, when only the 
outward forms of moderation are obsenred and respected 
in human affairs ; and unquestionably much is gained, when 
every decided injustice in international relations meets with 
as much opposition as it did at that time. According to this 
view, the condition of the states of Europe, from the reno¬ 
vation of Austria, the raising of the siege of Vienna, and the 
great reaction in England under King William, down to the 
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time of Maria Thetesa, must always appear as one of the 
better epochs of history, especially if compared with that 
immediately preceding or shortly after following it. 

For Europe this was a prosperous epoch ; for Austria it was 
and is the most glorious. By the great Eugene, and by the 
like-minded, high-aspiring emperor Joseph the First, the old 
lofty idea of Austria was again set forth to the world in all 
its splendour ; and ^n respect to geographical situation and 
relations, her more modern outline, formed after the concep¬ 
tion of Eugene, was perhaps more fortunate and more ad¬ 
vantageous than even in the time of Charles the Fifth. 
The idea of Austria was that of a power, whose mission 
above all it was—in close union with all other states, and 
aiming at grand and general objects, to the utter exclusion of 
all narrow principles of a petty and selfish policy—to be the 
centre of all civilized European states, to protect the ancient 
dignity and freedom of Germany and Italy, and in general 
to uphold universal justice throughout Europe. 

The many great acquisitions which Austria fairly won, she 
now mai ntained by her victorious arms; hut in a political 
sense, those acquisitions were to be cultivated, and by further 
improvement raised to a state of mature prosperity. Hence 
a government directing its chief attention to internal ad¬ 
ministration and well-being, such as the emperor Charles the 
Sixth’s, was incontestably tho most desirable and most bene¬ 
ficial To this object, as long as he reigned, he devoted all 
his energies: he who in his youth had displayed in Spain 
and Barcelona such fiery activity, such steadfast, inflexible 
courage. It is to be regretted that he was often drawn away 
from this his favourite object by the manifold foreign rela¬ 
tions, which the nice calculation of the balance of power 
among 110“ different states rendered ever more complex and 
entangled. The more unfortunate occurrences towards the 
end of his reign are chiefly attributable to an error that 
several sovereigns fit his house committed; the error of rely¬ 
ing and basing Ms plans upon the treaties solemnly accepted, 
ratified, and sworn to by the other powers, much more than 
was deemed prudent by the sagacious Eugene, or than the 
result showed to be desirable. The first flourishing times of 
Eugene must be altogether regarded as the golden ago of 
modem history. The alliance of the maritime powers with 
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Austria coDstituted, what indeed ought to he always the 
constitution of Eurojie, a true European confederacy for the 
maintenance of universal freedom and justice. But it came 
to pass only too soon, that this high idea was understood hut 
by a few. Under AValpole’s influence, and in the latter years 
of Charles the Siith, the fluctuations of a dead balance of 
power were already substituted for the form^ high principle 
of confederacy and enthusiasm for Eur^ean freedom and 
civilization. The perilous game of alliances perpetually and 
capriciously changed, such as preceded the war of the 
Austrian succession, marks the first stage of moral dissolution 
in all the existing relations of Europe. 

Under the delusive veil of a dominant ceremonious morality, 
the internal decay of honour and of all principle wa.s great 
and nnivcrsal throughout Europe. Of this the conduct of the 
governments, especially of the German princes, on the death 
of Charles the Sixth, furnishes proofs, such as no reflecting 
mind can contemplate even at thfe day without pain and in¬ 
dignation. The heroic steadfastness, however, whereby Maria 
Theresa overcame all dangers, and maintained the dignity 
of her ancient throne, is too fresh and living in the memory 
of all the well-disposed to require any new description. Of 
all royal ladies, who in ancient or modern times have de¬ 
fended a throne with honour and dignity, it were not easy to 
find one, except Isabella of Castile, who, in all feminine and 
princely virtues as queen and mother of her people, can be 
placed at her side. Her actions best refute the policy of the 
Salic law, which excludes women from the throne. As a 
visible, living justice, to impersonate the law, to bear in them- 
telves the unity of their people, such is the divine mission 
oi kings. But as nature herself, in many touching examples, 
teaches us that nothing can surpass the power of a mother’s 
love, in preserving and defending her children ; so also his¬ 
tory points out to us times and situations, in which this divine 
justice may be best upheld and made efficient by the strength 
of female virtue, by the true and tender feelings of a mother, 
combined with the sentiments and principles of a princely 
soul. 

To seize aU Europe, the world with all its relations at a 
glance, like Charles the Fifth,—this, the mission of a true 
emperor—Maria Theresa may have been unable to folfiL 
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Well did she deserve, however, to be called a kin^, as the 
faithful Hung-ariaiis styled her, even by her masculine firm¬ 
ness. As mother of her people she will be honoured even in 
their latest memory. 

Let us now turn from the general state of Europe, and 
from that of Austria, which had again become the centre 
thereof, to cast a glance at the internal condition of Germany, 
and at some produQtions of intellectual culture, which exerted 
an important moral influence. 

Despite the state of weakness, to which Germany was 
reduced after the peace of Westph.ali.a, during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, j'et, from the abundance of her 
internal resources, she soon after rallied. Even at the end of 
the seventeenth century, when all the German princes hurried 
to the rescue of Vienna, the national spirit of Germany dis¬ 
played itself with a streng^th and dignity, that we could 
scarcely have expected at that period. The position which 
Germany held in Europe (hiring the eighteenth century was 
very important, and in many respects the most commanding. 
Although most of her petty principalities, conformably with 
the constitution, were permanently kept on a peace-footing and 
defenceless, and thus more than half of her strength remained 
unapplied aud undeveloped ; yet, so groat were her internal 
resources, that of the four great military powers of Europe, two 
belonged to Germany. Among many evils the war of the 
Austrian succession, and the seven years’ war had at least this 
one good effect, that the military forces of Austria and Prussia 
W'ere, through their mutual struggle, brought to such a 
degree of strength and perfection, that each of them singly 
was equal to any other power, and the two united would 
have been superior to all. Even in this respect Germany 
appeared bnce more in the eighteenth century, as in earlier 
times, the most powerful state of Europe. Her external 
splendour and influence were apparently at least increased by 
80 many neighbouring kingdoms falling under the sovereignty 
of German families. On one of the first thrones of Europe, 
—in England, an ancient German house reigned with undis¬ 
turbed security; in Poland the rule of the dukes of Saxony, 
though subject to vicissitudes, was brilliant. In Sweden, and 
still earlier in Denmark, a German family mounted the 
throne; in Russia also the reigning dynasty, although still 
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bearing its ancient name, became in rSality, by repeated inter¬ 
marriages, German. But it n'as not a matter ot dynasties 
only; Gorman modes of thinking, the German language and 
literature, actjuired strong influence in Russia and Denmark, 
from their possessing German provinces, and in England, too, 
from the like cause, found at least a point of contact. How im¬ 
portant, how beneficial would not German influence have been 
upon Europe, if all the germs of good, actuaSly subsisting by 
reason of these advantages, had been cultivated and developed ! 
In the heart of Germany one of the chief princely houses, that 
of Prussia, by taking watchful advantage of external circum- 
Btances and by the energetic application of internal resources, 
raised itself to the royal dignity and speedily also to royal 
power. With less success did Bavaria, after the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, aim sometimes at the Spanish 
crown, and sometimes at the imperial dignity. Many of the 
German princes also were distinguished hy brilliant intellectual 
powers. But all this outward shcsv produced no real advan¬ 
tages, and had no beneficial influence,—the ambition of the 
princes was injurious to their country. England's connection 
with Hanover was not of a kind to be desirable to her, or 
truly beneficial in its consequences to Europe. The sove¬ 
reignty of the Saxon family in Poland only served to increase 
the materials of discord and distrust in Europe and eveu in 
Germany. That Prussia, 'which had the most contributed 
utterly to destroy tbe old constitution of Germany, ever by 
her fluctuating policy prevented the substitution of a ue'w 
and better system; that the ambition of Bavaria more than 
once brought misfortune upon Germany,—the history of the last 
century teaches us only too plainly. Even Prussia’s greatness 
was in itself excessive for a mere member of the empire, still 
more by the manner in which it was acquired waa the Ger¬ 
man constitution shaken to its very foundations. When the 
whole of Northern Germany under the influence of Prussia 
and England separated from the emperor and the empire, in 
the seven years’ war, that constitution was really dissolved 
and destroyed, a total separation seemed scarce avoidable. 
The very power, however, which first occasioned^the division, 
by its never slumbering distrust, and by its hesitation at the 
decisive moment, prevented the separation from becoming 
complete, which perhaps in more than one respect might 
have been the most advantageous course. 
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To the character .also‘and the mind of the nation the ambi¬ 
tious efforts of the German princes were injurious, and the 
more so from their so often seeking profit and fame in 
foreign connections. After the treaty of Westphalia the 
career of the German mind was unchangeably marked out. 
The old military power possessed by the nation in former 
times was restrained and fettered by countless bonds, the 
greater part of its internal resources were rendered unavail¬ 
able. Whether ev^r a great emplo 3 Tnent of these resources 
should be again made, depended on the good or evil dispo¬ 
sition of the princes, upon their being animated and guided 
by a noble love of glory or by vulgar ambition. It may also 
well he asked, whether the exclusivopassion for military fame 
and influence was or might have been the most desirable for 
our country, or the most beneficial to Europe. Commerce and 
maritime power had taken another direction, the manufac¬ 
turing industry of the Germans was still as ever, admirable in 
details ; but whether it w^re ever possible to regain the ad¬ 
vantages, which foreign countries had drawn from the mis¬ 
fortunes of Germany, must have appeared in the eighteenth 
century, as it still does, very doubtful. After her military 
power was cramped, her commerce diverted, and her manu¬ 
factures thereby crippled, scarcely any career save the internal 
one of knowledge remained open to her restless, indefatigable 
industry—a quality which no enemy has ever denied to the 
German nation. To seek knowledge with unwearied fidelity, 
to gather learning of every kind, became now the character¬ 
istic aim, object, and calling of the German mind. Imme¬ 
diately after the treaty of Westphalia, this tendency is per¬ 
ceptible ; but the after-effects of such a desolating war of 
necessity paralyzed not only material prosperity, but mind 
itself. Subsequently, when the energies of the country began 
to revive, it was of still more injurious consequence, that the 
ambition of the princes was turned towards foreign countries, 
and that a new civil war divided Germany in the long contest 
between Austria and Prussia. More than other nations, how¬ 
ever, did the Germans display activity in this direction ; and 
even after the dissolution of their national unity, German 
science and art exerted a European influence. And if this 
literature has never hitherto been used and applied by any of 
the great German sovereigns, as it might have been, yet its 
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effects will abide down to the remotfist times. This restless, 
unwearied search for knowledge is the characteristic merit of 
the intellectual culture of the Germans. The intrinsic excel¬ 
lence of French literature, in its peculiar perfection—in the 
forms of language, and in vivid expressiveness—is by no 
means neutralized by the one-sided principles of some, or by 
its arrogant misuse by others; even so little is the variety and 
the solidity of knowledge, which distinguish the scientific and 
learned class in Germany above all other countries in Europe, 
neutralized by its palpable want of unity, or from such learn¬ 
ing not at once appearing practical, and capable of immediate 
application "to life. These defects in the intellectual culture of 
the Germans have hitherto originated more in their political 
circumstances than in the character of the national mind itself. 
The schism in religion, and the division into several states also, 
could not fail to exert an influence over mental cultivation. 
The weakness, the insignificance into which a great portion of 
the smaller German priiicipalitiesJiad sunk, could produce no 
other result than a total indifl'erence, even a certain contempt, 
for all that concerned the state and public life. Hence the 
exclusive tendency of the German mind towards science; its 
inclination to employ itself earnestly with the remotest objects, 
while the most immediate appeared so often urgently to need 
aid, and to require undivided attention. 

Was it surprising that when the relations of the political 
constitution and of public life were so confined, a like spirit 
should at first prevail in science ? That the fliult lay in cir¬ 
cumstances and not in the nature of the national intellect, is 
evinced by many indications. Even in the first period of 
weakness after the unhappy peace of Westphalia, Germany in 
Leibnitz could point to a man such as hardly any other country 
could at that time boast of. Like Hugo Grotius ai an earlier 
period, he was a European scholar by the extent of his connec¬ 
tions, the scope of his learning, and the influence he exercised. 
Although he generally wrote in Latin according to old cus¬ 
tom, and also in French occasionally, and only once proved 
how admirably he could handle the German language when 
he chose, yet he belongs, nevertheless, not to Europe only, bnt 
emphatically to Germany, by the especial influence he there 
exercised, by the nature and quality of his miud, and by the 
epoch to which he belonged, and to which he was indebted for 
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bis training. He floQrisb'ed in that brilliant and happy epoch, 
the age of Eugene, when, by the alliance between England and 
Austria, universal freedom was maintained, a new spirit of tole¬ 
ration diffused, and minds, especially in Germany, aroused once 
more and stimulated. Great was Leibnitz by the vast scope of 
his knowledge, and still more by the use and employment he 
made of it. He it was who chiefly, nay almost alone, laboured 
to defend religion and to revive true philosophy, by combating 
tlie false philosophy and intellectual opposition which had al¬ 
ready begun to raise its head, and which undermined faith in the 
first instance, and then aU principles, morals, and institutions. 
This was precisely what the age most needed. If Leibnitz 
alone was unable wholly to avert thedieadlong torrent of infi¬ 
delity and of intellectual anarchy and desolation, yet liis 
great services must not therefore be underrated. His only 
defect, perhaps, was one which subseijuently was general in 
the intellectual culture of the Germans. The too miscellaneous 
nature of his studies, the vast variety of his knowledge and 
learned pursuits wore injurious to tlieir strength and unity. 
His character, the use he made of his genius and his learning, 
may perhaps be best explained by a parallel drawn from the 
history of his own age. If it is allowable to compare men in 
such different spheres of action, and to place the thinker in 
juxtaposition with those two illustrious Austrian generals, 
who so admirably denote the spirit of their times, and the 
degree of strength to which Germany was gradually again 
rising ; if this is allowable, then would Leibnitz, as a scholar 
and philosopher, have far more of the wary art of Montecu- 
culi than of the daring greatness of his exalted friend and 
patron Eugene. 

Poets and orators belong to their language and country, 
scholars injgeneral only to science itself. A few, however, 
from their great influence on their age, eras the type and sum 
of its modes of thinking, belong not only to their nation, but 
to the w'orld at large, and to the whole human race. Thinkers 
and scholars of this universal influence were in antiq[uity, 
Plato and Aristotle, and in the middle age in Germany, Al- 
bertus Magnus. Of historians and publicists there was among 
the Romans Tacitus ; and in the flourishing age of Italian 
literature, Machiavelli, not less distinguished by his daring 
genius than by the pernicious influence of his writings. After 
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the Bchiam in religion, Hugo Grotiua and Leibnitz were the 
greatest and the first to rise high above the confusion and the 
contentions of their time to a more comprehensive and pure 
philosophy of life, of law, and of faith. 

Not less, although not in so favourable a sense, do the 
name.s of some French writers of the eighteenth century 
belong to general history. They formed irt first a mere sci¬ 
entific opposition party, wdiich was lon^ gradually maturing, 
before it at last burst forth. What was the ultimate tendency 
of this party could not well he doubtful, when Helvetius amid 
general approbation represented a selfish sensuality, as the 
only reasonable creed, ^nd all else to be mere prejudice; when 
Diderot, as the founder and centre of a society of authors, 
of whom many wrote anonymously, preached up undisguised 
Atheism. They attacked not only the Christian, or revealed 
religion in general, hut also natural religion itself with a singu¬ 
larly passionate hatred, but yet systematically and not with¬ 
out a delusive appearance of historical learning. Yet more 
pernicious perhaps than the influence of those two writers, 
was that of Rousseau and Voltaire, precisely because they 
possessed higher qualitie.s and greater talents. The captivating 
eloquence of the former was well calculated to seize on the 
hearts of the more generous. The wit, the poetic gifts, the 
variety of literary styles and of learning possessed by the 
latter contributed the more to difl'use tho new revolutionary 
mode of thinking among the higher classes of society, as 
through him tho new opinions were, in the form at least in 
which they were conveyed, connected with the older French 
literature, that wa.s still so valued by the nation. Different 
as were otherwise their views, a destructive mode of thinking, 
subversive of all faith, morals, and social principle^ as well as 
of government, w'as common to them both. And how great 
was not the number of writers, besides the leading ones above 
named, who sought to diffuse the new doctrines by every 
mode of inculcation ! Since the time whdti a host of sophists 
suddenly arose among the most refined nation of antiquity, 
and by brilliant eloquence, by wit, and the new arts of 
dialectic acuteness, held up to ridicule not only the creed and 
religious rites of the people, hut also the purer doctrines of 
the philosophers, and even all morality and justice ; so that in 
a short time the education and modes of thinking, even tba 
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whole social organization, of the Greeks were changed, and 
thereby the downfall of their freedom brought about;—since 
that time, a like spectacle, such as was now exhibited in 
France, had scarcely been seen. 

The political influence, therefore, of the literature and philo¬ 
sophy of France in the eighteenth century, the direction which 
public opinion then took, became more and more dangerous from 
day to day. Very diTerent was the case in England. Despite 
the agreement of many of their first principles, and although 
the English writers w'ere often the source, whence the French 
party hostile to religion and the state drew their opinions ; yet 
there, although appearances were sinfilar, a totally different 
direction was taken. A kind of legal constitution,—a certain 
constitutional limitation, was introduced into the intellectual 
culture, the literature, and philosophy of England, as exi.sted 
in her Government itself. The general feeling for the national 
well-being and for the principles necessary for its maintenance, 
placed all contending energies even in this intellectual and 
apparently free department in a steady equipoise, retained 
them there, and averted any dangerou.s outbreaks of a gene¬ 
rally pernicions and revolutionary mode of thinking. Hence 
in England no euch general moral dissolution could take place 
as in France. Whenever the growth of scepticism seemed to 
threaten danger to the chief buttresses of all social institutions, 
the principles of morality and justice, patriotic feeling was 
aroused, if not to strike at the root of the evil by deeper 
science, yet externally to support and uphold the quaking 
foundations of morality and religion by the assumption of some 
probability or hypothesis, so that the fabric of social life 
might not fall to the ground. 

Wliat the majority of the thinkers and scholars, or rather 
the national genius itself, had efl'ected in England, Kant alone 
sought to bring about in Germany. He aimed at giving to 
scientific modes of thinking a permanent form and a consti¬ 
tution, as it were-, such as would be conformable to the 
general well-being in all that concerns higher knowledge, life, 
and man. An attempt Like this necessarily failed in Ger¬ 
many. Kant's philosophy, however, had at least the merit 
of counteracting the undisguised atheistical spirit and in¬ 
fluence of the modern French literature, and at once directing 
attention to Leibnitz and the older and better philosophy in 
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general. Yet in many points the Soetnnes of the German 
philosophers were not unfavourable to the destructive prin¬ 
ciples of the age. This will surprise no one who examines 
them closely. To him it will be evident that, despite all 
apparent reverence for experimental knowledge and his faith 
in the supernatural, the inward spirit of this philosophy, 
under a somewhat different form, is no oth^r than that giddy 
rationalism, w'hich has .show'n itself to beihe universal malady 
of the eighteenth century. Only in the German philosopher 
the evil issues deeper from the root, and has been developed 
into a far more scientific form. The founder of this philo¬ 
sophy himself, indeed, endeavoured in some degree to impose 
restraints upon this rationalistic fanaticism, and to set up 
certain constitutional limits, but the attempt was vain. In 
the passive condition of the greater part of Germany, in the 
absence of a compact constitution, and a united and energetic 
national spirit, nothing could be remoter from the national 
mind and the state of piiblic opiftion in Germany, than those 
constitutional limits which, through a sense of public utility 
and national w'ell-being, have maintained the literature and 
philosophy of the English in an equipoise that may be tolerated. 
On the other hand, even if the worst doctrines of French 
philosophy found some adherents in Germany, they never 
effected here any immediate practical evil. As here intellec¬ 
tual culture and modes of thinking took no political direction 
whatever, a certain indifference rather to everything external, 
a certain impartiality of views, became prevalent. In this 
there was undoubtedly a risk of our becoming too readily 
reconciled to anything, too quickly content with anything, 
were we only free to give it a form of our own, and of being 
hence unable to offer a firm internal resistance to any domi¬ 
nant opinion imposed by external circumstances hr by force. 
From the rationalistic fanaticism, no such destructive revolu¬ 
tionary frenzy could spring up in Germany as in France; 
but at the most, the anarchy which the iircumstances of the 
times had already engendered, more and more prevailed in 
modes of thinking. A sort of philosophic voluptuousness has 
become the peculiar characteristic of the German mind. It 
is not that our literature is deficient in soul, or in moral 
sensibility, but only in strength and imity, unless altered 
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circumstances, ■with the a'lvakcneJ sense of our ■wants, shall 
introduce those qualities. 

In the eighteenth century, philo.sophic nio[le.s of tliiiikiug 
exercised such great, such universal, and visible influence, 
even upon external history, upon the career and the destiny 
of states and nations, that this brief notice "n’iH certainly not 
appear misplaced. 

In public opinion day one deep cause of a general con¬ 
vulsion in Europe; and after the evil had reached a certain 
height, that convulsion could scarcely be averted. Tlio 
other cause for revolution was in the change of the principles 
of policy in France, and in the now political relations of 
Germany, whose power was not less great than the rivalries 
in its bosom had been dangerous. The first preludes to the 
approaching outbreak were the suppression of the .society of 
the Jesuits, the partition of Poland, and the American war. 
The flames first burst forth in the Netherlands and in Hol¬ 
land, precisely the countries Where the jiolitical system of the 
eighteenth century took its origin, and was founded. The 
centre of all the greater events of that century i.s the well- 
known change in Austrian policy. Instead of the old 
alliance with England, which was the foundation of the 
glorious era of Eugene, a league with France ■O'as entered 
into after the plan of Prince Kaunitz. By this important 
event all the subsequent occurrences of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury are to be explained; nay, even to understand the pre¬ 
ceding ones aright, and in all their influence and efl'ects, wo 
must ever keep in mind the great change in public affairs 
brought about by that treaty. 

To judge by results, the system of Prince Kaunitz appears, 
in many respects, pernicious. But it needs only a glance at 
the other European power-s to show how entirely it sprang 
out of the then existing situation of Europe. The pcditical 
system in France had, in like manner, been totally changed. 
Many French writers are inclined to regard the whole 
eighteenth century down to the revolution, as an epoch of. 
progressive decay of French power. They are right in re¬ 
spect to the corruption of public opinion ; there is much also 
to support their view, if wo take the strength of their mili¬ 
tary land-force as the only standard ; and even the court- 
intrigues, which in France became matters of notoriety^ wera 
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a symptom of weakness. But we shall form a very Jifferent 
judgment, if we look less to the external military fame tlian 
to the internal well being' and industrial prosperity. If, how¬ 
ever, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, decay is 
jilajnly visible in more than one branch of tlie national 
economy', yet the canse thereof did not lie in the new political 
system it.self, but only in the inability to .carry it ont alto¬ 
gether succe.ssfully ; it was, in fact, aF failure. Lewis tlio 
fourteenth’s protracted war.s of conijucst utterly ruined in¬ 
ternal pro.?perity; hence the inclination of the court to a 
more pacific policy. It was not difficult to perceive, and, 
indeed, the older Frepeh history furni.sbcs abundant proof, 
that l^'rance could gain but little real advantage by conquest, 
and dominion over neighbouring countries; and that her 
internal prosjierity dejiended solely on her acquiring maritime 
power, eolonies, and an extensive share of cummorce. To¬ 
wards this object the efforts of French policy were more and 
more directed during the eighteenth century. That in the 
pursuit of such an object, Franco would he led to the adoption 
of a far more peaceful policy; and would cease to be a con¬ 
quering state, as under Lewis the Fourteenth, was in the very 
nature of things. For the material well-being of France 
such a policy was unquestionably the best, and it would pro¬ 
bably have proved favourable to the peace of Europe, had it 
EUceceded ; had the system remained predominant. But it 
totally failed. England was at once taken as a model, and 
fought with as a rival. No happy frontier-line divided the 
possessions of the nations in the other quarters of the world, 
as was once the case with Portugal and Spain ; on the con¬ 
trary', the geographical intermixture of French and Engli.sh 
colonies in the West Indies, in North America, and in the 
East Indies, furni.shed matter and occasion for perpetual dis¬ 
putes. The grasping enterprises of France, which appeared 
to have no other object than to seize upon the whole of 
North America, were the immediate occasion of the seven 
years’ war, which v'as a double one, both bv sea and land. 
At sea it proved decidedly unfortunate fur France, and suc¬ 
cessful for England ; for Europe it had no other consequence 
than the recognition of Bru.ssia by Russia and Austria as one 
of the great powers of Europe, of which there were now four 
instead of three. 
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The efforts of France to acquire navnl power and com¬ 
mercial greatness failed, not only from England's superiority 
in resources of this kind, but from the fact also, that this new 
system of mercantile enterprise was not well suited to the 
genius of the French. We need only scan the history of 
the French colonies written by their own writers, to perceive, 
at once, that the .fickleness peculiar to the nation, as soon as 
it is left to itself, wasithe reason why their trade and colonies 
often again rapidly declined, or, at least, never attained 
that great and mature growth, which unflagging patience 
and persevering firmness conferred on the colonies and com¬ 
merce of the Spaniards, the Dutch, aijd the English. It was 
not difficult to foresee, too, that this striving after naval 
and commercial greatness, unquestionably suited, and perhaps 
necessary as it was to the prosperity of France, must needs 
bring about an essential change, not only in her foreign, but 
in her internal policy. What part of a state indeed remains 
uninfluenced by its commerce (if it be an extensive one) and 
by its colonies ? Perhaps, with a commerce as large as 
France desired, even a change in the constitution could have 
been scarcely avoided. But the government should not, with 
lax principles, have let a vague indefinite freedom spring up; 
it ought to have grasped the helm of state with a vigorous 
hand, and have remoulded the national character, so far, at 
least, as the new system of policy required. On the other 
hand, as in Englanil, while greater latitude of freedom is 
conceded, the strictness of ancient forms is, at the same time, 
more rigidly maintained, so also should the government 
have guided public opinion with vigour, have crushed the 
dangerous opposition, and have even introduced a searching 
reform, in order to avoid revolution. For this policy the go¬ 
vernment was too weak; the new commercial system was the 
best adapted for the interests of the nation, but not the best 
suited to its character. The attempt to become a great com¬ 
mercial people had no successful result; the failure of the 
attempt was the immediate cause of the revolution, and the 
whole energy of the nation, after the great internal convul¬ 
sions, was thrown into wars of conquest 

This was not to be foreseen. And who would not hav9 
gladly indulged the hope that in France, and consequently in 
Europe, a peaceable and equitable system would at last pro- 
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vail, not through the inclination OT caprice of any sovereign 
alone, hut through a new direction of the national energies. 

If we look to England, we shall find there too reasons 
enough to explain the new political system of Austria. The 
alliance between England and Austria in Prince Eugene’s 
time, was undoubtedly to be regarded as a natural, nay a 
necessary league for the maintenance of freedom in Europe. 
But had England always regarded it as sifch ? Had she not 
too often substituted mere mechanical ideas of the equality 
and balance of power fur the moral principles of univers^ 
freedom and justice ? How much were not these fatal views 
laid open, even at the first peace, founded upon the glorious 
victories of Marlborough and Eugene ! How much had not 
England been at fault before Maria Theresa resolved to act 
upon the new principles! The whole alliance, so glorious in its 
beginning, did not take such a turn as it ought to have done. 
Had England and Holland then become one power, or even 
one state, as at that epoch might have been easily effected by 
avoiding any violation of ancient forms, the influence of their 
power upon Europe would have been far more beneficial. 
England needed some continental possession; hut Hanover 
could not adequately answer that end. Far from England 
becoming too powerful by such a union, France would rather 
then have found the means from the more dependent situa¬ 
tion of Holland of securing that commercial equality and 
freedom of the seas, which she aimed at in her new system. 
The decline of Holland was the immediate result of the non- 
accomplishment of such a union, and the oppression of 
Holland the first fault which can be imputed to England. 
That England, after a completely successful war, allowed 
Spain to fall into dependence on France, may be to a certain 
degree excused by a concurrence of unfortunate accidents and 
circumstances. That she effected so little in the war of the 
Austrian succession, that she permitted the spoliation of that 
monarchy, whose maintenance and integrity should have been 
her first concern, betrayed the defects in her policy, other¬ 
wise BO brilliant and successful. 

Would it not, however, have been better, if instead of 
wholly changing her system, Austria had sought to maintain 
peaceful and friendly relations with the two great continental 
powers, and in the contest with Prussia had relied on her own 
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TBSources alone ? TLe majority may indeed so jud^e, now 
that Eubseijuent history has proved more than ever, that Aus¬ 
tria is always strongest when she relics upon herself alone, and 
knows how to turn to full account her own resources. The 
king of Prussia, however, at the head of his army, was in 
truth a formidable foe; and at a period, too, when Austria 
still keenly felt the effects of many a loss, and when her 
strength was not nearly so fully dilated or developed, a,s M'as 
afterwards the case. And would not one of those great 
powers, if not allied -with Austria, have infallibly taken the 
field against her ? All these considerations are surely more 
than sufficient to justify the empress ]\Iaria Theresa against 
the censures cast upon hjr for adhering to a system, the idea 
of which assuredly did not originate with her. Neither 
did she sanction the suppression of the Jesuits without much 
hesitation, nor the partition of Poland without unwillingness. 
TLe former occurrence might, nay, must have led, to most 
essential changes in the internal constitution of all Catholic 
states ; and by the latter a new' policy in the international 
relation.? of Europe was established, which excited great ap¬ 
prehension.? for the independence and security of all the 
smaller and weaker states. The period of stern, exclusive, 
all-ruling military power had now arrived; a system wliich 
often paid but little attention to the rights and claims of the 
loss powerful nations, and could net he brought to maturity 
without occasioning much harshness and manifold oppression 
oven in internal policy. By Prussia was this system first 
devised, and by her chiefly brought about. It is to be re¬ 
garded as the second stage of that decomposition of Europe 
in the eighteenth century, wdiieh was now rapidly developing. 
-4.8 the flrst stage thereof we have before characterized the 
period, w'hep a dead, artificial balance of power was made the 
substitute for tlie true European confederacy, that once existed 
for the maintenance of universal justice and political freedom. 
This period was denoted by the rapid alternation of alliances 
capriciously formed, and arbitrarily dissolved. 

A happier epoch seemed once more approaching. In the 
latter days of Maria Theresa, when the newly enkindled naval 
war between France and England was unable to disturb tho 
peace of the continent; when even Prussia’s reawakened 
warlike jealousy of Austria respecting Bavaria was still peace- 
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fully ajipeaseil; when the last kiiin; i5f Fiance was ruling with 
a luildnosa hitherto unknown in that kingdom, and Prussia, 
countenancing a freedom of thought quite in accordance with 
the .spirit of the time.?; when from America, beyond the far 
seas, there resounded over to Europe the news of a young 
rejiuhlic there flourishing in freedom, together with the ad¬ 
mired names of a Franklin and a Washington—when tho 
resources of civilized Europe, that hai^ h?en gathering up 
during the lung peace, were producing general prosperity;— 
when after Maria There.5a’s ha])py reign the Emperor Joseph’s 
bold reforms and changes in the first years of his government 
were opening still wider prospects to view ;—in these times 
all hearts gave themselv'es up to the most boundless hopes of 
universal felicity for the human race, of a new'glorious period 
under the empire of reason, and of unceasing progres.s in per¬ 
fection and enlightenment; all tho military and political 
evils heretofore endured, w'ere now to disappear for ever. 
Yet it was hut a delusive hop*, and the then apparently 
happy state of Europe was only that dangerous calm that 
often precedes the outbreak of a fearful storm. Even in the 
latter years of the emperor Joseph tho Second occurred tho 
first symptoms of the third and most dangerous crisis in the 
moral dissolution of Europe,—namely that of anarchy and of 
the revolt of nations. 

From his circumstances and position, power, and innate 
faculties of mind, there was no monarch in Europe but tho 
emperor Joseph the Second, whose mission it so eminently was 
to encounter the great contest of the age, and with a powerful 
hand to guide the changes now almost inevitable so as to 
insure general well-being. Yet of all the reflection.s, for 
which the history of his eventful life furnishes matter, not 
one so much presses itself on a thoughtful mind ae the ques¬ 
tion, why a successful result so rarely crowned the designs of 
the emperor Joseph, his most eager wishes, and most strenuous 
tfl'ort.s ? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, as far .as history 
enables u.s, we shall take permission to pause for a few 
moments to express the feelings, with which the prospect 
of the approaching catastrophe fills us. 

Mutable and transitory is universal dominion. From its 
primitive seat, on the great rivers of Asia; in the rich valleys 
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and hills of Persia,J>assed to the joyous, artistic people of 
Greece; thence to grave Rome, in the centre of lovely Italy ; 
afterwards even more northward to the Germans, to Austria, 
and to Spain, to France, England, and Russia. States dis¬ 
appear ; the most powerful often bear within themselves, from 
their very origin, the germ of their own decay. Even nations 
change, although the time is passed, when wholly new ones 
arise. The life 6f man only remains ever the same as it was 
in the beginning; his true life,—namely, the life of inward 
feeling. To-day as a thousand years ago, the unconscious 
beauty of the child is the type of a purer existence than 
the earthly one; youth still feels itself seized with a soft 
melancholy feeling of uncomprehenddd love and anticipating 
hope. When this transitory bloom has passed away, an 
immense longing for restless action overpowers the breast of 
the man, not from idle vanity, not for the mere sake of a 
name, but from the full consciousness of power and the need 
to oxercise and employ it. ► The events of the world thwart 
—accident interrupts the greatest plans ; misfortune at last 
ontwearies even the steadfast, death or difference of senti¬ 
ments separates friends. The best thing that is left for the 
mind of man, when he has enjoyed the riches of nature 
even to satiety, when he has been sufficiently exercised and 
proved by battling with the world, is in the evening of life 
to attain knowledge; to see that clearly now, which had 
strengthened and guided him as an obscure feeling in the 
longings of his youth, and as a lofty faith in the more active 
career of manhood. This alone,—the development of the 
inward mental faculties, is life ; it becomes a more energetic 
and redoubled feeling, when many co-operate in such a life, 
and when this spiritual activity is not that of an indi¬ 
vidual, hub of a whole family and large society. This life 
does not exist for the sake of the state and its artificial insti¬ 
tutions, and as the mere material and instrument thereof, but 
rather is the state itself to he chiefly valued as good and 
useful for the sake of the development of that spiritual life in 
which, and not in itself, it has its object. If w'e look to the im¬ 
mediate object of the state,—it is unquestionably justice. Yet 
if, in reference to this object alone, we compare the situation 
of things in artificial states with the state of freedom, not 
Boch as some have fabled it to be, but such as it still exists 
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in some countries of Asia, and formeMy prevailed in the 
greater part of Europe,—the state of things, where every one 
exercises his rights as his own master according to his sense of 
honour, to the hallowed customs of patriarchal authority, of 
hospitality, and even of the blood-feud,—if we thus compare 
them it may seem doubtful which state is to be preferred as 
regards the interests of justice or of individual welfare—the 
state of freedom or the artificial state. ,TlTe latter generally 
attains its object but imperfectly, prevents indeed, or severely 
punishes the pettier evils of individual wrong, but introduces 
on the other hand evils of greater magnitude and of a more 
oppressive and destructive nature. What outweighs, how¬ 
ever, all these evils and brings us to consider large and arti¬ 
ficial states as salutary for mankind, is their necessity for 
the growth of all higher civilization. How had this been 
possible without that communion of earlier and later ages, of 
different nations, of remote countries, by which mankind first 
became a connected whole? Lai^e, artificial states accomplish 
this, and thereby compensate for the other evils which they 
introduce. All else that is good and great,—every enjoy¬ 
ment and every feeling of life, is also possible in a state of 
freedom, except knowledge, which is accumulative. The 
mind of no one man of itself, and isolated, has ever been 
capable of discovering truth ! The whole of the past, and 
much of the present acts upon each individual, although 
unconsciously, as soon as he enters within the circle of know¬ 
ledge. Hence the necessity and the wholesomeness of the 
state lie not in what seems to be its immediate object, but in 
its remoter effects. It answers the higher invisible object of 
intellectual communion, the threads of which extend from the 
very beginning of the world’s history, throughout all changes 
of condition and time, even to the final extinotion of the 
human race. It is with mankind at large, as with the indir 
vidual, with the world’s history, as with life itself, the begin¬ 
ning and the end are dark, the middle algne is clear. As no 
one can remember the first awakening of his own conscious¬ 
ness ; as the moment of final dissolution, often us we have 
contemplated it in others; and how it appears in some fearful, 
in others painful, as was their lifg ; in others sublime as a 
visible transfiguration,—yet ever remains to ourselves a 
mystery,—so can no human eye penetrate to the beginning of 
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history, or to the remoter future thereof. Yet ire need but 
extend our vieir but a little beyond the ages that immediately 
■surround us, to no very remote distance, in order to perceive, 
that all the works and institutions of man cannot be otherwise 
in their essence than perishable, transitory, and destined but 
for a limited time, for one stage in the development of his mind. 

Tlie same holds good, likewise, in all the artificial arrange¬ 
ments and special institutions of the state. The state is not 
the only great society existing among men. Outwardly less 
strictly exclusive, but therefore more comprehen.sive, is the 
corporation of the church, and the association of commerce. 
Like every other art, political art has^ its impassable limits ; 
and the eighteenth century has only too often mooted pro¬ 
blems for humanity, which politiwil art, properly so called, 
even the most comprehensive and perfect, has been of itself 
unable to solve. The narrowness of ordinary statesman¬ 
ship is most strikingly evinced when it does not recognise 
these two great powers, the church and commerce, as inde¬ 
pendent of itself, and does not confine itself merely to fixing 
certain limits to their action on the state, but rather seeks, 
to its own essential detriment, to subjugate them entirely, 
and to incorporate them with itself. 

To reflections of this kind, as to how far the institutions 
and productions of man are frail and perishable, and how far 
of permanent worth, the history of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century often gives occasion. In that brief space 
almost every state had to endure important changes and con¬ 
vulsions. Besides these special causes for political inno¬ 
vation, there was one of a more general kind. There 
existed an internal division not only in political science, but 
also in the spirit of the state, which took the form sometimes 
of a content between the old and the new, sometimes of a 
struggle between two different modes of administration. We 
may best characterize this division by saying that the soul 
and body of the state were not in harmony, or rather that 
their just mutual relations were inverted. The older poli¬ 
tical institutions and political science reposed more or less 
upon the foundation of religion, of national manners,—in a 
word, upon moral springs of action. In the eighteenth 
century, a new political science arose, which calculated not 
npon the undefined working of moral springs of action, but 
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altogptlier upon the developirient of material resources. It 
was liplieveii that, by the skilful adjustment and careful 
application of these resources, the artificial mechanism of 
political institutions might bo most surely brought to per¬ 
fection. This mechanical system of policy sprang chiefly out 
of commerce, whose influence now first began to be fully felt 
in Europe, and to increase and multipljj most dispropor¬ 
tionately the material resources and wants of the state. A 
secondary cause was the division of Europe into four great 
continental powers, if not altogether equal, yet each sufli- 
ciently powerful to aim at securing the first rank. From 
the mutual rivalry of these great powers it became the first 
object of the new political science to expand tho material 
resources of tho state to the uttermost, and by the most 
strenuous etforts to raise them to the highest pitch. The 
Eniallor states followed this example. Not only their in¬ 
ternal, but their foreign policy, was thereby totally changed. 
In their home policy, unbroken uniformity was tbe object, 
even where law, and custom, morals, and moral consider.a- 
lions and restraints, stood in the way. Abroad, to attain tbe 
rounding off and isolation of the state, none of the .sacrifices 
or exertions would he considered too great, which iu earlier 
times would have been much more readily made for the sake 
of honour and justice, of public opinion, of religion, or of any 
other moral motive, than for any trifling acquisition of 
territory. That extreme exertions of strength lead to ex¬ 
haustion was repeatedly shown in the great continental wars 
of the eighteenth century. As money was wanting to employ 
the forces so painfully collected, war became dependent upon 
finances and subsidies to a degree before unknown. As a 
proof how mere calculation must fail, where ultimately all 
depends upon courage, mind, and will, upon molal energies. 
We may refer to the state of confusion into which the finances 
fell in most countries, although they were regarded as the 
chief concern of public policy, and obtained the exclusive 
attention of the statesman. Hence some writers have de¬ 
scribed this new method of calculating the physical resources 
of a state, political economy, and tbe administrative system, 
guided by and based upon statistical principles and tables, aa 
a really fatal science, as the main source of tho evils that 
have befallen Europe. This, however, is to confound the 
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thing itself with its abuse. We might as well attribute the 
atheistical modes of thinking of the last century to admirable 
advances made in physical science, which has often, although 
very innocently, it is true, occasioned or favoured a super¬ 
ficial scepticism. 

The evil lay not in the artificial calculation and the employ¬ 
ment of the physi(;al resources of the state, but in the inversion 
of the true order of things,—in the subordination or the utter 
sacrifice of moral to material interests,—so that the spirit of 
the state by degrees became extinct; while these politicians 
sought to perfect the body thereof, not as a living body, but 
as a dead machine. Great and glorious is the abundance of 
material resources, so long as they minister to the soul; 
minous, however, when in these resources, the soul is stifled 
and forgotten. The evil lay not in commerce, and not in 
luxury considered in themselves, nor even in standing armies 
and increasing taxes, nor in political economy and statistics ; 
but in the fact, that as the hew political economy was per¬ 
fected, and acquired greater influence, the moral motives lost 
more and more their force. The primary cause of this relax¬ 
ation of moral feeling was the indifference and false wisdom, 
which sprang out of the Eeformation. That this mere mathe¬ 
matical view of the state and of political economy however, 
aspiring to obtain ascendancy, tended to undermine the moral 
edifice of civilization and of human society ; that such an ex¬ 
clusively mathematical and merely material view, in opposition 
to the moral one, constituted the peculiar essence of the new 
political system, and of all the revolutions to which it gave 
rise, and that the seductive name of freedom was only a delu¬ 
sive veil—all this is evident enough. 

Of all the states of Europe which first experienced convul¬ 
sions, Poland, Sweden, and Holland possess fewer claims on 
our attention, because those revolutions sprang not from do¬ 
mestic causes, but were directed for the most part by foreign 
influence. England and Russia were in part indebted for 
their great strength in the eighteenth century to the circum- 
stanoe, that they had already gone through their revolution, 
and were thereby secured from new convulsiona When her 
civil contests were over, England had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing a happy balance between the ancient forms and moral 
principles of her constitution, and the modem commercial 
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wealth and the new interests and relations to which it gave 
rise. This balance, as a mere artificial arrangement, would 
not have been durable, had it not been permanently supported 
and upheld by the genius of the nation. In Russia aU the 
powers of the state, moral and material, were at least con¬ 
centred in one hand, so that any great internal discord was 
thereby prevented, and a form of government established, 
which, powerful without and secure ■ft'ithin, although not 
entitled to unqualified praise, was yet adapted to the genius 
and to the circumstances of the nation. 

The convulsion was altogether a universal one. The pre¬ 
vailing giddy rationaliain had seized not only on the nations, 
but on the governments also. In many countries, it is true, 
the adherents of the new system of political materialism suc¬ 
ceeded in exciting the people to a fanatical sympathy with 
what was in truth repugnant to their inmost feelings and 
ancient faith. In other states, however, hostility to this new 
mechanical policy, as well as attachment to the ancient moral 
system, more congenial as it was to the national manners, were 
the cause of considerable popular movements and general resist¬ 
ance. As a proof how much the general causes of these con¬ 
vulsions existed, not in this or that state only, but in the age 
and its peculiar circumstances, we may observe, that the attempt 
to introduce among the nation the least disposed towards new 
political ideas, the Turks, a new military system more 
mechanically perfect, and which the general rivalry of all 
civilized nations seemed to render necessary, have led in our 
days to no inconsiderable commotions and catastrophes. Two 
only of the greater Protestant states remained in the first in¬ 
stance altogether free from the general agitation that pervaded 
Europe. In these states, together with the old order of things, 
Sven the constitution of parliamentary estates had been long 
utterly abolished, and hence no essential obstacle to the new 
system remained—nothing was left to be destroyed. In the 
larger Catholic states the agitation was necessarily far greater, 
and greatest of aU in France and Anstria, Spain, by her ex¬ 
clusion of all foreign influence, by her internal simplicity, was, 
in the first instance at least, better guarded against revolution; 
Italy, and the smaller German states, depended on France or 
Anstria. 

The germ of the revolution in Fiance lay more immediatelf 
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in the fluctuations between the military and the commercial 
systems, which produced even in finance the opposite systems 
and parties for manufactures and for agriculture. The Euro¬ 
pean revolution, however, did not first break out there, but in 
another state. In Austria the heterogeneous composition of 
the monarchy itself furnished an opportunity for many ro- 
forras and necessary changes ; they were precipitately intro¬ 
duced and undertaken by the powerful mind of the Emperor 
Joseph, who was absolutely ruled and carried away by the 
spirit and by the doctrines of his age. 

Who more than the Emperor Joseph seemed destined not 
to be hurried away by the spirit of the age, but to govern it 
and to guide its just movements with a steady hand? For, 
besides the requisite energy and understanding, no one was 
so firmly convinced that he only sought right, and no one 
possessed a will so resolved and constant. The question has 
been before proposed, wherefore were these great hopes 
nevertheless unfulfilled, wfierefore did Joseph’s illustrious 
successor acquire the reputation of distinguished wisdom, and 
in part, too, by the rare union of firmness and conciliation 
with which he revoked a portion of his predecessor’s projects 
and measures ? With the answer to this question, as far as 
it is furnished by history, I shall conclude these lectures. In 
doing BO I shall only take the general point of view. The 
details of the Emperor Joseph’s plans, principles, and mea¬ 
sures, the manner in which they were in part, but in a small 
part only, fitly carried out, in part revoked, in part left 
incomplete and half-executed, are stiU rather a theme for 
intense, immediate, and animated discussion, than a subject 
for the calm meditations of history. 

Most writers assign the emperor’s rashness, his desire to 
reap the fruit as soon as he had sown the seed, without leav¬ 
ing time for its silent growth, as the general cause of the 
imperfect success of his measures. Easily as this tendency 
may be explained* by Joseph’s position, education, destiny, 
and chai’acter, correct as the remark may therefore in general 
be, yet it does not acccunt altogether for the failure of his 
plans. Not all useful reforms can be brought about in a 
state of themselves without active co-operation, and merely 
by biding one’s time. Many dwjiges, when once they are 
asknowledged to bo good and wholesome, can only be effected 
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at once or not at all, and in such cases conciliatory forms 
cannot always he observed. 

It appears to me that it was Joseph’s neglect to win over 
and guide public opinion, that created the principal obstacles 
to his measures, and often hindered their success. It would 
be superfluous to expatiate ou the great obstacles, the often 
insurmountable difficulties, this omission threw in his way in 
the Netherlands and in Hungary, in the Catholic church, 
aud among Protestant powers in his own kingdom, and in 
Europe at large. 

His enemies knew how to take advantage of this omission. 
So it happened, that he, who first destroyed the old forms 
aud rights of the constitution of Germany, started up as tho 
protector of German freedom, using the high-sounding name 
of a confederation of princes, as was dons in earlier times by 
other foes of the empire, and of the German name. Hence, 
this worn-out farce, with all ^s scandalous gravity, again 
found credence among our too-well disposed and credulous 
nation, and the enemy was able to bring public opinion 
decidedly over to his side. 

Even in regard to religion the emperor Joseph's inten¬ 
tions were entirely mistaken and erroneously judged. Tho 
society of the Jesuits was suddenly overthrown by a blow 
prepared in secret, while the jealousy of the other religious 
orders contributed to their downfall. This society, long after 
other ecclesiastical institutes had sunk into utter inactivity, 
had continued efficient and ever active for the weal of the 
church, both in Europe and in the other quarters of the 
world; and by their services to science and to education, 
best corresponded to the spirit of the age, and satisfied its 
wants. What other order could now reasonablyJhope to re¬ 
main altogether unchanged, to be alone made an exception ? 
What changes in the ecclesiastical constitution could still 
appear impracticable, or even arduous, after the enemy had 
once succeeded in inflicting so great a bloV ? 

Certain reforms were, unavoidable; and how wholesome 
might they not have proved, if the innovators had not been 
merely content with destroying and sweeping away old insti¬ 
tutions, but had founded in their place new ones, had rightly 
•discerned and comprehended how much good was to be found 
in existing establishments, had restored all that was paralyzed 
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and degenerate to its original functions, and had vigorously 
stimulated activity, reanimated mind, and given a new organ¬ 
ization to ecclesiastical institutes more suited to the altered 
circumstances of the times. This would have been really a re¬ 
form ; and undoubtedly it would have been a hard and toilsome 
work. The lighter task, mere destruction, without substituting 
ought in its places was better suited to the spirit of the age. 
Were we to ascribe to some of the less intelligent advocates 
of these new church reforms a weight, to which, indeed, they 
are not entitled, we should almost believe, that it had been 
the object of their authors to bring about an unnatural 
fusion of the Catholic and Protestant iweeds, or even to sepa¬ 
rate from the Catholic church altogether, and to establish a 
sort of special, Austrian, national Christianity. All this was 
quite alien to the emperor Joseph's strong understanding, 
and equally so to his sound sentiments. Those who have 
described him from intimate, personal knowledge, have suffi¬ 
ciently proved that, in this respect, his own sentiments and 
convictions were thoroughly right, and conformable to re¬ 
ligion. Any single measure which may be cited, as apparently 
proving the contrary, is either in itself of little importance, 
or did not originate with him, but in the misunderstanding 
and exaggerations of functionaries, or in the influence of 
counsellors, to whom the most sagacious and self-relying 
monarch cannot avoid intrusting details. 

It were superfluous to refer to all the points, on which the 
emperor Joseph has been in a like manner misjudged; for 
he had many enemies, and he had himself neglected to win 
public opinion. This neglect is the more to be lamented, as 
public opinion soon acquired a power so great and formidable, 
and almost fliclnsiVely govern^ the age. How many means, 
too, stood at his command to influence public opinion, to 
become the pilot of that age, and to steer jt towards the 
haven of universal well-being ! He, the ofepring and heir of 
Maximilian, and Charles the Fifth, the successor of Matthias 
Corviniis, emperor of Germany, sovereign of the French and 
German Netherlands, protector and lord of the most refined 
and industrioim provinces of Italy—a man, too, of penetrating 
mind and meatless energy and activity; well versed in the 
useful sciences ; familiar with the various countries and peoples 
of Europe from personal observation; master of so many 
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languagBS ; in personal intercourse so attractive anil irresisti¬ 
ble ; he, we say, ought to have swayed the minds of all men, 
and have been the saving genius of Europe, by imposing 
silence on the storms that were menacing her with destruc¬ 
tion. 

It would, moreover, have had a beneficial influence on his 
own mind, had he placed himself in livingopntact with public 
opinion, and had he watched and studieif it more. He would 
not then have confounded the one-sided theories and transitory 
systems of individual writers with the measures really required 
by the general wants and by tbe new circumstances of the 
age. This has been objected to his views on some points of 
legislation and internal administration. 

The emperor Joseph sought the same thing, with far more 
energy and decision, it is true, but still precisely the same 
thing, as did most of the sovereigns of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury—the internal unity, namely, of his own states, and their 
rigid isolation from others. The latter was unsuited to the 
peculiar nature of the Austrian state. That monarchy, from 
its very situation, can scarcely be an isolated kingdom ; as the 
heart and central point of Europe, it was brought by this its 
original destination into the closest connection with the moat 
important countries, and from all times was emphatically a 
universal and truly imperial state, and such in all probability 
it will never wholly cease to be. This isolation of the state, 
and its self-seclusion within its own frontiers, even in itself 
of doubtful policy, was utterly impracticable as long aa the 
sovereign of Austria was at the same time emperor of 
Germany. 

Union, on the other hand, between aU the separate parts of the 
empire, and especially a closer connection between Hungary 
and German Austria, was unquestionably a great and mo^ 
desirable blessing. But it was not a mere mechanical nni- 
formity in external forms of administration, it was not a 
mere material fusion, that was to be wished for; but chiefly 
that the old moral ties which linked Hungary and Austria to¬ 
gether might be drawn closer, and be more generally re¬ 
cognised. The matter will be best explained by an illns- 
tration. The greatest of the Emperor Joseph's ancestors, 
Charles the Fifth, reigned over a monarchy which, if poasiWe, 
was composed of more various dements than Austria was in the 
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eighteenth century. Of all the admirable institutions wliich 
that great monarch founded, not one perhaps was so profoundly 
conceived as the organization he gave to the body of Spanish 
grandees, and the spirit he inspired it with. By it tlie 
greatest and most powerful men of the entire nation were 
formed into a brilliant and dignified senate around the throne. 
Castile and Arragpn became thus for the first time fully united 
without any fatal fhsion of their material interests, without 
any illegal destruction of their special privileges. The 
Netherlands also and Naples became thereby closely linked 
to the ruling country, for the leading men in either could 
aspire to that high dignity. Hence |he unity and internal 
grandeur of the Spanish monarchy. AVhile Ibalian civili¬ 
zation, science, and art flourished in Spain, the military power 
and the state policy of the Spaniards, which was based upon 
the loftiest ideas, predominated in Italy, and raised that 
country from the state of corruption into which it had allowed 
itself to sink. And while the Spanish language and manners 
struck deep roots in the Netherlands, the high-minded empe¬ 
ror did not think it beneath his dignity to seek opportunities 
for introducing the Flemish-Burgundian costume into Spain. 
It may be said that in that exalted model is contained a law 
available for every state composed of heterogeneous parts. 
While the well-being of each particular country, according to 
its character, peculiar rights and customs, language, and old 
traditions, was intrusted to the care of the respective estates 
and assemblies, the unity of the empire was best and perma^ 
nently secured by encircling the throne with a senate formed 
out of the grandees of each nation. 

As regards Hungary, the objections to the emperor 
.Toseph’s reforms should not at least be drawn from the ex¬ 
isting constitntion. How is it possible that, while in Europe 
everything was changed, in Hungary everything should re¬ 
main as it was five hundred years ago. Matthias Corvinus 
and St. Stephen changed much in their time, and somewhat 
arbitrarily too, abolished old institutions and established new 
enes, and yet are venerated by the nation itself as great kings. 
-From the energies of his mind, the emperor Joseph may have 
well felt himself called to achieve a like task. But unhappily, 
by the manner in which that work was executed, minds were 
irritated, and, together with the reforms found objectionable 
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and actually rejected, others, truly necessary and wholesome, 
fell also to the ground. 

Of all the political changes and innovations which the pre¬ 
sent times have brought about, or striven to bring abont, tbe 
nobility, its exclusive privileges and original functions, form 
the real centre. This is tbe case where the revolutionary 
movement has been treated as a mere subjei^t of calm investi¬ 
gation, or where its solution has been th^ especial object of a 
most violent contest. In describing the different periods of 
modern history, I have throughout characterized the nobility 
as the fundamental power of the state, permanent under all 
changes of external fornj. Hence a few remarks in illustration 
of the principle will most appropriately conclude these lec¬ 
tures. I have but one question now to answer, what new 
form and shape of nobility will arise out of the great changes 
that occurred at tbe end of the last century ? A complete 
answer I will not attempt, as the matter does not yet belong 
to history, but is involved in actual contention, and is in tbe 
crisis of its development; but the fnllowingmay serve by way 
of indication, and may stimulate reflection. 

The movement of the age clearly reveals itself as a contest 
between the old and the new. The nobility have generally 
had the mission to he champions of the old; this they have 
felt, and have accordingly performed many glorious feats in 
fulfilment of this calling. But it is not sufficient to love and 
defend the old merely as such, and because it is old. History 
teaches us that the essence of nobility consist* not in any par¬ 
ticular privilege or external form, whatever these may be. 
On the contrary we learn from history (and this I have taken 
pains to point out), that the forms of nobility have often 
changed, but that in its essential functions that institution, un¬ 
der the most various forms and special external privileges, has 
ever remained invariably the same. Culpable are the views 
of those partisans of novelty, who seek only to destroy old 
constitutions, and who-believe that anything really new is to 
be found here or there, in this or that system, as the discovery 
of an individual. What is really new never arises, is never 
brought about through an individual, however great be his 
intellect or power, but through the general progress of man¬ 
kind, or to speak more correctly, through the action of Divine 
Providence. On the other hand, that defence of the old order 
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of things is alone right which enters into the spirit and the 
lofty sentiments of antiquity, and is ever penetrated with those 
feelings. This is the high calling of the nobility, and therefore 
no nobility that is not also a nobility of mind will encounter 
with success the contests of the age. 

In Germany, where it took its origin, and especially in 
Austria, has the aristocratic constitution of modern Europe 
struck the deepest root. In the great empire of the north, 
which connects Europe and Asia, everything is rigidly 
subordinated to an unlimited monarchical sway. In the 
western countries, originally Roman provinces, the German 
aristocratic constitution could not ta]fe such deep root, but 
that long before our times, many popular reactions, many 
attempts to expel or essentially to alter it, actually occurred. 
In Germany and in Austria lies the chief seat of the old 
Germanic nobility, and according to the spirit that animates 
it, win its strength grow or decline. A nobility that were 
not national, that sought only to be the prop of the throne, 
and not to be also the chief strength and the flower of the 
nation, would thereby proclaim its own defectiveness, and 
could only be animated by an utterly degenerate spirit. 

The destructive poison that in our age is slowly consuming 
states and peoples as well as individuals, is not merely apathy, 
selfishness, and insensibility, it is a positive evil,—it is the 
spirit of falsehood—that not only in the writings of the 
sophists, and in their false enlightenment, but also in public 
life, in the ded,ing8 and conduct of individuals, scatters 
plague and destruction around. This spirit of Msehood, 
truth only, the truth full and entire, can subdue. To her we 
are led by the earnestness of intrepid conviction, and by that 
higher knowledge which is founded on God, and before which 
all the vain fanaticism of reason disappeara 
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C^SAR AND ALEXANDER; 

AN HISTORICAL COMPARISON, 1796 ♦ 


When Julius Caesar, in the capacity of a qurcstor, came to 
Gades in further Spain, and beheld there, not far from the 

* As the idea of the beautiful is the ruling principle and the divinely 
positive both in the arts and life of the Greek people, and forms the cen¬ 
tral, vivifjing point of all Hellenic civilizaLion, so in like manner it is the 
idee of the great, which defines everything in the Roman national contest 
for supremacy as likewise in the historical development of the Roman 
character. This idea everywhere dominant gives this tone, though in 
an altered shape, to every period of ICome’s history. The great, indeed, 
belongs more to nature than to art, and it is easy to observe that the 
Romans, even in that department of the artificially beautiful in which 
they were the most successful, namely in architecture, carried over this 
beautiful more into the naturally great, Greatness of character also 
is founded more upon the force of nature than on the inner sense and life 
of a moral mind, when such greatness, as was the case with the Romana, 
does not proceed from a mental disposition, that only seeks what is 
divine, but maintains itself and martially opens a passage for itself with 
undaunted firmness in the struggle of rude unnurtured reality. Now, 
since the Romans by their complete and free development of such a great 
natural force, as also by their pre-eminent clearness of understanding, 
stand on precisely the same line with the Greeks, though, it is truet 
widely separated from them; because that idea of the beautiful, that 
genuine sense of the artist, in point of fact was never bom in the Roman 
mind ; there has hence been always a peculiar historical charm to compare 
the one nation with the other, or to select congenial characters from both 
for comparison. The highest summit of such parallels is fSrmed unques- 
tionably by the two great conquerors, to the analysis of whose characters 
this essay is devoted; for their historical influence has been, beyond all 
that resembled them, the most comprehensive and of the most lasting 
results down to the most recent times. Each of them, too, Csesar as well 
as Alexander, marks the decisive epoch of a universal revolution in man¬ 
ners, mind, and mode of thinking, of a totally changed state of things for 
both nations. The author, at the time when he endeavoured to do justice 
to his subject, was prompted by a proper appreciation of its importance; 
but being then still young, he claims indulgence for any youthful embar¬ 
rassment in the style or mode of disGussing the theme, this being his first 
attempt of the kind. 
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temple of Hercules, the statue of Alexander the Great, he 
sighed deeply; he felt a sickening disgust, as it were, at his 
own torpor, and that he had, as yet, achieved no one glorious 
act, at an age when Alexander had already subdued the 
■world. lie inamediately solicited leave of absence, that ho 
might seize in Rome the first opportunity presenting itsell 
for greater undertakings. Soothsayers found in his dreams 
of the ensuing night’ the signs of future undivided empire 
over the earth; any eye not purblind could divine his 
wishes. AVith this sigh, with this return to Rome, an en¬ 
tirely new period begins in the life of Cxsar, and it extenda 
to the passage of the Rubicon. 

It was C®sar himself, therefore, who placed himself by the 
side of Alexander; and what was more natural than that 
they should have been since often compared together ? 

“ For sublimity of conception, rapidity in conquering, 
endurance in danger,” says the precious Velleius (withWhom 
the true Ciesar already begins to merge into the Divus Julius 
•of the later Romans), “ Ccesar, sprung from the noblest race 
of the luli, was the first of his countrymen, so likewise for 
beauty, talent, and prodigal liberality. His greatness sur¬ 
passed nature and the belief of mankind ; but it strongly 
resembled that of the great Alexander, when the latter wa.s 
sober and not in a passion.” Plutarch also has introduced 
this mighty jiair among his parallel lives ; but happily for us, 
in this instance, he has spared us the comparison itself. 

Those who are” fond of such details may indemnify them¬ 
selves in Appian, who compares the two conquerors ot 
the world by a tedious long string of similarities, either 
quite superficial or wholly accidental; such as only an his¬ 
torical sophist could so ornamentally describe, and so wonder¬ 
fully explain. Plutarch himself would hardly have surpassed 
him. By his fondness, indeed, for snapping up every trivial 
likeness or contrast, such a host of comparisons might have 
thoroughly disgusted a Plutarch. Thus he remarks, not 
without astonishment, among other things, that the four 
bravest, but craftiest commanders, Philip, Antigonus, Han¬ 
nibal, and Sertorius, were all of them blind of one eye. We 
really ought not to be surprised, if the thought had occurred 
to him of bequeathing to us a parallel history of these four 
one-eyed heroes. 
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To examine thoroughly the peculiar nature of a great man, 
it ia much rather incumbent upon us to consider him for 
himself alone, in his connection with what is around him, 
in his own sphere and age ; to confine our ■view to him, nor 
allow it to be diverted, at least for the time, by any secondary 
object. It is all well and good, if we wish to admire upon 
the whole, but if we desire to appreciate accurately the in¬ 
trinsic merit or demerit of a hero, it fs tlien very advanta¬ 
geous to throiv also into the other scale of the balance some 
mighty counterpoise. In that case we must not attempt to 
couple together the productions of different ages. Thus we 
should never compare the heroes of ancient ■with those of 
modern history, since we only incur the danger of losing 
sight of the essential, if we snap at a vain shadow of resem¬ 
blance. On deeper investigation, we are sure to light upon 
original differences, which render all comparison impossible ; 
for the laws, limits, relations, of ancient and modern civiliza¬ 
tion, so widely diverge, that ■ft'e may regard ancient and 
modern history as two independent worlds, even should they 
lock into each other. Real merit is everywhere the same, 
hut the standard for estimating it in the ancients and moderns 
is yet entirely diflferent. Not so with the comparisons be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Romans ; these are citizens of one 
and the same world, and the comparison of individuals from 
among them ])laces in a clearer light the general character of 
these two ancient n^ations, whom a common and entire civi¬ 
lization divided so unequally. Hence, also, many of Plu¬ 
tarch’s parallels are so fortunate and instructively amusing. 

Caesar and Alexander, a mighty pair; the two mightiest 
and at the same time worthiest rulers in all antiquity ! Both 
accomplished so much, such agi immensity, that we should 
have to write hooka upon them, if we wished* to portray 
only what was most remarkable. The proper records for 
Cajsar’s history belong in themselves to the most accom¬ 
plished writings of antiquity; here is f)ure unadulterated 
gold, and we have not here to part it first from the dross. 
On the other hand, the principal sources for the history of 
Alexander flow so turbid, the traces nearly obliterated at the 
side are so scattered, and often so imperceptible, that the 
acumen of the investigator is by this very circumstance 
excited. If we would not here simply repeat what has been 
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already so often said, we must either be discursive in the 
extreme, or very concise. I have preferred brevity, and 
shall only observe the most important features. I shall give 
only a judgment with examples, not a history. 

* ^ ^ 

“ Csesar,” said Cato, “ has alone amongst all plotted to 
overthrow the state with sober deliberation.” Cato was 
porhaps the only bna of Lis time who saw through the grand 
enemy with the same sober reflection. Even as a youth 
CiEsar had this clear-headed penetration, nor was he to be 
dazzled by the most glittering appearance. He happened to 
be in Asia when he heard of Sylla’s death, and he hastened 
back with all speed to Rome, building his hopes on the new 
Bchism created by Lepidus. Although enticed by great 
conditions, he nevertheless formed no connection with Lepi- 
dus, partly because he did not trust to the skill of that 
person, partly because he did not find the occasion so favour¬ 
able as he had expected. During the maturity of his man¬ 
hood he had learned to wait cautiously both for the oppor¬ 
tunity and the moment, then to seize it rapidly and resolved, 
to use it also completely, and in this he was unmatched. 
He fought his battles not merely after a plan, but also when 
quite unprepared, whenever a favourable opportunity sud¬ 
denly presented itself, often in spite of fatigue and weather, 
for the purpose of taking his enemy more unawares. It is 
doubtful whether he was bolder or more prudent. At the 
fitting moment be dared what was most desperate, but he 
never prodigally wasted his valour. He reserved it for 
those cases where his men required such excitement, and he 
would send away the horses, his own first, to deprive even 
himself of the means of flight. Then his example, more 
effective frctm its very rarity, and especially'the equality of 
danger, did wonders. The most appalling danger never 
robbed him of his presence of mind, unexampled constant 
rn'ccess never made.him heedless and over-confident in war. 
On the contrary, he gained his most brilliant victories pie- 
cisely when all believed him inevitably lost; the oftener he 
conquered, the mure reserved be was on coming to an action. 
In short, not a single instance will be found of his having 
neglected the right moment, or only partially profited by it, 
or of being found unprepared and irresolute when that mo¬ 
ment arrived. This was so natural to him, that the contrary 
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in others seemed strange to him. ’ WRen he was worsted at 
Dyrrhachium and not pursued, he said, “ Pompey knows not 
how to comjuer.” He never beat the enemy without at the 
same time storming his camp ; he never gave those that had 
lost heart time to rally. It is very remarkable, how can¬ 
didly he often recognizes the wondrous effect of the moment, 
the wilfulness of fickle fortune. This modesty has a peculiar 
charm in the mouth of a hero who •refates ev'erything in 
which he was successful, by great exertion or by any deep stra¬ 
tagem, with such evident delight, and with the expression of 
joyous cheerfulness. He had accomplished so much by his 
own understanding and force alone, that he had no need to 
begrudge her share to fortune, who, by the favour she showed 
him, confirmed an old Roman adage.* 

Considering the then universal debauchery of the Roman 
nobles, and Caesar’s sensuality in other respects, it is not 
unimportant that he even, in the literal sense, was so 
abstemious and sober; his vor^ enemies could not deny that 
he was excessively moderate in the use of wine. It is also 
more important, that he himself laid a certain value on this 
abstemiousness, W’hich in itself is nothing peculiarly rare, for 
in his invective against Cato he inveighs against him for 
having, among other things, got drunk from the Socratic 
gohlet after the old Catonic fashion, f I should not like to 
assert that he, as perhaps Augustus did, feared lest he should 
grow too open-hearted and conununicative. This species of 
dissimulation was alien to him ; he knew quite as little of 
fear as of shame. He is in this respect without parallel; a 
despotic conqueror, who was frank and devoid of all distrust¬ 
ful apprehension. When conspiracies and nocturnal meetings 
were discovered, he struck no blow beytind showing, by an 
edict, that they were known to him. So void bf apprehen¬ 
sion, so heedless was his life, that after his death there were 
many who could believe he had intentionally not avoided 
the daggers of conspirators, from over satiety of life; he was 
hence not keen-sighted through fear. When perpetual dic¬ 
tator of the Roman republic, the deified companion^ of the 
god Quirinus, iu the midst of his triumphs, h« never lost the 

* Fortes fortuna juvat. 

■f Narratur at prisci Catonis 
S»pe mero caluiase virtos. 

{ Quirini contubemalia. 
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power of judging men with his wonted perspicacity. “ Shall 
I be so foolish,” he said, “ to doubt still how deeply I am 
bated, when Marcus Cicero has to wait so long in the ante¬ 
chamber till I am at leisure to speak with him ? It is true, 
that if any one is little sensitive, ho is that one, and yet I 
doubt not that he hates me from the bottom of his heart." 
After Brutus had declaimed with great fire and freedom for 
Deiotarus, he said, M Much depends on what this Brutins 
wants ; but whatever he wants, he is earnest in his want." 
AVhat is related about his foreboding concerning the pro¬ 
phetic leanness of Cassius is well known. 

Still more does the mode of his death evince an almost un¬ 
exampled presence of mind. “ This is force,” he exclaimed, 
w'hen he was first seized, and “ Cursed Casca, what art thou 
at ?” and then rapidly wounded Cassius. As soon, however, 
as he saw the drawn daggers pointed at him from all sides, 
be veiled bis head with the toga, drawing down the garment 
at the same instant with his 16 ft hand, that he might fall with 
decorum. The chaste modesty of a dying Polyxena must 
not be attributed to the grey-haired imperator, for nothing 
was less akin to him than such superfluous sensations. It 
had become a second nature with him not to be inactive for a 
single instant ; as soon, therefore, as defence was useless, ho 
devoted the little time and strength still left him for external 
decency, for which too during his whole life he had always 
displayed an almost excessive care. This he did not from 
any desire to pleskse or any peculiar love for the beautiful, 
hut because he loved, whether in the greatest or smallest 
things, the most exact propriety for its own sake alone, 
hating everything clumsy and deformed. Even when impe¬ 
rator he wrote a grammatical work, that was prized and 
quoted long "after his death ; for as he had much to write and 
to speak, it was impossible for him also here as in other things 
to stop short of perfection. For this reason he could not 
endure the pernicious confusion of times and seasons, and so 
regulated the calendar. Ills own bald head, so much derided, 
was for the same reason odious to himself also, and no 
honour did he seize with greater avidity, than the privilege of 
always wearing a laurel crown. 

It was the perfect harmony of his powerful understanding, 
Md of his equally great vigorous activity, from which that 
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sobriety anrl abstemiousness arose, giving bim so deeiJed a 
superiority over bis antagonists. Cato aloue resembled bim in 
this; but then he ivas as an enemy no m.ateb for him, because 
be could only use lawful means. This sobriety is properly the 
characteristic quality of Ca!S.rr, distinguishing him greatly from 
Alexander, who, though he at first loved wine as a zest to 
jovial society, soon did so to extravagant excess for its own 
sake, who was seldonr sober, and even Plien rash and furious 
as a drunken man. The Greek conqueror was wont to cut, not 
untie, all knots as he did the Gordian, and often would force 
and brave what was impossible in wild opposition to fortune. 
That question is hencq answered, spontaneously indeed, which 
old authors have often started, which of the two would have 
been the victor, the sober or the drunken hero, if they had 
fought with equal means against each other for supremacy. 

There is no doubt that Caesar had also passions besides 
th □sc, which carried him to bis ^oal; ignoble pas-sions, which 
might have easily turned aside or totally confused his grand 
and simple career. He had the talent, however, of subduing 
them, for during his manhood all his powers really obeyed 
rapidly and infallibly his imperatorial understanding. In his 
youth he could burst into a tempest of rage. He defended a 
client against King Hiempsal so zealously as to seize, in the 
heat of the debate, Juba, the king’s son, by the beard, for 
w'hich the latter, during the civil w'ar, as one of the warmest 
and mightiest of Pompey’s partisans, gave him a great deal 
of trouble. His youthful adventure with the pirates throws 
strong light on his strong natural proneness to revenge. On 
his passage to Rhodes, where he intended devoting his leisure 
to Apollonius, the most celebrated teacher of rhetoric in that 
age, he was captured by them and compelled, to his great 
vexation, to pass forty days with them, attentfed only by a 
physician and two servants, for his other attendants and 
slaves he had immediately de.spatched as soon as he was 
taken, to fetch money for his ransom. When the money was 
paid, and he was set on shore, he contrived, notwithstanding 
he at that time had no official rank and power, to collect a 
fleet on the following night, sailed to the spot where the 
pirates were, put to flight a part of their fleet, took soma 
ships, and made a grejit many of the crew prisoners, where¬ 
upon he returned to his friends rejoicing at the hoc- 
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turnal victory. He gave the prisoners immediately into 
custody and hastened to Asia to the proconsul Junius, for 
the purpose of obtaining full powers to punish the im- 
Boners as he might think proper. Upon the refusal of^ne 
latter, who said he should sell the prisoners, Caesar hastened 
back with incredible speed to the coast, before the letters of the 
proconsul could arrive there, and caused all that he had taken 
to be crucified, exactljPas he had often threatened them in jest; 
a revenge deeply meditated, but petty, and not even prudent, 
for when he shortly after was obliged to hasten back to Rome, 
be was exposed to the greatest danger, because those pirates 
at that time completely ruled the sea. , It makes us shudder, 
as we read, that it was accounted a great act of clemency on 
hie part to have the prisoners put to death before crucifying 
them, for he had sworn an oath to do that. Clement enough, 
it must be confessed, for a young Roman and a future con¬ 
queror of the world to boot! Such simplicity in destroying 
his enemies and gratifying his vengeance certainly reveals a 
certain great manner in it, that distinguishes a C»sar from 
the crowd of common tyrants, whose refined cruelty properly 
betrays childish passionateness and disgusting impotence of 
soul. The former will also be capable, as soon as his mind 
resolves upon it, of utterly renouncing all desire of vengeance, 
and of obliterating his hatred to the minutest trace, as the 
placable Caesar really did when he arrived at a mature age. 
His so-lauded clemency in the civil war and during his rule 
was a deeply meditated plan; the power with which he car¬ 
ried it out, the perseverance with which he remained stead¬ 
fast and tme to it, cannot in good sooth be sufficiently 
admired. "We must not, however, attribute this to his good 
heart, nor is any feeling whatever of respect for duty and 
right as existing in him to be thought of. I confess I have 
no deep faith in the natural clemency of a revengeful con¬ 
queror, of whom it has been so expressly vaunted, that he 
far surpassed the most renowned sheddete of blood, for that 
it did not even cost him a resolution to execute the most 
dreadful cruelty itself, provided it were only expedient. “ In 
this manner," he writes to his confidential friends, “ we will, 
if possible, attempt to gain the good will of all, and obtain a 
lasting victory; for the others, by their cruelty, could not 
escape universal hatred nor maintain the victory long, if wo 
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except Sylla alone, wliom I do not mtend to imitate. This 
shall be an entirely new mode of conquering—our arming 
oursj^es with mildness and clemency. How this may be 
possiOTe much occurs to me now, and much more may be 
obtained by reflection.”—“ Not from resolve or propensity is 
Cmsar not cruel,” said the candid Curio ; “ but because he 
regards clemency as the means of gaining the people: had 
he lost the love of the people, he wouid \)e cruel.” Cmsar 
really was very easily appeased, as is proved by his inviting 
to dinner Catullus on the very day he gave him satisfaction 
and made some atonement, although the latter himself had 
admitted that he had l^randed Cresar for ever, by some little 
poems still extant, which are very offensive but perhaps very 
true, or might have been so placable solely because he, in 
point of fact, neither esteemed nor loved any one. At all 
events, we must not suppose that no feeling of revenge lay at 
the bottom of his heart. His own account betrays how fain 
he would have taken vengeancJ on the inhabitants of Mar¬ 
seilles, who were zealous partisans of Pompey and had opposed 
him with extreme stubbornness. Cicero alludes to his peculiar 
hatred of them as a thing universally known. He pretends 
he spared these Massilians, a highly civilized people of 
Ionian descent, great lovers of freedom, only from respect 
to the fame and antiquity of this republic, like as Alexander 
caused to bo held sacred, at the sacking of Thebes, the house 
of an old poet who had been dead nearly a century. We 
cannot entirely give credit to this assertion of Cmsar’s. He 
still felt, it is true, that reverential feeling for classical anti¬ 
quity, for genuine civilization in arts and sciences, as many 
incidents prove ; but he could not, if he wished to keep true 
to his great plan of pmdent and politic clemency, act so 
unceremoniously with so important a city, that enjoyed snch 
great privileges, and was so deeply compromised with the 
factions of the capital, as with an insigniflcant Thessalian 
town, which he destroyed without any scmplea, simply 
because it had chosen what appeared to it the safest and 
securest. Let it not be deemed surprising, that I should 
lay so great a value on a feeUng, which is now perverted 
from its right use and laid on as a paint to colour sloth, 
which finds it more convenient and easy to bewail voluptu¬ 
ously the wreck of the past than to struggle bravely onwards 
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with braced-up energy on the straight way. As among tho 
modeme, the inward conviction of an imperishable boundless 
perfectibility, both of the individual man and the whole 
human race, is the last anchor of sinking virtue, so among 
the more modern of the ancients, when humanity was already 
irrecoverably lost, and continued to «nk deeper and deeper 
still, the reverence for classic antiquity was at that time the 
sole foundation of loal greatness, as now the reverence for 
science and enlightened knowledge. 

He indeed despised in the zenith of his power all his rivals, 
one only excepted, far too deeply to be able to hate them right 
cordially. The stern speeches, nevertheless, with which he 
accompanied his acts of mercy, were intended not merely to 
inspire a wholesome terror, hut they were at the same time a 
demonstration of his disposition by no means naturally mild. 
His own representations confirm this moat amply. How 
hateful and despicable does he not make all his enemies, and 
that too not without triuriiphant arrogance, if wo except 
Pompey, to whom he is remarkably indulgent. Against Cato 
especially, he gives himself up to such gibes and invectives, as 
almost to forget the dignity of history. Generally speaking, 
it must he, for those who extol as an inimitable historical per¬ 
formance that work in which Cato and Pompey’s party are 
lampooned no leas that Socrates and his disciples in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes,—it must he, I say, not yet clear to them what 
an historical performance is. It is true, Caesar wrote his 
Commentaries in the same spirit with which he conquered. A 
mere material for history cannot he purer, and in this respect 
they may be considered as unique in their way ; this native 
energy of the most vivid description in such terse brevity and 
easy clearness has quite a peculiar charm. So extremely 
simple a stj'le of expression would, as Cicero so appositely re¬ 
marks, be only adulterated by the artificial adornment of an 
orator, capable of entirely deterring qualified persons from the 
further working out of that self-same material. To the title, 
however, of a perfect historical production, a work so impreg¬ 
nated with the spirit of party can lay no claim ; to that title 
belong above all both a material and a subject that possess 
universal and permanent value, as a part and essential portion 
of human history—conceived, explained, ordered, appreciated, 
and represented with that greatness and dignity such as a man 
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would work out a similar material—a man that should be of a 
pure great character both as a moralist and a citizen, at the 
same time a deep historical thinker, nor withal devoid of 
poetical feeling. The first condition for a history of the 
Pompeian civil war would be taking a higher morally historical 
ground to stand on, to compare and estimate the Optimates 
and Caesarians with that sublime, just .impartiality of a 
Thucydides, who passes sentence on Aflienians and Spartans 
with equal truth and strictness; this should be done too on 
the principle of historical just even-handedness to all parties. 
Caesar’s Commentaries, on the contrary, are, as Asinius Pollio 
has already declared, npt even thoroughly sincere, nor drawn 
up or composed with the requisite nicety and accuracy. The 
singular delicacy with which Pompey is treated in them is, 
however, very natural. Whoever supposes that the author 
honours in him the former friend and relative, the meritorious 
citizen, or the great man, he knows Cassar not. Csesar spared 
in him only the triumvir, as in Sylla even the dictator ; for 
this reason he caused the statues of both, when pulled down 
by the mob, to be raised again. Thus acted in the spirit of 
rivalry and magnanimity towards each other, but which cost 
them nothing, the Macedonian princes, Ptolemy and Deme¬ 
trius, the latter a man of a cruel and depraved character, but 
of mental culture and the most exquisite taste fur art, while 
thousands of their adherents perished in war for the further¬ 
ance of their ambition ! They were but rivals; the proper 
enemies of both were the nations they tyrinnized over and 
oppressed. 

The number of women with whom Cmsar had relations 
betrays great sensuality ; assuredly it was his understanding 
alone that restrained his passions whenever this w^s the case, 
and not any moral sentiment. Nicomedes attaches to him even 
the grave imputation of indulging in intercourse with his own 
sex. His notorious intimacy w'ith that Bithynian king was a 
subject for the dithyrambs of many an iambic poet, and a 
common topic for all the orators df Pompey’s party. Bibulus, 
who could not forget that people had called in jest their joint 
oonsulship only the consulship of Jtlliasp.nd Oaasar, called him 
for it “ the Bithynian queen.” “ Fir^be loved a king as he 
does now a kingdom.” Cicero answered him in the senate 
when he was defending the cause of Nysa, the daughter df 
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Nioomedes, and had mentioned the benefits of the king to 
himself, “ Do not speak of that, I pray thee; we know only 
too well what he gave to thee, and what thou gavest to him.” 
Curio, the father, went so far as to reproach him with “ being 
the husband of all the women and the wife of all the men." 
Even when master of the Roman world, when he was solemnly 
"ascending the Capitol in all the refulgent pomp and pride of 
victory, with torches around him, and the torchbearers borno 
by forty elephants on the right and on the left, he was re¬ 
minded most emphatically of that soiry business about Nioo- 
medes by his own companions in arms. The soldiery in that 
moment of excess and license jested also in their free songs of 
triumph about his lavish expenditure of borrowed money, the 
bad dinner he gave them at Dyrrhachium, nay, upon his bald 
head. The remarkable fragments of. these triumphant and 
satirical songs on Caesar fully prove that the military jokes 
of the Roman veterans were as trenchant as their swords. A 
rude pleasantry, a bold love Of banter, were original features 
and peculiarities of the Roma# character in general; and 
nothing was more unroman than that surly stiffness which we 
are accustomed to introduce into the picture we sketch out for 
ourselves of the Roman character, consulting as we do a later 
period, when every free movement was suppressed, or assigning 
too much dignity of expression to the authors. The unlimited 
freedom of military jests at triumphs was a primitively old 
custom of the Romans, cited by Dionysius as a proof of their 
Grecian descent. < There is, too, something Attic in it; but 
then at Athens this festive freedom was the right of every 
free citizen, whereas at Rome it was allowed to the soldier 
solely in his capacity as such. 

There is something very important in this freedom, sanc¬ 
tioned by custom, of unrestrained joke and merry quirk and 
jibe; it is a very peculiarly characteristic trait, that reveals 
and portrays the free education and the classic sense of the 
ancients; and indeed we often get better acquainted with entire 
nations and seras, as we do with mdividuals, by means of their 
games than their seriousness, when they are acting for some 
particular effect and with Some concomit^t motive. 

Among the mexiy Roman women, of whom Ctesar hod carnal 
knowled^, were a wtte «f Crassus and one of Pompey. It is 
rvmackahla, that the crafty and subtle man, while he literally 
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had the sole disposition of the money of the one and employed 
the power and rank of the other, dared to invade the house 
and nuptial bed of both. It would almost lead us to suppose 
that he made his love intrigues subservient to his ambiti¬ 
ous and political views, as Augustus was subsequently accused 
of doing, that he might more securely rule the men or learn 
their secrets. His marriages at least had evidently a political 
object! ' As the marriage tie in the tsrnljuil periods of the 
old republic was the firmest bond of social order, so in the 
period of the civil wars the Roman matrons, from the great faci¬ 
lity of divorce, passed as an important connecting link between 
the two opposed parties, quickly from one hand to another, 
and altered the family, according to the change of political 
relations and views. 

Cossar, however, had not always such ambitious secondary 
views in bis amorous pursuits; this is beyond doubt, for he 
gave himself up to them when the doing so Was likely to 
frustrate his chief object. “ He also loved queens," says 
Suetonius ; “ amongst others the African Eunoe, Bogud’s 
wife, giving her husband enormous wealth ; but above all 
Cleopatra, with whom he often revelled at the banquet the 
whole night long, whom he even sent for to Rome, on whom 
he showered honours and presents, and allowed her to name the 
son she had borne him after his own name.” Here it is clear 
that passion controlled him, for he injures himself unuom- 
monly with the proud Romans, who could not understand that 
a vanquished foreign queen could be destined for aught save to 
adorn more completely a triumphal procession in all-conquer- 
ihg Rome, aud then to die, or to be reduced to some humble 
condition from motives of pity, like the young and beautiful 
Arsinoe, Cleopatra’s sister, with whom Caesar graced his 
Alexandrian triumph. • 

But how does this love for the queens, and which was so 
injurious to his cause in Rome, more especially his almost 
ruinous sojourn with Cleopatra, how doe^ all this agree with 
that perfect inteUectual command he otherwise possessed over 
his, passions 1 ©nly during the period when his being was 
developed in its full strength was the inward agreement of all 
his powers so thoroughly preserved in the greatest unity of 
character. Afterwards we find frequent traces of decadence, 
and before quite as frequently the marks of immaturity 
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BBTeral of wliicb bare been already alluded to. Not merely 
in the first period of his life, properly so called, wliicb com¬ 
mences with tbe stubborn refusal on bis part to put away bis 
wife Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, at the command of tbe 
bloodthirsty tyrant, and with Sylla's judgment, that more 
than one Marius lay hid in this young man ; but even in the 
second period, fropa bis leaving Spain to bis crossing the 
Rubicon. As aU organic forces, when they are not hindered, 
gradually develop themselves from their germ up to maturity, 
and as soon as the highest point has been attained, ro-approach 
their dissolution, so do we find this to be the case among 
ancient men, whether as individuals oj- collective humanity, 
since the civilization of those men was merely a pure produc¬ 
tion of nature deranged by no .art. It astonishes us at first 
sight to perceive with what confidence the ancients assign and 
determine the periods, especially the flourishing period, of an 
artist and thinker, or of a hero; but since the most decided 
certainty in the grades and modes of culture is au essential 
property of the free natural development, it really required 
merely a sound view, a sure look, to be aware of their jire- 
sence. He who has fostered and rendered acute his innate 
sense for all that is classic by deep research, may easily 
enter into this way of judging, this view of life, even in 
those places, where the traces of the ancients leave him. 

In Caesar’s life the periods are so conspicuous, that 
we cannot avoid perceiving them. AVho does not know 
his remarkable bfesitation at tbe Rubicon, and his quick de¬ 
cision 1 A great epoch, not merely in his outward condition, 
hut also in his inward character ! From this crossing of the 
Rubicon, whence he could at length march right on without 
further concealment to his great object, braced as he was to 
the highest pitcli of daring, by the most threatening dangers 
and formidable obstacles, till the Pharsalian battle; during 
this period all his powers were in their greatest activity and 
most perfect harmony. During all this time we shall not be 
able to discover in him the least trace of relaxation or want 
of precaution ; he even knew how to keep in due subjection 
bis natural arrogainSe and pride. During this period the traits 
are multiplied one after the other of a dissimulation worthy 
of Tbemistocles himself, not like that unsuccessful imitation of 
the Athenian by Pompey, who endeavoured to excuse to him- 
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self Ills ill-judged flight, with tha’gredt example of that old 
c.assic master * of political craft, whilst he, who in truth only 
wished to rule, fled merely because he hoped he might return 
like Sylla, and could not even keep to himself this vain and 
fond hope. "Whether Cxsar displayed more military talent 
and skill at Alesia would be difficult to decide; but that he 
showed himself still more as a great man and character at 
IlerJa and Dyrrhachium is clear from Uis bwn relation. Now 
it was he conceived also his great plan of a dictatorship and 
military dominion, that should be altogether merciful and 
clement, in total contrast to the nature and custom of all the 
Roman civil wars. The happiest discoveries have so natural 
an air, that every one thinks after they have been made, he, 
would hare done so too. Let us, however, only reflect, that 
Ctesar overthrew all the existing republican forms without 
the slightest reservation; that he did not even make a 
show of putting new forms in their stead, by virtuo of being 
lawful dictator in the old Roman but obsolete sense of the 
word ; of purifying the state, of healing its wounds, of wish¬ 
ing to found a constitution; that he was neither more nor 
less compelled to rob and plunder on a grand scale, in order 
to defray the war-expenses; that he was environed with cri¬ 
minals and bankrupt spendthrifts, who dared demand every¬ 
thing, and incessantly urged him on to murder. He was com¬ 
pelled to intrust the republic and the provinces to men, not 
one of whom, as Cicero says, perhaps with some slight 
exaggeration, could have managed his own.paternal estate for 
■two months. To this must be added, that one single rash 
step would have infallibly drawn after it countless others. 
Thus Curio judged, and he had most assuredly closely ob¬ 
served the course of events, when he said, that the putting of 
the obstinate Metellus to death, which the vistor was '4bt- 
tainly strongly incited to do, would have inevitably occasioned 
great bloodshed. Moreover, the way was q^uite paved out, 
since proscriptions and executions had bpcome so common an 

* The Roman aristocracy of that timeTrere fond of comparing themselves 
with the classic statesmen of the civilized political bygone ages; for sucb 
they actually considered the most celebruted\GreciaD statesmen, aiujl 
decided on their political character exactly as critics do in any art. llmfl 
CeeBar, who knew so skilfully bow to hit uff the flattery most certain 
of winning Cicero, compared him in his Anticato with Tberamenes and 
Pericles. 
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ODcurrence with the Roman parties in their embittered strife. 
Pompejr himself made no saoret of his intention to use victory 
after Sylla’s fashion ; and even the Optimates expected no¬ 
thing else, than what might naturally be expected from the 
apathetic severity of a warrior grown grey amid scenes of 
blood, and from the fury of internecine war,—that is to say, a 
universal massacre and pillage. The ingratitude, too, of 
Pompey’s adherents,« who were already pardoned, would 
necessarily excite the vengeance and passions of Cmsar. If 
we weigh all these circumstances, we cannot refuse our high¬ 
est admiration to the force of self-control, to the lofty firm¬ 
ness, with which Cssar carried out his,great plan. He gave 
to the world, for the first time, the unexampled instance of a 
tjrranny that appeared almost beneficial in the eyes of his 
republican opponents, since Cicero himself, after CaJsar’s 
death, admits, against his will as it were, the corrupted age 
Donld hardly have ventured to refuse accepting such a master. 

The moment when Ceesar feached the culminating point of 
his character, and now began to sink again, he has himself 
fixed with wonderful precision.' In his Commentaries, other¬ 
wise so free from all idle considerations, which go directly 
and quickly to the point, and only give the condensed judg¬ 
ment as a fact, he pauses once, and once only, at that cus¬ 
tomary popular superstition, with which Grecian mythogra- 
phers and rhetoricians, as well as Roman annalists, have so 
often surcharged their talented historical representations in the 
spirit of ihe priests and augurs. He is never wearied with 
giving in full detail the prodigies and portents connected with 
the victory at Pharsalia. It is as if he wished to say, “a 
■sdolent sh^k passed through all nature, when Cssar became 
master the Roman world.” In reality, too, that did pass 
thMngh himself what he transposed to nature. Immediately 
■ftWwards he says:—“ C.'esar, confiding in the fame of his 
had not hesitated to proceed with a small force to 
Alexandria, and believed himself now to he safe in that 
place.” “In Alexandria," he continues, “the Etesian winds 
asaapelled him to remain; for these blow directly contrary to 
tlMee who wish to Bail from Alexandria." We know what 
fifgyptian charm these Etesian winds mean. It is also not 
onin^rtant, the fact, that he now thought proper to cease 
writing his history himself; for as for leisure, he had quite 
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as little now as previously. Hie Jioor*successor, in the enu¬ 
meration of his deeds, tells us shortly after, “ that Cleopatra 
remained under Ccesar’s protection." At length he tears 
himself away from her; but his extravagant joy at the un¬ 
wonted rapidity* of a victory, by no means remarkable for 
him, over Pharnaces, is already a proof of that irremediable 
decadence which we need not here trace out any further. 

The character of a classic statesmai^aifd ancient hero must 
be judged by what it was in the period of its perfect de¬ 
velopment of force. Crosar’s most peculiar, and his distin¬ 
guishing quality, is, according to this rule, the inward conse¬ 
quence of his whole being; the perfect agreement, namely, 
of a complete imperatorial energy, and a complete imperatorial 
understanding. What we have to understand by imperatorial 
energy is already defined so happily by the Roman name, 
that it hardly requires a long explanation ; the energy, the 
power not merely to conquer men externally, but also to 
subdue and dominate their iriinds internally. That Cssar 
quelled a mutinous legion with a word, that he could so 
overawe a Lucullus with mere threats, that the latter fell at 
Lis feet, belongs quite as much to it, as his often rallying 
alone an army, on the point of giving way, by rushing 
against the fugitives, seizing them individually by the throa^ 
and turning them round to the enemy, although the panic 
terror was so great, that one eagle-bearer threatened to 
wound him, another left the standard in his hand. 

CsBsar’a understanding also was thoroughly imperatorial, 
and that too in the highest degree; it was precisely such as 
a perfect hero requires for acting and conquering, but 'with¬ 
out any superfluous additament whatever. His OommeBt- 
aries sui*pass even (in this imperatorial view and power) tVi 
greatest historical master-pieces of the Greeks; as likapfee 
by the Roman greatness stamped on every page of dhsaij 
where also we see that urbanity, that intellectual kind of b 
joyous social feeling so pteculiar to the,Romans, and which 
was hereditary in Cmsar’s family. This may also be re¬ 
marked in his speeches, which he delivered with a clear 
voice and fiery action; in -which, too, the spectators admimi 
the great force, acuteness, and rapiditj of the orator, Irdt 
abovs all a certain admirable cate in the language he AB- 
* Veni, ndi, rkd. 
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ployed, his perfect coi’recttiess of expression so well suited to 
the subject. C.Tesar, indeed, as far as we can judge by his 
works, letters, or speeches extant, is never short in his stylo 
at the expense of clearness. Still he preferred here, as be 
did in everything else during his life and career of action, 
the .shortest way, direct to the object, so that the speediest 
death also seemed to him to be the best. The whole character 
of his oratory is a*cDufirmation of his endeavour to etfcct in 
everything that which acted in the quickest manner on the 
greatest number of people. That which gives such great 
virtue to his Commentaries is not a rhetorical talent resem¬ 
bling the verve and power of the poet. There is, even in 
them, not a thought of a beautifully connected and artificially 
grand arrangement of the whole, which by the bye is found 
in no Roman history, Sallust excepted. In this respect the 
Commentaries appear, even in comparison with Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, quite uncouth and rude of art. 

Csesar bad also the weakness to make verses. They were 
not more successful than those of the grave Brutus and the 
learned Cicero ; in short, they may be almost termed bad. 
'We cannot read, without a smile, bow carefally Cicero in¬ 
quires of his brother for a more complete opinion of C®sar’s 
respecting a poetical attempt of his own, and then cites bis 
provisional judgment on art, which, by its very limitation, 
and by its talented mode of expression, sounds even still 
more flattering, and haa a comic touch of oonnoisseurship 
about it, Cajsar, in general, had no proper feeling for the 
really beautiful. His love for the works of the old painters and 
sculptors, for splendid and valuable things of every descrip¬ 
tion in art, is not in contradiction with that, and resulted very 
naturally from many other characteristic qualities of hft 
berog. He felt, beyond all doubt, a love, a passion for that 
was perfect of its kind, no matter what; the same 
^'TCOieration, too, for classic antiquity, which at that time was 
universal among the higher classes. To this was added the 
Roman love of pure, simple splendour, and lastly that fond¬ 
ness, so often peculiar to great rulers and conquerors, for 
Taluablea of mere arbitrary worth. Thus he was fond of 
We pearls, the weight of which he sometimes ascertained by 
weighing or poising them in his hands. 

Perfect also, with the same consistency and harmony aa 
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Ills ivhole being, -were the two essential ingredients ot com¬ 
ponents of it,—his practical force and his great understanding. 
The rapidity and the intensive strength of his activity were 
not greater than their immense extent and sphere, their 
adamantine and indomitable perseverance. His judgment 
was unerring, his understanding firm, his mind inventive. 
By reason of this inward consistency and harmony of all his 
intellectual faculties and practical qualitie3*bent on one object, 
it will not ho easy to find in modern history a hero, who, 
with respect to them, can be placed on a par with Cmsar. 
Tlie peculiar advantage of the moderns does rot so much 
consist in the extraordinary greatness of individual mental 
.and moral forces, as in the capability of giving them all a 
higher direction and application. Otherwise, you will find 
here very often carried to a great height, both in the indi¬ 
vidual instance, and the totality of modern civilization and 
history, rapidity and perseverance in life and action, strength 
of character and scope, comprelltensive greatness of mind, as 
also for the most part memory and inventiveness, or mind 
with imaginativeness and judgment, only at the expense and 
to the detriment of one or the other of these qualities. To 
the characters of antiquity, on the contrary, that harmony of 
all the po wers and of the whole life, directed to a given 
centre, and to a definite, even if not so intellectual an object, 
gives precisely the ancient greatness, and the firm secure 
style in life, which imparts to them the semblance of a higher 
perfection, that is, of a decided, and consequentially perfect 
natural force. Besides this, similar difficulties, and such an 
arena for the development of great political characters, and 
the display of heroic greatness, hardly ever occurred again 
to such an extent since the fall of the Roman republic. The 
force required for exalting and enlarging an hefeditary tao- 
narchy, and that force required for monarchically governiog 
a republic, the greatest indeed that ever was, by republican 
means, can bear no comparison. It can only serve us as a 
single trait to conceive the activity and rapidity of his mind, 
when we recall to mind that he could dictate, at ono and th© 
same time, two letters when on horseback, or even four, aye, 
and if his mind was wholly disengaged, seven even. It 
excites our utmost astonishment, when we take into considera¬ 
tion, that among them, there were letters of such important 
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contents, often too petchance of such exquisite finish, as the one 
to Cicero still extant, and which hears on it all the impress 
of CmsaJ. He must, indeed, so as to accomplish his pur¬ 
pose, have seen through, and comprehended all the in- 
iuential men of the whole vast Roman world, who might be 
serviceable or prejudicial to his interests; he must have kept 
a watchful eye over them, and guided them according to his 
views. Now, ho^ he actually accomplished this, we can in 
some measure conceive, and learn to admire, from the relations 
he stood in to Cicero and Pompey, which we know still the 
most circumstantially. 

In lupidity and firo he was equal to Alexander, in patient 
perseverance and in the extent of his exploits, he very far 
surpassed him ; neither had a Philip broken the ground and 
paved the way for him. No Roman hero either before or 
after had tp overcome such difficulties. The older Romans 
had an easier task, because they, though equally ambitious in 
their hearts, were ^et republicans in form ; and they, like 
Caisar’s successors, did but pursue a route already made 
smooth and practicahle for them. 

Were there a standard for sovereign greatne.ss, Cresar 
would for force and energy mark the very pinnacle of it. 
Would we contrast and compare with him merely in this re¬ 
spect the heroic characters of modern times and of the most 
recent period, who in a similar manner have wished to tread 
the same path of imperatorial supremacy and sovereignty, 
then would Caesar especially cany off the palm for the con¬ 
sistency and happy perfection of his inward man, and for the 
great steadfastness of understanding resulting therefrom. We 
must here accurately comprehend and carefully keep distinct 
Ihe ideas; for the perfect character is wholly different, not 
omfy in degree, but even in its nature from that one, wliich is 
awrely extraordinary and great in the measure of its force. 
TRaremark in several great conquerors of more modern times, 
from Attila downwg,rds, something mournful in their disposi¬ 
tion, an inward discontent, which proceeds from a defect of 
harmony and concord with itself, and which occasionally gives 
lirth to even a shade of sullennesa tDiesar, on the contrary, 
was content with himself; nay, of a decidedly joyous dispo¬ 
sition, such as are all men that are perfect and in perfect 
Ico^Dg with themselves. The enjoyment of this inward pei^ 
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fection seems to be the highest voilchsEffed to man, in so far 
as nature alone can do it. Compared with this, the precious 
enjoyment of the freshest and most verdant youth throughout 
the whole being, and in its rare purity, is but slight. Per¬ 
fection, however, this choicest favour and gift of nature, is 
nothing else, save the fortunate co-operation, the complete 
union of several great forces, from out of which conjunction 
entirely new qualities and perfectionj jTroceed, which no 
measure, however intense and ample, of one single force can 
generate. The wonderful might, that lies in the inward and 
mutual community and harmony of all the moral and intel¬ 
lectual powers, is conspicuous in the history of the ancient 
states, that depended entirely on this said community. With 
respect to this fortunate perfection, Caesar may be compared to 
Pericles, who stands in history great as a statesman, general, 
orator, and chief of a sinking republic, who like him stands 
on the boundary-line between a glorious past and a new state 
of things for the lesser sphere of rAtheus, such as Cccsar stood 
in the more extensive Roman world. 

Nature, it would seem, has her favourites ; and yet the 
balance in a certain measure is preserved or restored by the 
grand law, that perfection is to be almost always acquired 
only by manifold limitations. Thus, for instance, a total 
want of the finer and moral feelings of delicacy was an essen¬ 
tial feature, I could almost say an element, in Cmsar’s character 
and peculiar greatness. A Csesar, that should have had 
withal some movements of noble-mindedness or of conscien¬ 
tiousness, in short such an ordinary half-virtue, would have 
been not only a most imperfect, but perhaps even, despite the 
greatness of individual, though disjointed powers, a very 
feeble, weak being. Weakness is often not an original defect, 
but the consequence of a false ratio between gWiat powers, 
that mutually obstruct and neutralize one another. 

For a perfect conqueror, Alexander, with all his passionate¬ 
ness, which it is true, when coupled witji boundless power, 
can and really often does, have worse results, as the sober 
malignancy of a perfectly prudent understanding, was much 
too good and humane a hero. The easy inflammability of 
his passions themselves was of a very noble description, like 
that of Homer’s Achilles. It betrays so deep a sensibility, 
snnonnces such a lively sense, such a vital elasticity of strong 
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and noble inclinations, that Caesar’s nature when compared 
with Ilia, appears only a rude Roman one, quite hard and 
bleak. Only we must excuse Alexander’s expressing and 
revealing, with wonted despotic violence, feelings that reveal 
a deep source of genuine morality in his inward being, and wo 
must not reckon as a merit Cicsar’s more citizen-like forms in 
his, for the most part still republican world, since he, both in 
character, views, anc^^ sentiments, was more a tyrant than the 
former. That whicli Alexander did against guilty or incri¬ 
minated Macedonians, we must at least judge by the principles 
of strict martial law, which always acts more promptly even 
among the mildest nations than the civil penal code. Alexan¬ 
der’s apparent rashness, too, was often in conformity with the 
object to be attained, and on the whole founded on correct views, 
a consequence and a duty of his position. It was not required 
here to overcome systematically according to art, an intelligent 
foe by greater intelligence, but to overthrow a superior though 
blind force ; in which the nfame of his incredible exploits 
achieved almost more than his feats themselves did. In no 
conqueror’s character shall we find so many virtuous ele¬ 
ments and beautiful traits. The unavoidable destruction of 
Thebes cost him an arduous inward struggle. With confi¬ 
dence be confided his life into the hands of Philip, a servant 
zealously devoted to him and tried, but deeply calumniated. 
He believed in fidelity, and was capable of the sublimest, most 
intimate friendship. He loved Heplimstion so fervently, that in 
the fiower of bis age, in the plenitude of power, and of renown 
leading to deification,—in short, in possession of all the goods 
that fortune can give or take, he remained inconsolable for 
his loss. 

It might be said, perhaps, in compliance with usual pre¬ 
judices, that to believe in virtue is folly in a conqueror, and 
that true friendship is a useless epi.sode in his life. But pre¬ 
cisely in this is it shown, that Alexander was more than 
ordinary conquerors. The sober Csesar was, on the other 
hand, most certainly quite exempt from such glorious weak¬ 
nesses. But this exemption from noble and moral feelings is 
shared with CEBsar by other great conquerors and world- 
rulers. A limitation quite diflFerent, that of his political mind, 
of the civilization which he himself had, and which he might 
have given as compensation to the lacerated world, as like- 
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■wise in tlie mode and the means, how and through which he 
was enabled to promote and diffuse this civilization, is more 
exclusively peculiar to him. 

After the Pharsalian victory, ho believed that all was now 
accomplished, and yet properly the most difficult part of his 
task began then. For the power of the Pompeians, or rather 
of the old republican forms, had struck incredibly deep roots 
throughout the whole Eoman world ; after all the shocks they 
had sustained, they were still very firm and strong. It may 
easily be conceived that the constitution of the Romans, who 
built even their roads and aqueducts as if for eternity, was not 
so loosely founded andjiot so easily overthrown. What was 
more natural than that the vast tottering edifice should fall 
upon the head of the heedles.s victor who had given it the last 
shock ? If his Fall were necessary, if his project must needs 
be wrecked, the blame lay in an inward contradiction of the 
same, which at its completion could only arise from an original 
defect of hi.s genius. 

During the short period of his undisturbed autocracy, Cssar 
commenced much that was great, and aimed at much still 
greater. He commenced that alone not, which Rome required 
above all things, and which alone could yield security to him¬ 
self—a constitution raised on deep foundations and an organic 
arranging of the state, even if it had been more monarchical in 
its substance, nevertheless conciliatory and wisely mediating 
between the old forms of the republic and the new period and 
epoch of this single city, that had acquired the sovereignty of 
the world. Cicero very emphatically reminds him, in hia 
beautiful oration for Marcellus, of this duty, with a dignity 
and free independence that would deserve our respect, had not 
the orator debased it by the hypocritical assurance of vows for 
Cmsar’s safety, when he in fact was panting foi' the victor’s 
death, perhaps even knew of the dawning conspiracy. That 
he joins the salutary truth with tact to the agreeable, that he 
praises Ciesar so brilliantly but yet truthfully, this cannot well 
be censured. 

Had Ca3sar been able to effect what Cicero, Rome, and 
humanity claimed from him, both loud and in eilence, he would 
certainly have also desired it. He possessed, however, only 
that political energy and skill, and that talent which is requi¬ 
site for being the head of a party. He did not possess a legijS- 
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latire genius, a mind capable of forming organic institutions, 
as a Solon did, or other great founders and renovators of 
states. A .surprising defect in Ccesar'a mind is shown as soon 
as it passed beyond the limits of that party contest. Even then, 
when he stood on the summit of his power, and had just re¬ 
turned as conqueror to Rome, in six or seven days he rendered 
himself so odious to those masses whose cause he pretended to 
conduct, that Cicero derived great hopes from it. He expe¬ 
rienced the most obstinate resistance, and he admits himself 
that he should have been obliged to leave the city without 
having effected his object. What too did the republicans, 
even when the war was quite over, noi dare to do against him 
precisely by reason of his haughty assumption ? It is not 
therefore to be looked upon as accidental, that everything poli¬ 
tical should be always touched upon so incidentally, so very 
superficially discussed in his almost exclusively military 
chronicles. At the head of his army, or as the chief of a party 
in the political contest and 'civil war, he had an invincible 
power, and was alone great. Not so, however, as the supreme 
guide of a mighty state in the calm period of peace, so as to 
insure to himself a lasting rule with order. 

When a man has reached the object of all his aspirations, 
and the highest summit of fortune even to satiety has been 
gained, we are best enabled to learn thoroughly from this very 
object the real subjects and the extent of his inclinations. 
It then often happens, that he who haa only dreamed of 
divinely exalted efi'orts, or boasted loudly of them, suddenly 
stands still; he haa now no longer any wishes, because his 
immediate desires are satisfied. The limits of one’s inclina¬ 
tions are a sure standard for his mental power; for what 
man can achieve thoroughly, that he desires also, and con¬ 
tinues to do. daesar had reached the last goal of his wishes, 
and being content, had nothing left to live for, nevertheless 
without the slightest trace of melancholy, which would 
denote a still higher aspiration unsatisfied, and, from being 
deemed unattainable, unhoped for. 

It was also not chagrin and dejection arising from secret 
sources of despondency, it was not any distrust in the con¬ 
stancy of his own good fortune, but a pure satiety of life, 
without desire and without fear, not adverse to his being 
always gay and even unconstrainedly merry; it was the 
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siniplo feeling that he had reached t£e goal. “ Unwillingly,’' 
I says Cicero, “ have I heard thy transcendently wise judg¬ 
ment, that thou hadst lived long enough for the contentment 
of nature, and also for glory. Enough, if thou wilt, perhaps 
for nature ; I will also add, if thou thinkest so, for fame; 
but assuredly still far too little for the country, and that is 
the most important. Therefore cease, I pray thee, this view 
of thinking men respecting contempt oh death ; do not wish 
to be a sage at our expense. For I am often compelled to 
hear it reported of thee, that thou art constantly repeating 
that thou hast no further need of life. I would concede this, 
if thou only livedst for thyself, or wert only born for thyself. 
Now, however, that thy deeds concern the welfare of all the 
citizens, and have embraced the whole state, thou art as far 
from the completion of the greatest works, that thou hast not 
even finished yet the groundwork of thy plans.” Thus 
spake the great Romans of that time to one another. 

Since Cefisar desired nothing mbre, he had certainly accom¬ 
plished all that he could, and for which he possessed the 
energy and talents, as well as the aspiration of mind. Or 
was it, perchance, no alluring goal of a lofty desire of fame, 
to save the sinking grandeur of the Roman people ? Even 
the easiest solution to the difficult task of that age ripe for 
a new monarchical form of government; to introduce gently 
among the old civil forms a sense more in harmony and 
keeping with the present mode of ruling, to remove silently 
away the whole of the decayed parts from .the former vital 
structure, to repair what was merely damaged, to prop it 
up and give it a new sheathing, a new coating, as it were, 
appeared so meritorious a work, that the wary dissembling 
character, who had the good fortune and the talent to com¬ 
plete it, has almost found an apotheosis in history itself. 
To be the new founder of the greatest state, the new modeller 
of the most illustrious people, to be this, the inward force and 
talent failed Ciesar. To conquer, in the fullest sense of the 
word, this he could do ; he was able, not merely with the 
sword, but also by the power of speech and the influence of 
social connection, by superior force and subtlety, to bend 
and bow down the individual man and men in maases, to fa^ 
cinate and bind them, to guide them according to his viewB. 
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Such was his peculiar talent, in which Caesar, perhaps, hafi 
been surpassetl by no other statesman or hero. 

Modern sophists are much mistaken when they assign to 
CiESar their cwn favourite error, and attempt, perhaps, to 
confirm it by liis example, as if autocracy had only been the 
means for enabling him to gratify his boundless humanity, 
and promote the universal weal, after the full measure of his 
immense resources. < No, conquering itself, in that more 
enlarged as well as in the common acceptation of the term, 
was his ultimate object. It was one of his favourite projects, 
to build a temple of Mars, and of a size such as had not jire- 
viously existed, a trait that is important for this side of his 
character. It was triumph that he really desired and loved. 
Hence he could not abstain from triumphing even over 
Roman citizens, contrary to all political prudence, and that 
too in a manner that would needs alienate and exasperate 
all who still thought and felt as Romans. 

His mental culture was limited in this way, that he liked 
perfection for its own sake alone in everything-, whether great 
or small, hated everything that was bungling and imperfect; 
he honoured what was classical, not because it was true, good, 
beautiful, and right, but because it was perfect in its kind. 
For genuine moral goodness and worth, for artistic beauty, 
or for inward divine truth and justice, he had as little taste, 
sense, and susceptibility as he liad for poetic composition. 
His world and the subjects of his contemplation were the 
agreeable and the useful. It is true ho carried out the useful 
to an immeasurable extent; hence many of his projects appear 
sublime through the manner and intensity they were con¬ 
ceived or executed in, although their final purport is of tliat 
description, that, strictly defined, it can never he termed 
sublime. ‘ 

The highest that he was c.apable of achieving for the further¬ 
ance and diffusion of this material culture, was to remove from 
Lis path difficulties* from which any other would have shrunk 
with dread, and to create in their stead vast materials. He 
was not capable of transmitting even a feeble portion of his 
great mind to one of his adherents, like Alexander, who left 
at his decease a seminary as it were of heroes, generals, and 
great rulers; he was not able like a Solon or Themistocles to 
found political institutions or to animate anew those already 
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existing, to bre.athe into them the spirit of his own thouglit. 
In the major half of his nature he was a barbarian, for his 
genius was childless. 

To exalt a rude or falsely civilized people to a really humane 
civilization, that lay not iu his sphere. To compel and guide 
a Warlike people that loved freedom to peace (what the 
Koinans, with a peculiar expression, term in such a 

manner that it was literally crushed; tfiat it from that time 
forth bowed patiently beneath the yoke of Rome's iron sway, 
that he understood better than any other. In accordance with 
his ohject, and in this spirit, he acted then in Gaul also in such 
a way that some in th® senate proposed to deliver him up to 
the enemy. Gaul wa.s for him, it is true, only a means and 
a preparation for other higher objects, a rich gold-mine, a 
military school for his legions. 

Alexander, on the other hand, always embracing the two 
extremes, that which was opposed, protected his new subjects 
quite as much against the overbearing treatment of his warriors, 
as against the cruelty and covetousness of their own satraps. 
In the oriental traditions not yet extinct, he is still highly 
extolled for hia humanity. If he is also called the “ Robber 
God,” what conqueror has ever been called differently by the 
suffering many? And are the latter then also capable of 
keeping distinct the unavoidable evils that have always ac¬ 
companied even the justest war, e.specially in antiquity, from 
superfluous and wanton devastations committed for no ohject? 
Alexander’s war against the Persians was just as ever has 
been waged. It cannot be denied that his love of conquest 
increased with his success and progress ; he then seized upon, 
in his way, whatever was in his grasp, else he had not been 
Alexander. lie spared Grecian liberty so much, that he even 
delivered over some who had set themselves up as tyrants to 
their fellow-citizens. 

It did not suffice him to overcome nations ; the highest 
aim of his ambition was to be the founder of a nniversal 
state, the modeller of all nations, and to fill the whole human 
race with the Hellenie spirit. In general, the character of 
the Grecian instinct for conquest, which had already begun 
to work powerfully a con.siderable time before Alexander, 
aye, even before the schemes and plans of Philip, Jason, and 
Agesilaus, and before the retreat of the ten thousand under 
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Xenophon, was far more noble than the Roman inatinct* 
The spring that impelled the Asiatic conquerors was thirst 
for fame and love of splendour ; the soul of the Carthaginian 
conquests was covetousnees and pelf, or advantages in trade ; 
finally of the Scythians, that is, of all who lived and thought 
as nomails, we might say, that they went forth to .conquest 
only through necessity and, the want of adequate support for 
life, or through the 'absence of sufficient occupation. The 
Romans strove for boundless might, and honour, and rule ; 
hence the greatness of the Roman empire ; for every effort, 
surpassing the mere sensual present, to realize the idea of 
lasting posthumous renown, and the, glory of one’s native 
country, is sublime in the individual; how much more so then 
the public enthusiasm of an entire people ? As every organic 
force, when its interior development is completed, and the 
material rudiments of life have been perfectly formed, feels 
an instinctive impulse to propagate itself, and form a con¬ 
gener out of itself; so with''the Greeks, from that moment 
when their collective civilization, the universal validity and 
high importance of which they themselves did not know or 
recognize scientifically, though they very definitely felt it, 
had reached its highest point of attainment; from that mo¬ 
ment, I repeat, was manifested the instinct of difiPusing this 
^irit nniversally, of moulding all nations after the Greek 
hleaL From that moment there was universal peace and 
fiatemity among all the Greeks; everlasting war against all 
the neighbouring' barbarians and tyrants was the favourite 
wish of the whole people, it wa^ the common-place theme of 
all the sophists and political orators, because it was the preva¬ 
lent idea of that period, and of the whole Hellenic race. 

Alexander made the beginning, or at least had the grand 
design of raising the falsely civilized Asiatics to a truly 
humane culture. If now the Hellenic mind could never 
entirely pervade Asia, which continent, at a later period, 
rejected it again utterly, debased as that mind had become, 
as aa dement foreign to it from the beginning; nevertheless, 
the more general diflusion of a real civilization, the foundation 
o{ which, Alexander, young as he was, knew Low to lay so 
nq»Ldly and enduringly, was not lost for the development of 
humanity, and it evidences in its founder a comprehensive¬ 
ness and a power of communicating genuine civilization, in 
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oomparisDn with which the action of tte Roman conqueror 
appears only rude and uncouth. We find this real culture, 
as likewise the mind and sense for it, in general, solely among 
Grecian rulers and conquerors, the first and worthiest of 
whom Alexander both was and continued to be. 

He knew how to unite and identify in himself the royal 
leader of the Macedonians, the free chief of the system of 
the Grecian free states, and the Asiatiotsovereign of the great 
Persian empire, in the most perfect manner. Whilst he formed 
an epoch in the art of war, while he gave to trade an entirely 
new direction, disseminated over Asia Grecian colonial 
cities, sent forth voyages of discovery, by which the limits of 
geographical science and natural history were immeasurably 
enlarged, he investigated, as a worthy pupil of Aristotle, in 
conjunction with philosophers, the nature of true civilization, 
the character of the strange Asiatic races, and the most 
appropriate mode of treating them. In grace of deportment 
and of mind a second Alcibiad^s, he adorned the path itself 
of his conquests to such an extent with the read Grecian 
beauty of art and life, with gymnastic games and musical 
festivities, that it resembled more a joyous procession of Bac¬ 
chus than a desolating war. That also was especially peculiar 
to him, what we might aptly term the faculty for giving 
political vitality and creating organically. The power and 
the tact, not merely to attach men to himself, bnt also to 
unite them among themselves in a new political creation ; to 
communicate and impart to the being thus united and new 
formed, a life of its own, independent of its creator, and in 
general to propagate his own creative spirit among his adhe¬ 
rents,—this I repeat was peculiaj to him. It is well known 
how skilfully he understood the art of transforming the 
customs and manners of the Asiatics and the Greeks, of min¬ 
gling and blending them. His propensity to build cities was 
nearly carried to excess, and was not free from Greek vanity, 
for in the opinion of the Greeks it was finer and more sacred 
to be the author of a political being, the founder of a people 
than to be victor in the public gomes. Asa host of 
philosophers and orators proceeded from the schools of Socrates 
and Isocrates by their plastic master-minds, so was the camp 
of Alexander a seminary for kings. His successors and scho¬ 
lars were royal personages, both by their energy and mind, 
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boldness and subtlety, beauty and dignity of form. They 
seemed, says an ancient writer, to huA'S baen called, not from 
one distinct people, but from the whole human race. The 
least of them Avould have been still worthy of disputing as a 
general ivith CiEsar the prize of victory. 

IVe only reproduce hero two more features of Alexander’s 
higher moral charapter. He is the only known conqueror of 
whom the report has been handed doAvn to us, that he could 
sincerely repent the faults be had committed in anger. Ilis 
bitter repentance for the murder of Clitua may remind us of 
the grief Avith which Timoleon did not, as a Greek aophist 
alleges, desecrate his great action, but rather testified the 
sacred purity of his motives. The hopeless despondency, 
into which Alexander sank towards the end of his life, which 
he gave utterance to in .such varied and A'iolent AA-ays, is in 
this respect very remarkable, profoundly disclosing to us 
the innermost nature of his moral faculties and aspirations. 
There is in this sublime discohtent, which only the death of a 
beloved friend goA'e rise to in Alexander, something wonderfully 
affectina:, and on the other hand something also great, that cap¬ 
tivates us; a living instance and proof, as it Avere, that man 
has only the choice between contented mediocrity and restless 
exaltedness. What is greater than, amid the most A\-anton 
exuberance of eA'erything that can possibly be desired, to long 
still unsatisfied after something higher and divine, that is 
unattainable ? That is more than Ilcrda and Dyrrhachium ! 
There was also suffused throughout the entire life and being 
of Brutus, as ancient historians tell us, a melancholy of a 
kindred nature, by which the rigidity of his Aurtue is for our 
eye softened down to moral beauty. Such a feeling was 
wholly alien to Cmsar. His material weariness of life w'as a 
mere satiety'in the superabundance of all earthly posses.sions ; 
and precisely at this terminating point of his career does it 
become most strikingly visible and evident, what a general 
deficiency there w^ of any aspiration towards an invisible 
higher something and a dmne idea in all his grand acts and 
deeds. Who would not prefer being the unsatisfied Alex¬ 
ander, who remained imperfect, than the fortunate Cicsar, 
who reached the final goal of his desires, but Avho the Avbile 
resembled Catiline, and Avas obliged to bate Cato? 

Csesar himself openly admitted his resemblance to Catiline, 
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■when he ■was reproached with having promoted some men of 
the very lowest extraction to the highest places of honour, 
inasmuch .as he replied, that if assassins and robber.? had been 
serviceable to him in the maintenance of his power and dig- 
nitj% he would reward even such persons as these in the very 
same manner. It wa.s universally believed that he had, on 
a certain occasion, despatched by poisoi^ a hired suborner, 
because the project failed. In his fitst consulship he stole 
three thousand pounds of gold from the Capitol, and placed 
the B.ame (juantity of gilt ore in its place; he sold alliances 
and bartered away kingdoms. lie often plundered temples 
and consecrated place,?; he destroyed innocent cities for the 
mere sake of booty. He only defrayed, by these and similar 
spoliations, the expenses of civil war, and the expenditure 
required for his triumphs, for his public spectacles and 
works. 

Cato, who wished rather to be than to appear good, who 
in all things acted with strict’morality, in accordance with 
old Roman virtue, because he, in conformity with his cha¬ 
racter, could not act otherwise, was quite equal to and a 
match for Caesar in greatness of soul, though of an anti¬ 
thetical nature. Ctesar heartily bated him for it, since he 
could not despise him. The commencement of their open 
feud -wa.? that great day, when the thunders of Catonian 
eloquence dashed in pieces and crushed the half triumphant 
treacherous council of the crafty Cresar concerning the Cati¬ 
line conspirators, and filled the sinking s*nate with the old 
Roman enthusiasm. IIow paltry it was in the victor to 
display the image of this man in his triumph, who by a 
voluntary death, properly speaking, in the higher sense had 
triumphed over him, for the information of a witness in other 
things not over worthy of belief, is credible in this instance, 
that the death of C.ato really vexed Caesar, because it de¬ 
prived him of an expected triumph, although he made no 
.allusion whatever to it, until he at last broke out into the 
exclam.ation that cost him nothing of his mild views, which 
he declared he had entertained ■u'ith respect to him. It is 
still more petty, that even when dictator, like a vacant 
quarrelsome speaker, he wrote invectives agajnst him, which 
were so pitiful that even the republicans wished to publish 
them, in order by that means to exalt by so much the more 
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the fame of Cato, and to render ridicnloua CiBsar'a design of 
censuring Cato. 

Alexander gave to the age he lived in a direction perfectly 
appropriate, nay, the very best posaibleone even for the Greek 
mental culture, and its diffusion over Asia. He had no 
share in the horrors committed by the despots who succeeded 
him, and no blame attaches to him; they were totally op¬ 
posed to his great nsture. Cssar did not profit by the fall 
of old free Rome to shape it into something better ; he only 
hurried it on and prepared it for still worse, for the very 
worst; for other unworthy tyrants, succeeding him, enjoyed 
the fruits of his deeds. The whole amount of his Herculean 
labours was in the end only a further contribution to the 
fortunes of Augustus. , Ctesar would have overcome legions 
of men, such as Sylla and Augustus were, in that ample 
sense of the word ; but in the more refined art of ruling, he 
was a mere tyro compared with Augustus, who knew how, 
with such masterly skill, to be the conoBhled monarch of 
a seeming republic. In the organic genius of a legislator, ho 
was very far surpassed by even Sylla, who, it is true, was an 
absolute dictator, hut still only such in a perfectly republican 
spirit aodwjnse. For a republican imperator, Csesar was too 
tyrannical; for an absolute despotic monarch, too republican, 
too free and careless in his own manners and life. 

This was not in a manner the consequence of an accidental 
false step, which would have drawn on the others unavoidably 
after it. It was mot his crossing the Rubicon at the outset 
almost of his public life. It was, on the contrary, an original 
incapability and defect in his being to enable him to perform 
the mighty task of that period with the requisite consum¬ 
mation. He was naturally disposed to be tyrannical, and full 
of monarchical pride; but without the inward worth appro¬ 
priate to such a form, witdwut the moral restraint and strictness 
over himself. At a very early age, in the funeral oration he 
deliviered over his father’s sister Julia, he boasted of his sup¬ 
posed royal race and eulogized the exaltodness of such a descent. 
Such expressions were very unwise and unseemly for the 
citizen of a free state, for a party chief in the Roman world of 
that time, and,could only lead to such a catastrophe. This, 
howBV«, is easily forgotten, so long as the god of the day 
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still stanils on the pinnacle of fortune ; the transition is irre¬ 
sistibly rapid and easy from a demagoguical victor to a tyranni¬ 
cal despot. Ca3sar was not perfectly clear also wdth himself 
about his ambitious sentiments, and constantly had in his 
mouth the saying of Eteocles in Euripides ; “For the sake of 
sovereignty one may act wrong, in other things not,” As 
victor, he shrank so little from the name of absolute ruler and 
tyrant, that ho rather .seemed to desireiit. “ Sylla," he said, 
“did not understand the rudiments of the governing art, by 
his having laid down the dictatorship. The republic was 
nothing hut an em])ty name; men might speak more reserved 
with him, and honou^ his word.s as laws.” Towards the end 
of his life, he was wont to start in his sleep. He was doomed 
inevitably to fall, great as he was, and he had a prescient 
feeling of it. He was indeed great, as he fell, since he found 
Brutus one of his worthy opponents and avengers. 

Cipsar paved the way for far worse tyrants than himself, 
—for a Tiberius, Caligula, Nerti ; he w'as in his fall an in¬ 
structive warning, example, and type for them, but in vain. 
If the republic at that time could no longer exist, the new 
monarchical constitution should nevertheless have been founded 
altogether more solidly, morally, and justly. There are times 
equally capable of a twofold direction, where the fate of man¬ 
kind hangs as it were by a thread, by a hair. If now the age 
of Cmsar and Augustus had been such ? If it could be shown 
to be probable that the history of mankind would now be clear 
of some atrocious centuries, if Caesar had either not conquered 
or had used this victory more wisely and greatly ? The 
sophists will hear nothing of this, they who think they 
know so accurately why everything bad that has ever come 
to pass was necessary and forced to come to pass. Notwith¬ 
standing this, these are useful, instructive questions and pro¬ 
blems for a more exalted hhstorical standard of morals and 
judgment. 

Weighed together in this balance, the preponderance inclines 
to the side of the yonthfully inspired Alexander, whose histo¬ 
rical causality and action were more fruitful for the future than 
destructive for the present. If nation too be compared with 
nation, the dissolution of Hellenic freedom and civilization 
presents a lees austere and joyless spectacle than the moral fall 
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of tbe old strict Roman world. We are in the one case still 
exalted in our minds by tbo la.st glorious soaring flight of 
beautiful Grecian enthusiasm; whereas bore, in the Roman 
western land, everything sinks down into monotonous lethargy, 
Until the new sun of a sublimer and divine faith rises above 
the old ruins of dilapidated and fallen paganism. 
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THE LAST REVOLUTION OF THE EARTH; 

AS THE rnSBABLE EFFECT OF A COMET. 

(H Critique onRlioile's WorTc* puhlMei at Breslau, 1819.) 


At all times, amongst all nations and classes, the origin of 
history and of man lias alwa}'S been, as it still is, heforo 
every other, that branch of study which most interests us 
and evokes our faculty of research. The knowledge of 
antinuity, which partly and in its ultimate object is similarly 
directed to the gratification of this natural and ineradicable 
innuisitiveucss, occupies a very important place in our pre¬ 
sent German literature, it is joromoted zealously from the 
most difl'erent side.s, it is cultivated with corresponding suc¬ 
cess. AVbile new treasures and sources are; being continually 
opened fur us in Indian, Persian, Egyptian documents and 
nionuinents, or important elucidations of them given to us; 
wdiile even Grecian antiquity, with all that is intimately 
allied to it, is drawn forth from the narrow circle of ordinary 
jibilology by the deep acumen of Orcuzer, leading us back to 
the sources of all heathen theology, wo are no less conducteil 
by a geography, that really embraces both earth and men, in 
Ritter’s genial mode of treating it, as well as by other dis¬ 
coveries, whether geognostic or relating to the natural history 
of the earth, or by a new arrangement and utilization of 
what was previously known, to that point where history may 
undoubtedly become a science, no longer having merely a 
middle, but a beginning and end also. This is, however, 

* J. G. Rhode Ueber den Anfang nnserer Geschichte und die letzte 
Revolution der Erde, ols wohrscheinliche Wirkung eines Kometen. 
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Said, supposing that that can be termed a science, which in 
point of fact is only the common remembrance of collective 
humanity, as soon as everything spurious shall have been 
separated, and a clear interpretation added to that remem¬ 
brance of the primeval period, to our own development from 
the beginning. From all sides this copious supply of new 
sources and new ideas streams in upon us, enabling us to 
understand antiquity (Completely and more correctly, so that 
all, which now seems still to be wanting, is a sure key for 
the unlocking of all these treasures, by which, we may be 
enabled accurately to solve the riddle of the past in all its 
plenitude of manifold shapes. Wherp already such a num¬ 
ber of lineaments, so many single words of the whole, if we 
may be allowed such an expression, become suddenly tinged 
with light, solve themselves as it were, and irradiate too 
much that wa« previously dark ; there we may well hope 
that all can equally become clear and intelligible, so soon as 
the light shall radiate forth to illumine and arrange. “ On 
the grade, which our knowledge of collective antiquity has 
now attained,” says our author in the preface (p. 2), “ every 
investigator will look out for a firm spot to stand on, whence 
be may scan the wide field of his inquiry, so as to arrange with 
method and system the objects as they become visible to him.” 
I perfectly agree with him, when he adds, “ According to my 
view, that spot for standing on, can, and should only rest on 
an historical foundation, which must especially be solidly 
established, if that be in any way possible.” 

The author now arranges in a twofold manner those writers 
who have meritoriously advanced the higher knowledge of 
antiquity; inasmuch as he on the one part presents to us an 
extremely remarkable, a very simple, and yet so explanatory 
an hypothesis, based on geography, concerning the last revo¬ 
lution of the earth and the great flood, from which also, in 
the airtbor’s opinion, not indeed the first history of man pro¬ 
ceeds, but yet that .history immediately affecting us, the well- 
known (second) commencement of history; on the other 
hand, however, points out in the Zendavesta the evident 
traces of a most remarkable concordance with this very hypo¬ 
thesis of his, and generally speaking is convinced that he has 
fonnd in the doctrine of Zoroaster, in the sacred traditions 
*nd writings of the old Parseea, the richest and most genuine 
Bouiee of olden history and religion or doctrine of revelation. 
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Ab far as regards the mode in which the author treats his 
subject, I oannot enough praise it. Clear and lucid as his 
style is, bo is also the current of his thoughts, simple, directed 
straight onward to the essential. Bold and deci-sive in the 
acceptance of a great fact, or of a new supposition, as soon 
as he believes himself authorized to it and finds it adequately 
grounded, he, nevertheless, never in any ^ay loses himself in 
too systematical n working out of afl the details hy petty 
over-nice grovelling, or by rash poetical starts. In the solv¬ 
ing of some very intricate particular mythological question, 
many antiquarian investigators, like those mentioned above, 
may, no doubt, surpass him in critical acumen and learning. 
His really historical sense transcends in this, that in the 
course of his investigation he does not disturb what is unes¬ 
sential, what is isolated, that he keeps much open and free 
for ulterior and more close determination, that he confines 
himself to the principal thing, and only cares to establish the 
grand historical main facta of primeval history, and the 
results so simple, but of such after-importance, that spring 
from them. 

I perfectly agree with the author also respecting the prin¬ 
ciple in the method of his inquiries; for I hold it to be, as he 
does, very possible to separate what is historical from the 
mythical part of the old traditions, and to extract the most 
essential facts of universal primeval history from the web¬ 
like envelc^ of mythology; so soon as light shall have once 
pierced this chaos, that is, so soon as the firm point of com¬ 
mencement, or the central point itself, shall have been found, 
for such investigations, and for the 02 )ening of man’s history. 

What I, however—this principle having been once accepted 
—can less concede or explain, is why the author in his first 
result (p. 6), should say, “ That the history o^ man begins 
with the last great revolution of the earth ; ” for if, as he adds, 
the remiruscenoe of a former period remained to them notwith¬ 
standing, an element has been taken up into his assertion that 
perfectly neutralizes the whole. If the reminiscence of a 
former epoch remained, and was preserved in the only con¬ 
ceivable mode, by sacred tradition, by historical or poetical 
myth, why should not the liistorical he as well capable of 
being separated from this tradition and myth of the ante¬ 
diluvian period, as the author attempts to do from the sub- 
Boquent myth since the last revolution of the earth ? The 
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traditions of the first age after this revolution are also indi¬ 
vidually often dark, intricate, clouded enough. This was but 
natural, before the heaving elements of the preserved human 
race and the newly-arisen nations could have subsided anew 
and settled into order. It is not difficult to conceive that the 
saga of the primeval period, in relation to that first portion of 
time after the revolution during the first origin of the separated 
nations, would be preserved even purer and historically 
clearer. Now if the author finds in the Zendavesta the de¬ 
tailed circumstances and causes of the last great deluge given 
with admirable correctness (according to his by no means im¬ 
probable hypothesis of it), why then pjerhaps other old tradi¬ 
tions, the Indian for instance, furnish us also with very re¬ 
markable ruins and remains, traces, or hints of that very same 
antediluvian period. I expressly abstain as yet from mention¬ 
ing here the Mosaic sacred document or primeval history, for 
this the author attempts to keep aloof from the train of his 
ideas and for the moment to "set aside, fearing lest the appli¬ 
cation of it should interfere with and disturb ihe freedom of 
inquiry and a comprehensive criticism. For which reason wo 
may well excuse him, if the historical contents of the Genesis 
be understood, or rather misunderstood, in the usual circum¬ 
scribed manner, and bo then polemically hrought forward 
against all other old traditions. In a primitively historical 
inquiry, thoroughly carried out and really comjirehensive in 
every respect, the matter would assume quite andiher aspect. 
As in a later and, compared to the other, lower region of 
antiquarian science, the old Herodotus, once so often re¬ 
proached with being so fabulous, is now fully and universally 
appreciated by the most learned geographers and historians, is 
justified and lauded by them for his simple and candid wisdom ; 
so likewise the more our Egyptian, Indian, Persian, and Chi¬ 
nese studies of the primitive age progress, the clearer our 
geognostical and primevally historical views become, may 
Moses and the Genesis, together with much new light, reattain 
also their ancient dignity in the most ample degree. The 
author does not like this string to be touched, although he ac¬ 
tually is not opposed to the Holy Writ; yet it is singular aud 
striking, that he should not have remarked himself, how hia 
declaration (p. 3l)—“ That the probable commencement of 
human history occurs in the intervals between the two last re- 
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formations of tli 0 earth”—properly iinJerstood, so accurately 
agrees with the Mosaic account. A sujiposition, which is cer¬ 
tainly not regarded by us a.g such, as a mere probability, but as 
an historical certainty, as much a.s anything can bo called 
certain in the primitive history of man. 

The last grand revolution of the earth remains the main 
theme of the author. That by thi.s, in the Zendavesta also, 
the Hood of Noah or the deluge is meapt, and there assigned 
to the ojieration of the enemy of nature in the shape of a 
dragon-star or comet, that this is the same, which Moses like¬ 
wise describes to us, is clear ami indubitable from the circum¬ 
stance, that the Zend ijivtli connects the emigration of Jeinjid 
pretty nearly with that frightful catastrophe, and this pri¬ 
meval king Jemjid is recognized to be a personage identical 
with theShem of the Genesis. 

The principal thought of the author concerning the last re¬ 
volution of the earth or the deluge is this :—A great internal 
alteration was going on at that tftne in the earth, inasmuch a.s 
it very considerably deranged the axis and equator of its daily 
revolution, by which means also the geographical and cli- 
matical nature of the firm land was entirely changed. This 
great catuistrophe in nature was occasioned by a comet that 
a])proached very near the earth, having risen in the southern 
sky, as is evident from the description of it in the Zendavesta. 
As far a.5 regards the alteration of the pole, as asserted, the 
author relies also for its confirmation on astronomical remarks 
and suppo.sition.s with respect to the anomalies resulting from 
the measurements of degrees of latitude, such as they have 
been made up to the present time. 

Nowq since in this science of antiquity and primitive history, 
as in every other, the truth reposes on the evidence of “two 
witnesses,” consequently here writ and nature, it is but rea¬ 
sonable, that besides the writ, as the sum of all the sacred old 
traditions, the other witness also, nature, that is, the spirit of 
geography and astronomy, as far as it has yet flourished, 
should be heard, so as to throw light into the darkness of the 
primeval world, while we are exploring there. An hypothesis 
of geography which, drawn up with this overpowering clear¬ 
ness, should unite and present so much that is acceptable from 
its lucid conviction and probable from its almost satisfying our 
doubts, has appeared not unimportant to us. I mean parti- 
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culfljly by that only the principal fact as to the alteration of 
the e^h’e axis and equator, and to the entire climatic change 
of the habitable earth, that is quite naturally, not to say neces¬ 
sarily, connected with it. Whether a comet were the cause, 
as has been often thought, probable as it appears, that is for us 
a eeconilary matter. I will not meddle with that part of the 
subject. The real fact which throws light upon primitive 
history is that alteration of the equator, and in the climate of 
most countries. Supposing it also to be positively ascertained 
that a comet was the cause, we should nevertheless not lay too 
high and exclusive a value on the circumstance that it stands 
in the Zendavesta, although the mentioning of it, allowing that 
it really so was, must certainly be regarded as remarkable. 
This would he precisely as if we should allow Pythagoras to 
be the sole object of our admiration among the Greek philo¬ 
sophers, because he knew the true system of the world and tho 
revolution of the earth about the sun, and not place a higher 
value on the sagacity of Hertfcclitus, tho sublimity of Plato, the 
all-comprehensive penetration of Aristotle. Such a partial 
and too absolute an estimation of one primitive historical source, 
to the depreciation of all the others, ought by so much the less 
to be resorted to by the author, as he most justly censures a 
similar proceeding on the part of those who mistakenly apply 
the high authority of the Genesis for limiting investigation and 
confining the judgment. 

To this must be added, that the correct astronomical in¬ 
terpretation of tile old Asiatic doenments is indisputably 
subject to great difficulties and uncertainty. The Tashter, 
for instance, which the author so decidedly considers to be 
the planet Jupiter, is, according to a communication made to 
me by a friend deeply versed in the Persian dictionaries and 
documents. In the Bundeheah, far more likely a fixed star-; 
whilst others (see Crenzer, S 3 rmbol. i. p. 751, note 101, new 
edit.) take it to be the planet Mars. It cannot be doubted 
that a comet is meant in that passage of the Zendavesta, 
which speaks of the enemy of nature, a dragon-star, as 
occasioning the flood. Now whether the ■ Zendavesta be 
right, whether a comet was really the cause or not, we lea'\'e 
this for the author to settle with the astronomers; as also 
the mathematically correct determination, whether the old 
South Pole is to be placed exactly in the fortieth or fiftieth 
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degree of southern latitude beneath the Cape of Good Hope. 
The course of the former equator, and consequently also of 
the tropical climate right through Asia in a south-westerly 
direction, and through the middle of Europe, has, never¬ 
theless, historically, a great deal iu its favour for explaining 
monuments actually there, and the remains of the primeval 
world. By this, for instance, are satisfactorily explained at 
once, and without difficulty, all the bed* of elephant teeth in 
Siberia, the palms and cactuses in the strata of northern 
countries, and so on. In so violent and great an alteration, 
there can he no doubt whatever but that much which was 
once firm land has become sea, and vice versa. Thus it 
becomes quite intelligible why fossil human bones are found 
so rarely and exceptionally, as on the island of Guadaloupa 
(p. 2), or in the Sierra Nevada of southern Spain (p. 35), 
although the earth was inhabited by a numerous race of mem 
before the flood, since we can well assume that those human 
bones may lie in very many way;? covered by the depths of the 
sea. It is therefore not exactly necessary to assume, accord¬ 
ing to De Liic’s arbitrary and violent conclusion (which some 
of our readers no doubt remember in the work of Stolberg), 
that all the previous land became sea in consequence of the 
deluge, but that the old bottom of the sea rose up, forming 
the actual habitable laud ; an hypothesis which has the fault 
of being too much of a good thing. TV^e may, nevertheless, 
safely assume, that a very important change in the main land 
took place during the catastrophe, so much so that it would 
be idle labour were wo to attempt to deffiie geographically 
on the present earth the position of the real primeval land, 
such as it was before the flood. Hence also the four rivers 
of paradise in Moses, or wherever they are alluded to besides 
in Asiatic traditions, as Stolberg, in the text quhted (part L 
p. 380), rightly observ'es, must now be solely regarded by 
analogy as a type; since in no part of the earth is a spot to 
be found, where four such streams, as thjre expressly men¬ 
tioned, .spring from one common source. This is the case, 
whether you consider the Phison, the only doubtful one, as 
St. Hieronymus did (Epist. II. 15), to be the Ganges, or 
look upon it as the Caucasian river.* To this must bo 

♦ I see on the Moeeic map of the world in Mslte Brun’s Atlas, th«t 
this celebrated geographer is inclined to regard not merely the PbiaoB, 
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added, that in that passa£;a of the Genesis the deeper sym¬ 
bolical meaning of the four rivers* is of more immediate im¬ 
portance, since their geographical names are evidently merely 
added for the depicting of the analogy ; so many examples 
of Tvhmh are similarly to be found in other passages of 
Scripture.f In the same manner as the author considers the 
great flood and the change in the earth’s axis that then took 
place, is also explained, in some measure, although not quite 
sufficiently, the highly irregular and utterly rent shape of 
our present four or five parts of the earth, unless it rvould be 
more correct, from deeper reasons of geography, to assume 
only three. According to the opiniop, of those, for instance, 
who find the character of an isolated part of the world most 
expressed in America, not alone in the peculiar imj)ress of 
all its vegetable and animal productions, but also in the con¬ 
formation of its shape, approaching at least more a certain 
norm, where the great north and southern halves are joined 
by a narrow isthmus. Here'then it is assumed, that Europe 
and Africa, originally belonging to each other, were connected 
by an isthmus, now burst asunder, in the straits of Gibraltar ; 
and so likewise Australia with Asia by the chain of islands 
still existing. But in as much as the northern halves of 
these two parts of the ■W'orld, Europe and Asia of the oiia, 

but even the Gihon, as the Cux and the Araxes, and to place them in 
Armenia. According to this explanation, the four streams would certainly 
rise in one region, or nearly so. But how still remote this is from one 
source dividing itself into four rivers! The difficulty, therefore, on this 
side is only apparently removed. The same geographer places the land 
Hevilath in Southern Arabia. But as Moses expressly says, that the 
Fhison flows around the land of Hevilath, the difficulty now becomes 
magnifled even, and completely insupeiable. Hence I perfectly agree 
with Stolherg, that no geographical solution or explanation is here pos¬ 
sible. ^ 

* Compare with this, what the Apostle says (Ephes. iii. 18);—“ Ut 
possitis eomprehendere cum omnibus sanctis, qus sit latitudo et longi¬ 
tude, et subUmitas et profundum." Those four dimensions of the true 
life, which the saint#recognize," were no doubt known to man also in 
his originally pure condition ; they may best conduce to point out to us 
the real meaning of the four regions of the world and the rivers of life in 
paradise. 

t Thus in Jesus Sirach (xxiv. 32—37), the divine gifts, which proceed 
from the Mosaic law and Book of the Covenant, are compared to full 
streams of wisdom ; and among these streams, three of those in paradise 
are named, the Fhison, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 
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Asia ani Australia of tlie other, inclined together, the irregu¬ 
larity in conseijuence, as far as regards the shape of these 
parts of the world, thus grown together or entwined into 
each other, was even doubled. There is much that is very 
striking in this great irregularity, which might perliap.s be 
connected with the earth’s axis, as assumed by tbo author, but 
which, however, seems by no means immedmtely to result from 
it. We only remark, for instance, on the globe of the earth, how 
the main land extends both in Northern Asia and in America, 
with its whole breadth towards the north and the North 
Pole, while the great points to all parts of the world taper 
off in a direct line toijarda the sonth. In this hemisphere, 
moreover, the sea so preponderate.s, that we might also aptly 
term the South Pole the Water Pole of the earth. Inde¬ 
pendently then of the influence of a comet ri.sing from this 
<juarter, we could easily believe that the great flood broke in 
directly from the south, as is related in the Zeiidavosta. Is 
it not generally conceivable, qjirte apart from the alteration 
of the axis of the earth on the whole, that the main land 
also, and individual portions of the world, as pieces or limba 
of the upper earth’s coating, have been moved by themselvea 
or thrust from their places ? The irregular shape of the 
present main land might easily lead to such assumptions. 
Exclusive of the direction just alluded to of the breadth in 
the main land towards the north, and of the points stretching 
to the south, the outlines of the parts of the world separated by 
the sea, often appear to correspond mutually to each other in 
their indentures and prominences, as if they had been wrenched 
asunder, like as the rocky hanks of a river often are, standing 
opposite each other, 'riiis is especially remarkable in South 
America; namely, on its eastern coast, and on the west 
coast of Africa, where both re.spotul to each othef. Much of 
the jjresent irregular shape of the main land could thus be 
explained, on that supposition of a tide advancing from the 
south, and a subsequent Jivulsion from ea^t to west, which, 
consequently, together with that direction towards the north, 
formed a twofold motion. If also upon the whole an ex¬ 
ternal shock, as the effect of a proximate comet, was the 
effective cause of the flood, we need not exclude an internal 
alteration, metamorphosis, development, and evolution, or per¬ 
haps even disease in the organic life of the earth, from that, 

'2 A 
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■which, if it dill not produce the catastrophe, may have yet 
co-operated. Not to increase the number of possible con¬ 
jectures ill this liigher department of geography have I per¬ 
mitted myself to make these allusions, but solely in order to 
attcnil to all the sides of the subject, and to jinse them as 
questions to science. The most essential question of this 
kind may jiossibly be this, whether the shajie of the main 
Land, irregular as it lictually is, may not have first ensued 
through the last revolution of the earth ; ■whether the old 
continent, the real primitive land before the flood, may not 
have had a more regular and a more mathematically .simjde 
form; and if .so, ivliat? This question is of course super¬ 
fluous, should the higher branch of astronomy already offer 
for answering it some analogies, derived from ■what it can 
know, or can with jirobability suppose of planetary formation. 
The author considers as an especially important sign for 
estimating the consequence.s of the last revolution, that only 
.since then, upon the evidence of the Zendavesta, winter and 
summer should have existed, and that before the flood one 
season only, one perpetual summer, jirovailed. Accordingly, 
he seems to assume, that the obliquity of the ecliptic also was 
then first produced ; since change of seasons would essentially 
accompany auoli obliquity, no matter when or how produced. 

Willingly a.s I assent to the main supposition of the 
author’s respecting the last revolution of the earth, one thing 
etill appears to be wanting. It would have been desirable, 
for instance, if the author had contemplated the climatical 
change of the earth not merely astronomically, and had not 
confined himself merely to the natural, historical phenomena 
on the surface of terrestrial life, but ha<J extended the in¬ 
vestigation also to the inner change effected in some manner 
during and' by the flood, to the probable deterioration of the 
atmosphere in its elementary nature, as also to the conse¬ 
quences of this change for man himself, his diet, .and the 
diseases to which die is subject; perhaps even to the exist¬ 
ence thereby given to some subordinate animal productions; 
since in tlie decaying organism of a deceased individual every 
kind of false life and of vit'al organization is produced. In 
these .and such re.spects we should have been glad, if the 
author had also introduced into the sphere of his considera¬ 
tions the atmosphere, the change and deterioration it under- 
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went (luring the last rovolution of the earth. The air is, 
after all, that which is real in nature ; the atmosjjhere forms 
the proper organ of all earthly life. 

Thus far respecting that which belongs to geography, in 
the idea of the author, the ilcfinitivo (leci.5ion of which, for 
the most part, belongs to .another trihunal. I now turn to 
the properly historical part of the work, lying before me, 
which more directly concerns ns. Ilefo I .shall follow the 
author step by stej); hut at the same time connect with it 
and j)relu.sively introduce some few words concerning the 
Genesi.s. Not for the purpose of disputing with the author, 
because he has hitherto paid .such little attention to Moses, 
and does not seem to have made himself intelliirihlc,—for in 
point of fact, his judgment respecting him, only negatively 
expressed, can hardly he deemed one at all,—but solely to 
throw light on the case itself by so doing; since this, namely 
the beginning of human history, is now inseparably connected 
with the profounder and right understanding of that sacred 
document; since also, among the results of the author, those 
which concern the nature and e.ssence of the first and primi¬ 
tive religion, appear to be the most important, which we have 
to consider with especial attention, to which then, what 
Temains to be reminded concerning tho primitive language, 
the origin of alphabetical writing, and the migration of the 
first human races from one common primitive land, we can 
easily annex as a corollary. 

In a work of a kindred nature (“ On the Age and Value of 
some Asiatic Documents,” preface, page vi.) the author quotes 
a passage from Sir William Jones concerning the applicaition 
of the Genesis to learned and historical investigations, which 
is of the following import : “ Either the eleven first chapters 
of the Genesis are true, or our national religion (tBe Christian 
one) is false. But now Christianity is not false, and conse¬ 
quently those chapters are true.” Now this is exactly the 
principle, which the author blames, considoring it as destruc¬ 
tive to the freedom of research ; ho finds it most objectionable, 
and he utterly reprobates it in all those, who, even in this 
department of science, must needs preserve their character of 
mere Christian scholars and act accordingly. 

In the work before us also (p. 22) he reckons among thosa 
prejudices, which must first be discarded, before the investi- 

2 A 2 
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gation can at all proceeil witli impartiality, the assertion, 
“ that there are and can be no older documents than those of 
Moses, ard that all ancient traditions, fur this very reason, are 
manifestly false.” First of all, as far as regards the age of 
the, other traditions and documents, criticism alone, ami not 
religion, has to decide ; nor is it at all evident how it can in 
any way affect religion, even should older traditions than tho 
Mosaic be really discovered. It may be notwith.standing 
assumed as positive that this case has not as yet occurred. 
The actual rejection of all traditions that do not happen to 
coincide with the Mosaic is not by any means so uncondi¬ 
tionally contained in that principle ,l as Sir W. Jones has 
expressed it. Categorical and peremptory for learned criti¬ 
cism, of grave results for historical research, as it may 
appear at first sight, it may he ea.sily cleared up and ex¬ 
plained. It is not the principle itself so immediately con¬ 
cerned as what follows after. If the conclusion is drawn 
from that phrase, that all other Asiatic documents and tradi¬ 
tions, which perhaps only apparently contradict tho.se of 
Moses, are to be at once valued as nought and utterly 
rejected, wdiy then assuredly all further investigation and 
enlargement of our views would be cut off and annihilated. 
But this is hy no means the case, if we would content ourselves 
with simply deducing from that argument, perfectly correct 
in itself, what really is contained in it; that wo have, 
namely, carefully to examine and critically to inspect all 
other Asiatic dotuments and traditions, more especially to 
compare them with ono another and with the Mosaic account. 
It is clear that Moses, even if we diil not reverence his 
account as a sacred one, would necessarily appear ns tho first 
of safe guides by reason of his sublime simplicity. To attempt 
at least such a comparison, and until its completion to sus¬ 
pend and preserve unbiassed the judgment, regarding all 
that reveals itself as quite uncertain or too diHicult for the 
comprehen.sion, thfe is a law imposed on us by sound criti¬ 
cism. Sir AV. Jnne.s, notwithstanding that maxim of his, 
himself attempted on a great scale, with equal great compre¬ 
hensiveness of judgment as deep learning, to institute such a 
comparison of the Genesis ivith the other old tiTiditions and 
all the new ethnographical di.scoverie.s, in his treatise on 
the descent of all known people according to their three 
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principal races. It would Jo no ^arni if we, in accordance 
with that critical moderation, would assume also in a manner 
as possible, that we do not perhaps as yet understand, or at all 
events have not hitherto understood, in their fuU extent, the 
physical and historical contents of the Genesis; a supposition 
not in the slightest degree ojiposed by Christianity, as the 
moral instruction, w'hich wo have to derive from that com¬ 
mencement of the Bible, is in rellgio® not doubtful and in 
the main quite independent of learned investigations. If any¬ 
thing, howev'er, can serve as confirmation to the assertion, that 
the Genesis is no longer at all rightly understood by our cri¬ 
ticism as hitherto applied, and by our present exegesis, it is 
thff universal applause w'hich the well-known hypothesis has 
found among so many biblical scholars, that the beginning of 
Moses has been blended, has grown or been interwoven from 
two documents—an Elohim-document and a Jehovah-docu- 
ment;—an hypothesis that immediately falhs to the ground 
as soon as we have begun to’understand the sense of the 
holy record; but I reserve it, since it is still so generally 
diffused, as a remarkable monument of critical error in our 
century, fur the sake of elucidating it thoroughly on some 
other occasion. 

Let us now' compare first the view of the author concerning 
traditions in general, and let us see how his own ideas are at all 
applicable to the Genesis or stand in relation to them. The 
author remarks very correctly and ingeniously, that we can 
distinguish two different lines and threads (pp. 1 and 2) in 
the myth and tradition of any ancient nation ; the mythic, 
which is directed to the commencement of all history and at 
all times, is interwoven with some theology or cosmogony; 
the other actual and appertaining to the history of each 
nation as its ow'n. In history itself, however, we have again 
carefully to distinguish the ante-chronological part from what 
is already chronological. It must be confessed that it cer¬ 
tainly is that first thread w’itli its contents, directed to the 
beginning of human history with reference to God or to 
nature, that is especially susceptible of the mythic formation 
and also jjresents the nucleus for mythic increment; but as 
this is not absolutely necessary, and in the Genesis decidedly 
is not the case, it w'ould bo more correct to name quite simply 
this part of tradition the primitivoly-liistorical, according to 
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the easential contents of tlie recognition preserveil in it. In 
the Genesis the ten first chapters form this priniitively-his- 
torical part, and this part peculiarly, which alone concerns u.s 
here, we shall subsequently understand by the name of 
Genesis. It is to bo observed, that the other constituent part, 
which we should prefer calling the jiopular-historical, need 
not be absolutely actual, but may also contain very much 
that is symbolical anditypical, as indeed is the case with the 
popular-historical ])art of the Genesis, the forty last chapters 
in the first book of Mo.ses, which do not here more imme¬ 
diately concern us. It i.s really surprising how it w-as the 
author did not remark how singularly applicable this per¬ 
fectly correct division and idea of his is to the document of 
Moses, since hardly an old Asiatic tradition besides this can 
be found, in which the primitivcly-bistorical contents are 
kept 80 palpably and distinctly separated from the ])opular- 
historical, at the same time, however, both so naturally linked 
together according to tho historical thread of the relation. 
This historical connection or linking is most conspicuous in 
Nimrod, at the close and in the last chapter of the jirimi- 
tively-historical part, and in the destruction of Babel in the 
eleventh chapter, which prcludc.s the birth and call of Abra¬ 
ham os the beginning of the popular-historical part. Quito 
palpably also in the primitively-historical jiart is tho 
ante-chronological separated from the chronological. Tho 
chronological begins with Seth in the fifth chapter, but tho 
four first chapters, are ante-chronological ; for, although What 
is related about the discovery of human arts and civic regu¬ 
lations in the race of Cain descends indubitably and certainly 
into chronological history, still it is described, and this 
should be carefully attended to, without chronology, forming 
in this manaer the transition and connecting point for the 
chronological part and period. 

Now, what principally distinguishes the Genesis in its 
most peculiar and limited sense, that is, those first ten chap¬ 
ters of a primitively-historical purptort, is the hieroglyphical 
brevity prevailing in this section, that so forcibly contrasts 
with the circumstantiality and cojiiousness of detail in the 
following popular-historical part. If, also, in this latter there 
is contained much that is of deeper import, still it is not 
comprised so in single allusions, as so much is found set aside 
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in tlie first part, as if lost to all' app'earance. In point of 
fact, liarJly another piece c.an he found in the whole circle of 
huinaii laiii^uago, writ, and tradition, where all is bo rcjdete 
with grave import and the deepest moaning, where every 
word and every syllable is so eignificant, as in this myste¬ 
rious hegiiining of the Genesis. We cannot avoid seeing, 
that thi." hieroglyphical brevity was intentional, and in part 
it i.s nut difficult to find out what thij ifltention was imme¬ 
diately directed to, or by what it was determined. Moses 
wished by it to confine himself to what i.s absolutely indis¬ 
pensable and most requisite in primitive history, in order to 
prevent all mythic increment, to which this .subject-matter is 
so congenial, since tfiis increment could only render that 
profundity of revelation liable to abu.se, and was especially 
too w’holly incompatible with the vocation and the peculiar 
way in w hich he intended, and indeed was bound, to lead hia 
people. There is another analogy, however, for explaining 
the intention of that hieroglyphical brevity of the Genesis, 
existing in the Bible itself. The corner-stone and the end of 
it are no less dark and mysterious than the beginning. As 
now the clear light wdiich the prophet of the new covenant 
launches forth into the darkness of the future and the final 
age of this world, may indeed become manifest and intelli¬ 
gible to the solitary indivddual to wdiom it is useful or neces- 
.sary, but for the w'hole, because the too clear knowledge of 
the future would otherwise act disturbingly, na}^ on the least 
abuse, wdth frightful destruction on the present, must and 
will remain sealed up in that book of the Apocalypse, until 
the time shall have come when it is to be unsealed ; so likewise 
a complete knowledge of collective primitive history in the 
first ages of the world would have worked only disturbingly 
and destructively to excess on the people of lerael, which, 
abiding in the promise under the law, had to walk without 
diverging on the way pointed out to them towards the 
assigned goal. For this reason, therefope, was that know¬ 
ledge thu.s kept back from them, thus shrouded in light, and 
only imparted in that exact measure, such as was essential to 
them. If, above all, we conceive the Bible as a whole, 
the Gospel forms as it were the middle of it, from which the 
light, beaming forth in a fourfold stream, illumines all the 
rest, aud animates it with superior life. The Genesis and 
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the Apocalypse, Beginning and End, are the iiiystcrione 
handles of the holy vessel, which we must first rightly take 
bold of, so as to grasp, hold, and bear, the ark of the divine 
word. I cinbraee this opportunity of explaining unreservedly, 
in opposition to the author and others, my views and conric- 
tioiis respecting the Genesis and the right explanation of it. 
After all that has been just enunciated above, it will no 
longer be ainbiguoha,,in the sequel it will become still more 
eiident, in wbat sense I find the key mentioned above, which, 
well applied, is aloue able to decipher the great riddle of the 
jirimitive world, and to infuse light into the chaos of the 
olden traditions. On the other band, it can willingly be con¬ 
ceded, aud should not be disregarded, that the bieroglyphical 
brevity of that Jlosaic commencement would often enough 
stand in need of further amplification and of a commentary. 
For such a commentary, which it must be admitted is very 
e.ssential, and would be highly instructive, the other Old- 
Asiatic, Indian, Egyptian, Persian, Chinese, traditions and 
documents present to us the most abundant materials, so soon 
as the right understanding of them shall have become acces¬ 
sible to us by the inner key, and with it the right order of 
the whole shall have been found. To consider all other Old- 
Asiatic traditions as mere delusive phantoms, void of all 
truth, would be most a-ssuredly the greatest misunderstanding 
that can possibly be conceived, nnd never to be pardoned. 
If I, however, find in the Genesis a deeper meaning than 
that which may be spelt out of the commonest Hebrew voca¬ 
bulary, I don’t mean by that alone that esoteric elucidation 
known by the name of the Mosaic philosophy; for in this, at 
least in what has been so called for the last three or four 
centuries, there is much that is purely imaginative, arbitrary, 
unfounded, -mingled with much that is profound and indis¬ 
putably true. When asserting this, I have here principally 
and immediately in my eye all that is contained, and that 
not a little, in tradjtion and in the fathers of the Church, for 
the profounder interpretation of the Genesis ; but above all, 
the light which the Genesis, as indeed the whole Bible, con¬ 
tains, from the connection existing between this whole, of 
which the former is a part and a member. As every great 
author is best explained by his own works, so likewise does 
the rule hold good more especially of this author, who is 
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justly to be termed great before all others; I am speaking of 
the Bible ; for the divine word, even the written word, is a 
light which best illumines itself, and renders itself clear. 
The question here, therefore, neither is nor can be concerning 
an arbitrary accommodation-system, but that meaning, w'hich 
even with philological strictness will continue to be the sole 
true one, which servos, too, as the base of all sublimer 
criticism, that is, a criticism which *omprehends the spirit, 
and which understands in the spirit. 

W 0 make now the application of this with immediate respect 
to the historical assertions of the author. He reckons Moses 
(p. 7) among those qrho have represented the last great re¬ 
formation and revolution of the earth as the creation of it, and 
who have connected it wdtb the first commencement of man’s 
history. The inaccuracy of this assertion is conspicuous, as we 
have already proved above, since the fiood in the Zendavests, 
produced by the enemy of nature and the dragon-star, is the 
same as Noah's, which Moses aligns to an epoch long posterior 
to the origin of the human race. If, however, in any part of 
the so-called history of creation in Moses, there is also meant a 
revolution or re-formation of the earth, this cannot in anywis& 
be considered as the last (or the deluge) ; but it must hav'a 
been another, an earlier one, and far more probably the last but 
one, just as the author in his way says (p. 31), “ The pro¬ 
bable commencement of the human race lies in the period 
between the two last re-formations." In another place he 
says, “That the human race at that great revolution of th& 
earth was still near its origin, at least in comparison with the 
time which has since transpired, can hardly be doubted;" 
which, with the limitation added to it, likewise agrees very 
well with Moses.—Where now does the author, however, find 
the creation in Moses—in the first verse of the filst chapter or 
in the following six days of creation also ? In the first verse 
the question quite undeniably concerns the creation of all visi¬ 
ble and invisible things ; but as the earth, in the second verse, 
together wdtli tho water, is supposed to be already existing, and 
is described in its chaotic, dark, flooding state, it is evident 
that in the following six days of work the question cannot in 
any manner concern the first and proper creation of all things 
and the whole world from nothin^;, according to the Mosaic 
and Christian idea, but only be concerning a cosmical arrange- 
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ment, a reconstructiou and fitting up of the earth as a dwelling- 
place for man, an organic vivificalioii and filling of the same 
with living natures, the whole work being crowned hy the 
creation of man. The author has here openly satisfied himself 
with that which is usual in the newer exegesis, hy which it 
is easily comprehensible why his repugnance should have 
turned him from the bad commentaries, and even accompanied 
him to the text itself.j In such investigations as his are, it 
would have been desirable, if he had rather looked around him 
for the old way of elucidation,* but especially had remarked 
with attention what really stands in Moses and what ho pro¬ 
perly himself says. Let us consider, therefore, in this respect, 
the whole text of the Mosaic six days of work, especially what 
precedes them in the first and second verse. “ In the begin¬ 
ning God created heaven and earth ; ” that is, the spirituad 
world and the sensual world, or, as it is said in the Symbolura 
with evident relation to this beginning of Moses, “ all invisible 
and visible things.” He created them, and indeed in the 
Christian sense, which is also the Mosaic one, what “create” 
properly means, out of nothiny. For the antithetical opinion of 
matter existing coevally with the world-spirit, ecjually eternal 
and consequently independent of it, which first was formed and 
ordered by God into the world, this opinion, which was tho 
prevalent one among so many ancient nations, is expressly 
rejected and excluded by tho w'ords of Moses, and as has been 
often recognized by other learned men. The passage of “ in 
the beginning,” however, can here not so much apply to eter¬ 
nity, but, judging by the whole of the context, to the beginning 
of temporal creation.t In the second verse follows now at once 

* It is remarkable, how carefully the e.xpreBsions of the old interpreters 
and church-fathers are continuously selected on this subject, so that the 
difference is nfbst clearly defined, and no confusion to be thought of. 
Thus St. Justin says in his Apology II., when speaking of the twofold 
cause, why the Christians celebrate the Sunday, and meet together on a 
Snnday, because Christ rose on this day, and principally, moreover, 
because this was the first day in which God changing darkness and matter, 
formed the order of the world ■ " ETTftddn TTpairp eartv ppEpo, tv j) u 0£6c 
TO tTKoroQ Kai TT}V v\rji> rptij/uc, eoTgov inoirjrrt.” How could he have 
selected these eipressions, which evidently apply solely to a reinstitutiou 
and change of matter that had become dark, from the Mosaic histury 
of the creation, if he had understood and regarded this as a proper first 
creation from nothing (according to Christian and therefore to his ideas .’) 

t The existence of another creation from eternity is not hereby ex- 
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tlio Joscription uf a state entirely'chaotic of the earth still 
■wholly covcrcil -with darkness. And the earth was without 
form and void,”—it "was still without organic life. “And dark¬ 
ness was upon the face of the deej ); ” the earth was .still with¬ 
out the beneficial influence of the light and all that is produced 
by it. Nevertheless all was already present, from Qut of which 
the future, better state was to proceed ; for “ the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the ■waters.” i^rtli and water, there¬ 
fore, were here already present, although floating still quite 
chaotically in the darkness. By so much the less, therefore, 
can the two first verses be regarded and explained as mere 
superscription and compendium, the sequel of which contains 
as it were the further carrying out and gradual description of 
it. If oue would also reduce to a more superscription the end¬ 
less content-s of the first verso in this manner, ■wdth respect to 
the recapitulation in chap, ii,, verses 1 and 4, this would not 
at all bo applicable to the second verse, which contains and 
describes something quite differcBt j such a violent interpret¬ 
ation w'ould be here inconceivable, and impossible to be carried 
out. The first day-labours of the foUowina: history of creation 
relate ju.5t this, how the earth was brought out of that chaotic 
state, as described in the second verse, how it was organically 
arranged and fitted up as an abode for man. In the first and 
third days also nothing is contained that can be referred to or 
explaineil with respect to the first production and creation of 
the water or the earth. They are expressly supposed to be 
already existing, and all that is spoken of i^the separation of 
the superior waters—the clouds, vapours, and misty night—. 
from the inferior, as likewise of the sea from the main land 
that followed that influence of the light; moreover, of the clear 

cludeil, only it cannot be the one meant here. Christianity,—the Bible 
as well as the Church,—as is well known in the positive dogma, does not 
decide between the creation temporarily beginning, and the one from all 
eternity ; but it might well be the proper task of Christian philosophy to 
pay due attention to both, each in its place, and Iqy this very means first 
render manifest and clear the mystery of the creation. As far as regards 
the “ in the beginning,” I will merely remark, that in another passage of 
Scripture, where the first creature is spoken of, created indeed, but 
created from all eternity, the passage for that very reason cannot be 
interpreted as referring to the Son, to whom ” ah initio ” is emphatically 
adjoined “ et ante omnia s®cula,” in the words ” Ego creata sum ab 
initio et ante omnia ssecula,” Sec. 
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firmament of licaven, whicli finally separateJ the old conflict 
of mists, and of the dam, which was placed on the earth against 
the flooding of the primitive waters. The question, therefore, 
here is not concerning the first creation of the earth ; hut it 
was a rcinstitutioii, a new re-forination and fitting up of the 
earth, which preceded the creation of man, and precisely for 
this ultimate object was it arranged and disposed in order to 
serve lumas an aBod^-. Now, if all doubt he removed from 
this side, a question difficult to solve remains on the other. 
How does Moses, after his brief allusion to the primitive 
creation of all things, allude all at once to that chaotic state, 
which he describes with such wonderful energy in a fetv traits ? 
Is God, the living God of Moses, a God who can create a 
chao.s, the well-known Tholm and Bobu, an “ earth without 
form and void ? ” This is not conceivable. Equally so, nay 
still less, can an uncreated chaos be assumed as coexistent with 
the true God, which would also be an absolute contradiction 
to tbe first verse. There is consequently a great gulf between 
the first and the second verse; not that it is an accidental 
hiatus, for as.suredly nothing whatever is there, but with the 
deepe.st design. In order to fill it, it is also only permitted us 
to make that present, to re-present to our minds in short that 
which is actually certain from the Bible and Moses himself. 
God has created all beings good, and can have created no chaos. 
If spirits, however, which were free, fell off from God, the 
chaotic disorder, as the result of such lapse, is easily con¬ 
ceivable. This essential main dogma of the Christian revelation 
forms the basis everywhere of the Bible, of the Mos.aic account 
itself, and is alluded to in countless passages. That desolator 
and founder of all disorder and darkness, that liar from the 
beginning, whom Moses immediately after introduces under 
the type ofBie serpent, without having previously spoken of his 
creation or his fall, which he silently presupposes, as well as 
so much besides, him we must think of as explicative of tho 
passage. Not indeed as an arbitrary interpolation into tho 
text of holy writ, liut as a mere complement in our thoughts, 
as an elucidation for our understanding. In this manner tho 
beginning of Genesis by thi.s explication might be commented 
upon somewhat as follow.^ :—In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” that is, the spiritual world and the 
sensual world ; (but after that the first of created spirits had 
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filleR uff from GoJ, and Imd drawn down into perdition a great 
part of creation witli him, thus—) “ the earth was without form 
and void, and darkne.ss was upon the face of the deep,” and .so 
on. So soon as the two first verses of Moses are properly 
understood, and the one main and fundamental error he re¬ 
moved, wdiitdi confuses the contents of the two first verses, the 
following six days of work, the first creatjun of all things out 
of nothing, with the new formation o# the world before the 
creation of man, then all obscurity disappears more and more 
from the parts which follow, and at all events the whole as it 
proceeds becomes clear and intelligible. 

The calling forth .and the first beaming of light is the 
fruitful germ from which, as the first point of beginning, ths 
successive acts of this new cosmical arrangement and superior 
re-formation of the earth proceed in obedience to God’s be¬ 
hest. The four first days of work and periods serve for 
giving to the earth that arrangement which it reejuired as 
an habitation for man. No sooner were light and darkness 
separated, when the murky volume of clouds opens and di.s- 
parts also, the firmament of heaven v.aults itself in its bright 
clearness over the earth ; sea and land divide and gain a firm 
boundary, and from out of the watered earth herbs and plants 
mount towards the light. Before it was yet day upon earth, 
before the beginning of light, in the old night, when the earth 
was still dark, sun and moon could not act upon it, were not 
present for it; but now the star of day and the lesser one of tho 
night appeared and acted ; they wanned and vivified the ex¬ 
cited earth, and the glancing heavenly bodies began their side¬ 
real revolutions. In tlie fifth and sixth days of work the earth 
is filled with living creatures, all of them subjected and service¬ 
able to man, and the work closes with that, which is the crowm 
and objectof the whole,—with the creation of maft; whereupon 
after the completed work conies the seventh day of rest, or Sab¬ 
bath of God, as type of the human one according to the Mosaic 
dispensation'. As the first moment of creation, in this work of 
the new formation of the world, is sufficiently expressed in 
the fiat of light through tho eternal word, so also is tliLs 
second in the creation of man; it is distinguished and exalted 
as such by both the importance and sublimity of the ex¬ 
pression, that are quite unmistakable. On tlie other hand, iu 
other minor productions allusion is made to a not immediate 
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brinj 5 ing forth, :i3 in the words, “ And let the earth bring 
forth grass and herh ; and the earth brought forth grass,” Ike. 

If now the question should arise, what is then ju ojierly the 
main fact, that in an astronomical sense forms a haae for the 
first Jays of work in this first Mosaic re-formation of the 
earth ; this question would he perhaps not unanswcrahle. It 
woul 1 certainly of necessity he quite a simple fact, from which 
might easily he derivei all that part of the Mosaic description 
having reference to geography or the science of the earth ; for 
the creation of mau in the divine image remains a subject in- 
dej)enJcnt of the rest, and appertains to another superior 
sphere of inquiry. The following thought may at all events 
be posed here as a question for our scientific knowledge, for 
our mental construction of the jirimitive edifice of the world. 
If we suppose fur a moment that the earth once completed its 
revolution round the snn differently from what it now does, 
without daily rotation round its own axis, but somewhat as 
the moon about the earth, consequently with the same disk 
continually presented to the sun, or else as turning only once 
in the year round its axis ; if we then would lay this question 
before any man versed in natural philosophy, how under such 
a supposition the earth at that time could possibly he consti¬ 
tuted, the answer doubtless would upon the whole be to this 
eflFect: That the earth then could neither produce nor contain 
organic life, at least not any that would deserve to he 
called such in our sense according to the present constitution 
of it, exactly as Moses says, “The earth was without form 
and void.” Moreover he would say, that without the vivi¬ 
fying influence of day and night, the earth might very pos¬ 
sibly have been in that chaotic, dark-waving state, which 
Moses so emphatically depicts in that passage. Nowq let the 
life-awaking beam of light radiate into the internal force, into 
the heart of the earth, and with the daily rotation on its axis 
let the pulse of its superior planetary life begin, then all that 
succeeds will spontaneously follow as it wmre. The light 
cleaves the clouds, the old heaving masses of mist open, the 
firmament of heaven sp)read8 out above the body of the earth, 
on which both sea and land separate themselves also out of 
the heaving chaos. Vegetation bursts upwards from the 
moistened earth towards the light; the earth is now adapted 
for being filled with organic life of every description. If it 
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should be replied, that the supposition is impossible, because 
our planet from all eternity, according to a necessary law of 
nature, must have had its daily rotation on its own axis, we 
should reijuire the most rigid proof of that. Some people are 
very apt to be far too prodi^'a! with their supposed “ eternal 
laws,” since the develojiment of nature, everywhere gradual, 
has been now again recognized by the piasters of science, 
although not even yet perhaps to a siflFicient extent, both in 
individual things and throughout the universe at large. If, 
however, the supposition he conceded as possible, all that fol¬ 
lows becomes clear, and disengages itself quite naturally from 
that all-elficicnt point of beginning, the first radiation and 
impingement of light called forth by God, and which begins 
with the daily rotation on its axis of the earth. Of this ever 
memorable event, it then is with truth so graphically said, 
“ And God divided tho light from the darkness. And God 
called the light day, and the darkness he called night. And 
the evening and the morning were the first day.” These last 
words need now no longer be explained in a general, half- 
figurative seuse, for they arc at the same time also literally 
true. Our natural philosophy also will not be disinclined to 
recognize the miraculous nature of this first commencement of 
light, as likewise the develojmcnt, so immeasurable as to its 
results, that ensued from that one life-fact of the daily ro¬ 
tation. Nevertheless, between all the fulness of organic 
development in life and the last in Moses,—“ the crea¬ 
tion of man in tho divine image,” tlfere still remains 
an unfathomable gulf, which no natural philosophy can ever 
fill up, for here it treads on ground not its own, where the 
investigation with the subject itself passes away from the 
region of natural development into tho region of immediate 
revelation of the inner divine Being. We aldo can allow, 
without any scruples, what the author says (page 41), and 
even say with him, “ As the earth was ripe for bearing the 
present crorvn of its organization, he appeared upon his 
stage,” Only the word “p)reBent” might lead us too far. 
Singularly enough, however, he adds, “ But the time may 
conic, when in the stream of development this period of the 
earth shall jiass, in the collective relations of which the 
organism of man lay ; he may at some time hereafter, in a 
Btill higher generated state of the earth, adhering afi too 
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heavy, too much to the mass, sink vithout support, or pass 
over into still more spiritual forms.’' How clearly do wo 
see here, that no sooner do we leave the firm ground of divine 
revelation, which teaches us to recognize that great mystery 
of God’s image in the nature of man, and hy that very means 
also to understand first the commencement of human history, 
what a boundless space is opened to us for scientific fancy to 
sport in ! If the spiritual spark, for it can hardly bo called 
divine on this occasion, if then the spiritual spark in man, 
which properly makes him man—call it reason and capa¬ 
bility of speech, freedom or fancy—could be attached to this 
or that animal form, be degraded into ,it or again subtracted 
from it, we cannot fail perceiving jrhy this should not he 
equally applicable to the past. The author might then, with 
<quite as much reason, have been able to seek out for the men 
of the primitive world among the numerous races of elephants 
or the mammoths of primeval antiquit}', as he opens to us, 
for the future, the prospect of mail’s transition into “ still 
more spiritual forms.” Since he hy these forms does not 
understand, as we others do, the illumined bodies of the 
risen, but to all appearance only a lighter and a more pliant 
■animal form and genus, somewhat as the winged inhabitants 
of the air may already give us an example, supposing us to 
have guessed the hold fancy of the author hy a right con¬ 
jecture. 

IVe have thus followed to their extreme limits the natural- 
historical view and the hypothesis of the author. What has 
been hitherto said may serve as a first intimation for showing 
that the Genesis may be regarded differently from what the 
author appears to have done up to the present time. Now 
that we have therefore put aside that, which relates to 
geography iil the priniBcvo-historical time, to the old tradi¬ 
tions and sacred documents treating of it, let us pass at once 
to the fourth result of the author concerning the primitive 
religion, and which, is intimately connected to what has pre¬ 
ceded. That which is contained in the second and third 
results concerning the primeval land after the last revolution 
of the earth, concerning the primitive people and their first 
emigrations, the primary language, together with our remarks 
thereon, will best remain for the close. The fourth result of 
the author is now as follows :— 
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“ There ivas a primitive religion, from 'n hicli all the reli¬ 
gions of antiquity have proceeded." 

Undoubtedly the original religion in the first age of the 
world wa.9 only one ; it was a religion of nature, that is, 
a veneration and adoration of fiod in nature, and of nature 
in God. All heathenism has arisen from this natural religion 
of the primitive world by further davclopinent, formation, or 
depravation. On thi.s grade of hoatheliism stood the Egyp¬ 
tians, Greeks, and Romans ; the Indians stand thereon still ; 
as also the Mahomedans, together with the Jews, have con¬ 
tinued to stand, or have sunk back upon the second grade of 
a prophetic religion of law. That fir.it natural religion is 
followed, for instance, by a second epoch in the history of 
religion, which the author himself recognizes as such, and 
very approjiriately denominates the doctrine of revelation, or 
after his fashion of expressing it, “ saga of revelation" (page 
(15 and passirn); this is that religion which is no longer 
confined to the universal revelation of God in nature, but is 
founded on a special revelation (true or accepted as such), in 
the person of a religious founder, sent for this purpose, who 
for the most jiart is at the same time the national lawgiver, 
and who founds the newly announced religion on a written 
law. Among these the author himself will of course include 
the doctrine of Zoroaster besides that of Moses. Of these 
religion.s now in the second epoch, which are founded on a 
special revelation and a written law, it cannot well be said 
" that they have proceeded from the primitive religion.” On 
the contrary, it is the depravation, the degeneration of the 
primitive religion, which gave rise to the religion of the 
revealed law, the founders and announcers of which, for the 
most part, found themselves diametrically opposed to, or in a 
continued struggle with, the old heathenism. When they, 
however, stepped forward also as the restorers of the purer, 
older, or oldest religion, they were essentially distinguished 
from this latter by the peculiar and new iasis of a special 
revelation, and by the form of a written law. Hence Zoro¬ 
aster, in his whole character as the proper founder of a 
religion, entirely belongs to this second epoch ; and we cannot 
avoid observing why the author wishes to thrust him back to 
a far earlier period (p. 4), since the Zend books themselves 
contain no authority for so doing, and historical evidence is 

2 B 
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jkll against it. If Pliny and other ancients speak of one or of 
several still older Zoroa.stcra, this on the one hand is a very 
common shift, so as to be enabled to unite all, however 
heterogeneous or irreconcilable, that is somehow userilied to 
a great national founder in the primitive age. t)ii the other 
hand, it could be also very naturally referred to the former 
enlightened teachers in the Zend or Parsee trailition, espe¬ 
cially to Horn or lleftuio, at the time of Jcmjid, anil to ihc 
still older Hosheng, from whicdi latter the worshi|i of lire i.s 
derived. But both these jiereonages belong to the lirst era of 
the world ; they are Pishdadian.s, saints of the |irimitive 
world, and witnesses of the truth before the wiitn ii law of 
the great Persian-Median religious founder. (Cieuzcr, i. 
p. 670.) 

Heathenism is in sooth capable of the very greatest diver¬ 
sity in its local development, precisely because it is a religion 
of nature, just as the fancy happens to cull from the endles.3 
abundance of nature what most pleases it, and as that 
nature reveals itself in the immediate ncigliboi.ihood, it 
shapes out also further wbat it has .so culled. But because 
it is a religion of nature, and so long as it remains only as 
such, is it essentially one and the same. The most im])ortant 
difference, the most important in its conseijucnces, is that 
which takes place between the cult of the elements and oi 
fire, as obtaining with tlie shepherd and nomad tribes, ami 
l)etween the siderul natural worship of agricultural nation^ 
Even here there' is, however, no positively absolute separa¬ 
tion ; transitions and comminglings between bolh kinds of 
the old natural worship are plentifully found. Tlie sole dif¬ 
ference that might be first established between that which i.s 
essentially one in its first foundation, though cajiable of an 
infinitely Varied evolution, would be the one between a 
heathenism with God, aud a heathenism without God. A 
heathenish religion entirely without God will not easily bo 
found, at least among those nations who possess a tradition 
and are historically known to us. Thus hero again, also, 
everything rests on a More or Less, on the degree of .strength 
and clearness with which, or on the different fonn in which, 
the idea of the true God steps forth from the chaos of natural 
mythology. Here now is the point where I must separate 
from the author, inasmuch as he does the greatest injustice to 
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the original, pure heathenism of the primitive world, when he 
asserts, that for it “ God and nature were still one” (j)p. 22 
and 511), that they consequently know nothing whatever of 
the true (xoil, did not recognize God in nature, regarded, 
however, nature in God, worshij)ped only in the main nature 
Eokdy and alone. This would be in itself clearly considered, 
not well imaginahlo, for we cannot well^ assume that error 
precedeil truth. Moreover it i.s continilicted by all historical 
evidence, all old traditions ami documents. It rather suits 
or.r modern men of science and natural philosophers to lose 
God in nature, and that both should become one. Even our 
author .sjieaks once quite incidentally of “ eternal natural 
lawsa phrase which we can pardon in the mouths of regu¬ 
lar men of science and ordinary natural philosophers for 
denoting that, which nature has once accepted and presup¬ 
posed, which appears to he equally necessary with her, and is 
cognized as such. It should, however, be excluded in 
primitively historical research, Vhich require.s the greatest 
ccuracy of expression. What can be named eternal in 
nature, that is not to be sought for in laws, but in that which 
is exalted above the laws, and which precisely by this pro¬ 
claims it.self as free and divine. Should the author, how¬ 
ever, really consider nature as eternal, I should much like to 
hear how he has acquired this remarkable knowledge. In 
the olden time that interchange and blending of God with 
na+.u does not at all take place in the manner the author 
presumes, not even there where naturalism predominates. 
Very definitely can we distinguish and extract in the old 
heathen religions the idea of the true, or in onlcr to denote it 
very markedly in contradistinction to naturalism, of a supra- 
sensual. transcendentad- or metaphysical God, from the poly¬ 
theistic additanients and the mythological accoflipaniments. 
The dili'crDncB is here only solely this, that in some systems 
of heathenism, as in the Indian, Persian, and Chinese, partly 
also in the Egyptian, which in this respeot forms the transi¬ 
tion to the Grecian mythology, the metaphysical idea of God, 
much as this idea may be polytheistically deformed subse¬ 
quently, nevertheless forms as it were the core and the soul, 
the centre, begdnning, and summit of the whole. On the other 
hand, in the heathenism of the Greeks, and of kindred 
nations, the same idea becomes completely covered and 
2 B 2 
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obscured by nivtliology, and only breaks out in dctackcd pas¬ 
sages, as especially in the mysteries; here and there, too, out of 
them, and then in a manner that is entirely unmistakable. 
With resjiect to the Greeks, this ivill scarcely require any fur¬ 
ther proof after Creuzer'.s great researches. The definition, 
so entirely metaplu’sical, of the .''Upremc God, in the Indian 
and Persian sacred book.?, is evident to any one. Concerning 
the religion of the otllver old nations, it will be easy to decide 
from these fundaincntal traits, whether they belong more to 
tho one or to tho other cla.s.-i. The .Jehovah of Moses, say 
more recent critics, is a mere national God of the Jews ; but 
the word itself is already quite metaphysically formed (tho 
Indian Suayambhu, may, first out of the old language.s cor¬ 
respond to it) ; this is still more confirmed by other lilusaic 
definitions of the same God, as, Tho “ I am” sends Mo.ses, “ I 
am, that I am." Thus this name of Jehovah, according to its 
entire etymology, may .signify nothing else, save him, who is 
there and is manifest, who was there and will be there; not 
being in the indefinite universal ens, generally -speaking, 
but being there, that is, cxi.sting, th.at is, manifesting or 
revealing himself. Thi.s four-formed (rtrprtypoy/jaror) and 
mysterious name therefore defines csjiccially tho God of 
Revelation, on which account the older Latin church language 
translates this word every time by Do.iiiNrs. That Jehovah, 
regarded also historically, is, according to Moses, not merely a 
national God, and not merely peculiar to the Jews, is clear 
from the blessing of Noah, where it is expres.sly said, may 
Jehovah be the God (theElohi) of Shem and his posterity;* 
that is, in other word.?, the descendants of Shem are not 
without a knowledge of the true and living God. We should 
here peculiarly think also of the Persians, who descended 
from the race of Shem, their religion being always so care¬ 
fully and evidently separated in Scripture from actual idolatry : 
strictly taken, it cannot be classed with heathenism, for the 
Persians wmre imbued with a similar abhorrence like to that 

* In the ugual Protestant German translation of the Bible this ia not 
correctly given, inasmuch as the two denoniinatiooB of God, which the 
Vulgate at all times very carefully distinguishes, are arbitrarily confounded, 
so that it now reads, “ Blessed be God, the Lord of Sliem,” instead of 
being as in the real text, “ Blessed be Jehovah, the Elobi of Shem," 
by which transposition the deeper meaning is entirely lost., 
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whlcli perv.Tiles the hilile of the Egyptian sideral iilohitry ; so 
tliat it is aliiinst saying' too little, when a talented English 
scholar very aptly names the Persians the puritans of heathen¬ 
ism. In the blessing of Xoah, that benefit of the real know¬ 
ledge of Ciod is still much more extensively increased, as it is 
openly said of Japhet in the same relation, “ he shall dwell 
in the tents of Slieni;” which also at this present time La.s so 
abundantly been fulfilleil among the nfc.sfern nations mostly 
descended from Japhet. The lir.st general primitively his¬ 
torical part of the Genc.sis cannot have been at all attended 
to, or understood, if in this respect Moses is reproached with 
an intolerant narrow^spirit of nationality. On a closer in¬ 
spection, it will much rather become clear, that Moses it is 
who gives ns the correct and pure idea of the simple natural 
religion jirevalling in the primitive world, such as it was 
before Judaism and the religion of the written law, and from 
which all heathenism derived its origin. 

AVhat properly confines and impedes the author in this 
entire i][ue.stiou concerning the origin and the original consti¬ 
tution of religion is the difficulty, not ca.sily solved it is true, 
which he well feels, how the idea of the true God first 
occurred to man and generally speaking could enter his 
mind. As the author, among the various attempt.s to answer 
this (jjuestion, mentions, among the other e.ssays, iny own 
assertion, contained in the work of mine, entitled “ On the 
Language and lEisdom of the Indians,” that this could only 
take place by an immediate revedation, but Thick as well as all 
the others appear unsatisfactory to him (pp. 48 and ,5,9), I will 
briefly attempt a very definite explanation of it. This ia one 
of those points where primitively-historical research comes 
into unavoidable contact with philosophy; a contact which 
the author would fain elude, but which, in this Jatter part of 
his work, he can in nowise avmld. Now, if it is a free, 
living philosophy, not such a one as founds a system from 
ab.stractions, we cannot then well see ho'^' such a jihilosophy 
could exercise any disturbing influence on primitively-histo¬ 
rical research, which the author very justly could only be 
apprehensive of from th.at philosophy which is shrouded in a 
system hampered in a maze of abstractions. Concerning the 
origin of the idea of God in man, the following inodes of 
explaining it, or nearly bo, are employed. If this idea is 
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begotten and produced bj tlie reason tbrough itself and from 
its own j)cr.siiua]ity, the origin of the idea of God is also 
ecjuallj explained from itself; only the existence of God out 
of the idea, and apart from it, is then inexplicahle ; this 
idealistic difficulty, not being by any means the opinion of 
the author, we shall not enlarge U])on, as this view is besides, 
in its full strictness, peculiar to a few thinkers only, and can 
never become a geiierrd mode of thinking, lly so much tho 
more generally is the opinion diffused, which supposes tho 
natural man attains tho idea of God from mere sensual per¬ 
ceptions, image.s, and feelings, by a grailual exaltation, puri¬ 
fying and retining of them ; where the idea then appears to 
be in itself a compound one and relative to its origin as 
accidentally occasioned, it conserjuently loses all reality ; the 
author appears to lean to this latter view in one resjject which 
wo shall hereafter further allude to, though he U])on the whole 
admits the unsatisfactory nature of this explanatory mode also. 
In point of fact it is but a mere mock-thought, which, if we 
attempt to throw light more nearly upon it, does not hecomo 
clear and intelligible, cannot indeed be worked out by 
thought. In its very best sense, and most favourably inter¬ 
preted, it could only be explained as a re-finding and a 
gradual stepping forth of the idea of God, which then must 
have been implanted previously in man. Thi,s last is the 
base of tho third acceptation, of which wc are tho advocates. 
What we call reason and other similar qualities and jiowcrs, 
that wo distribute and apportion to men, they are but mere 
distributions and qualitie.s on flio surface of tho outward 
semblance of man. In hi.s real inward essence, man consists 
of two things only—mind .and soul. This is precisely tho 
essence of man, that he is not mind alone, but a mind that i.s 
united to soul and forming with it one. Now, if tho mind as 
well as the soul have and can have originally no other object 
save God, if He is tho first thought of every created mind 
and the original object of the sentient soul, why then the 
idea of God is to be considered as innate in man. It is now 
no longer inexplicable how this idea can bo developed in him 
even by an external cause anil can bo again elicited, since it 
lies originally in him. This reawakening is always possible 
to whatever degree mind and soul may be diverted, [lerplexed, 
confused by other and external objects; because the thought, 
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wliicli is to be evoked ivnew, was for both the first, tlie ori- 
^'inal one. We may also aptly term such a reawakening of 
the innate idea in man of God a reniinisconoe, in the Plato¬ 
nic or ill .some similar sense. This reminiscence, liowev'er, 
remains imjierfect so long as it is nothing more than such, 
and only a faint presentiment, in an image as it were, of 
what it would fain substantially coniprehciid. A vast chasm 
still lies between this presentinieiit a^d "the inimedi.ate con- 
sciou.sness of his Being, which can only be effected and 
explained by the object itself, by actual contact wdth God. 
Why .slitmld this, if it was from the beginning, bo not possi¬ 
ble also in every subsequent period, although surpassing the 
earthly sense ? Because this inner ray of the Eternal beama 
forth since all time, and the immeiliate con.soious perception 
of the Divinity is at once there, swiftly and rapidly a.s the 
lightning is kindled before our sensual eye; it i.s hence 
named illumination, like the creative commencement of light 
in nature. iSuch is the maxim posed in thi.s view, that all 
recognition of God depends on immediate illumination. Now, 
if to thi.; illumination an external direction and operation, a 
mission and divine command he adjoined, then it is what is 
denominated in a special sense a personal revelation, what is 
attributed to the proclaiiuers and founders of the true religion 
and living recognition of God. Belief or faith, however, is 
the ailhoriiig to an illumination not its own, it is an appre¬ 
hending and comprehending of it, which without soma 
inward illumination of its own is not conceivable, if the 
belief shall not be a mere external one, that merely utters 
the letter without reflection, and, therefore, properly would 
be also without internal conviction. Thus everything comes 
back to the principle of illumination, as the first source for 
the recognition of God. In the hope that this* explanation 
will now be sufficiently palpable and definite, I will, in 
order to obviate all misconceidioii, annex, that consequently, 
in conformity with this principle, nietiphysics form an 
entirely empiric and positive science, “ which cannot be 
communicated to those who do not possess of it the idea that 
results from experience.” This is, however, reserved for 
another commentation ; let us here ajiply what has been laid 
down to the constitution and nature of the primitive religion. 
I understand One originally good and true religion in a. far 
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more ample sense tlmn flie author docs ; and it will now be 
easy to explain how I could assert, that the original and 
pure heathenism, of which we now find almost everywhere 
only the degenerate state, was the true religion of nature, 
which recognizes God in nature, hut also surveys nature in 
God, without regarding on that account "■both as one." It 
was this illumination which the saints of the primitive world 
])osscssed, and which,also Jloses expre.ssly attributes to some 
of them. If now this divine illumination be not lost sight 
of, we can also concede another natural subordinate one a.s 
coexistent, that “ mental instinct,” fur instance (p. 59), by 
means of which the men of the primeval world, because they 
themselves still stood in a closer and more intimate psychical 
contact and connection with nature, and by this, notwith¬ 
standing they were ivithnut our machines, experiments, and 
calculations, knew much of nature, recognized with perfect 
clearness, wielded anil used with perfect facility what we, 
with all our reckonings and "machines, are not ablo to com¬ 
prehend yet so correctly. Since all the analogies of natural 
science and so many historical fact.?, which otherwi.so would 
remain wholly ine.xplicable, speak for thi.s .assumption and 
this higher psychical view to be employed here, it appears 
only to be a sceptical wdlfuliiess of the author, when he 
wishes to set this aside with such jieremptury abruptness 
(p. 5;t). 

The illumination, however, which was the source of reli¬ 
gion among the saints of the primeval w’orld, is to be care¬ 
fully distinguished from the special revelation and jier-somil 
mis,siun of the proper founders of religion, of the prophetic 
national lawgivers, who belong to tlie second era of the 
W'orld. It ia remarkable wdiat the Gene.sis shortly imparts 
concerning rome ]iious and illuminated men of tho fir-st age. 
The first purely historical mentioning of thi.a description is 
that of Enos, who first addressed Jehovah by that name ; 
that wonderful and mysterious name, “ before which all knees 
shall bend, th.at are iu heaven and earth and beneath the 
earth.” In the text it save, as is well known, “ in whoso 
time" the name of Jehovah was first invoked. Although 
the Compiler or arranger of the Vulgate may have had his 
peculiar reasons for jirejiaring that reading, which ascribes 
personally to Enos this new and great event, the discovery of 
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prayer, or whatever else may bo contained in it; still this is 
by so much the more evident, that Enos, on this account, is 
hy no means to he considered as a proper founder of religion 
in the later sense. To this remote age, therefore, does 
Ufoses assign the age of the pure adoration of Jehovah ; of 
Enoch however (the Idris of the modern Orientals, and the 
Kapila of the Indians, to whom the oldest Indian philosophy 
is assigned, at a time previous to tlij -nliolo development of 
their degenerate mythology, and long antecedent to the com- 
parativelj’ modern Yedanta-system), of this Enoch, known 
also to the other Asiatic traditions, Moses says, “ he lived in 
Cxod,”* mentioning and repeating three times the name of 
Elohim, hy which, in such a respect, an especial divine 
spiritual force and illuiniiiation are at all times implied, some¬ 
what as in later times the wonderful Elias is named a man of 
Elohim ; so that ‘‘he lived in God,’' if we might be allowed 
a certain circumscription, might be best termed—“ he walked 
in the strength of Elohim.” Of Noah, it is said again, he 
found grace before Jehovah; and, moreover, ho lived in 
God; or as we have attempted to express it, “he walked in 
the strength of Elohim.” In this saint of the Mosaic primi¬ 
tive world we meet again with the theory of the author. He 
makes a broad distinction between the proper idea of revela¬ 
tion and the mere pious natural feeling of the primeval ages ; 
he endc.Tvours also to explain in his own way the origin of tho 
first, which appears to him to have always been unsuccessfully 
attempted as yet. The horrid event of tlie last revolution of 
the earth, where nature showed herself so dire and hostile to 
man, led, in the grateful feeling of being saved, to the idea of 
•a Being, exalted above nature, quite distinct from it; that 
from this the doctrine of revelation sprang. Thus the French 
antiquity-])hilosophers derive tho origin of allpreligion from 
that frightful catastrophe to the world, and assign its com¬ 
mencement to fear, to a fancy excited by terror. The author 
has taken up this view in a more noble and enlarged clew, 
inasmuch as he attributes it more to a feeling of gratitude 
towards the great Saviour than to a feeling of terror at that 
awful event. dTe may accept and understand, I admit, 

* In God ; in order to eipress at one and the same time aU the blgnifi- 
catioas of the partLcle EthflN, with and to God. 
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quite iu this sense the preat thank-offering and natural sacri¬ 
fice of Noah in the Mosaic account ; and, indisputably, that 
dread event in nature must have conduced in many ways to 
awaken religion aud the feeling of God, to rraiiimato it, or 
to give it a new direction. The idea of God, however, could 
not have been first attained by man in conscqucnco of this, if 
it had not been originally implanted in him. But in no w-ay 
is it correct to confeid^r as the whole, to wish to pass it off 
as such, what is only one moment in the history of the olilcst 
religion, and what forms only one moment in the question 
respecting the origin and the first develojiment of the same. 
The last, whom Moses mentions in a similar relation and 
designation, is Melchiaedek, who, although he lived in tho 
time of Abraham, yet as being such before the call of tho 
latter, must be classed with the before-mentioned saints of 
the primitive wmrld. By this very circum.stance he forms .a 
new point of union, through which the jiopularly historical 
part of the Genesis becomes' linked to tho primitively his¬ 
torical part (see above). Although he i.s named a priest of 
the most high God, in a threefold repetition of this sjiecial 
divine name (El Eliun), and as such, oflers to Abraham a 
type of the highest bloodles.s sacrifice (according to tho pious 
custom of the primitive world), he can, nevertheless, stand¬ 
ing quite alone and apart, be regarded, in nowise, and quite 
as little as those named before, 'as a proper religious founder, 
and as a prophetic lawgiver. To this clas.“, which domi¬ 
nates over the second era of the world, belnng.s, above all, 
besides Moses, Zoroaster ; then the Indian Gautama, as that 
mind, which altered everything in India (who founded tho 
Nyaya philosophy, who gave rise to the Vedanta-system as 
an antithesis to the former, and restored the equipoise 
against innovation by the remodelling of the old doctrine). 
His historical name is called by the numerous followers of 
his religion Buddha (sapiens, intelligentia, verbum) ; more¬ 
over, Confucius and (jthor prophetic national legislators dow'ii to 
Mahomet. AU these were no common, ordinary men, but men 
fitted with extraordinary qualities and gifts. Whether, how¬ 
ever, it was merely a sideral natural force, or also a bad and 
demoniacal mental power ; or, whether it was the spirit of 
God, the force of Elohim, and the light of Jehov'ah, which 
impelled them, and in which they taught and worked ; this 
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must certainly be first investigated and attentively deliberated 
on. Undoubtedly, the idea of God must have become tho¬ 
roughly clear aud certain to ourselves, before rve can decide 
between the true anil the false revelation, which subject 
cannot be further discussed in this place.* 

Now that we have seen in what manner Moses relates the 
knowledge of the true God, cveu in the primitively historical 
time of the first mundane ora, and Juefcre the people of 
Abraham.—how he significantly and pointedly alludes to it in 
the four ]iuints, each constituting an epoch, of Enos, Enoch, 
Noah, and 3Ielchisedck,—it is now the place to say a word 
concerning the view of nature as contained in his account, 
how it is enunciated'c.specially in the primitively historical 
part of his sacred tradition, in the history of that first time, 
when no written law had a.s yet been given, and when man 
recognized God only in the revelation of nature, but viewed 
nature, however, in God. Every kind of natural cult, or 
even of natural worship, is of course strictly excluded from 
the Mosaic document. This does not efface the visible pre¬ 
sence of a pure adoration for the divine principle in nature, a 
deep contemplation of all the essence and action in nature. 
Let us east a look now in thi.s rp.speet on the Mosaic history 
of the earth’s creation. Much that is both bright and clearly 
defined starts at once to our view; much, too, is passed over 
in silence, or with brief allu.sion, as if lost, placed in the back¬ 
ground, which i.s not unoften the case in the Genesis, aa also 
in the rcjirc.seutation of nature and the .earth’s formation. 
Thus the first breath of life, that which is properly alone real 
in nature, the element of air, is nowhere expressly and em¬ 
phatically mentioned, except where Jehovah Elohim breathes 
the “breath of life” into the son of earth formed of loam 
(ch. ii. V. 7). In the second verso of the htftory of the 
creation, commented on above, where the Spirit of God 
moves upon the waters before the commencement of the new 
formation of the earth, as the question concerns an influence 
purely local and defined, entirely physical and divine, and 
the wmrd Euacli n-ll means besides “ the breath of life," 
we can also conceive, a natural medium of the divine force 
and omnipotence, in the universal element of life, the air, aa 
preparing the creative act of nature’s palingenesis. In the 
Mosaic formation of the earth, however, aud in his mode 
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generally of represenling nature, light occupies the first place, 
as we have eutficieritly had opportunity above of showing 
and referring to. As generally, in the biblical doctrine and 
language, grace in man is so often represented under ths 
figure of light, so by alternation is light depicted in Mose,s, 
and other parts, as the immediate divine princijde, as a beam 
of grace in nature dispensed by God, not indeed absolutely 
and independently,'-b^t revered and exalted as a herald and 
announcer of God’s majesty. In the Mosaic formation of the 
world, light is the first awakencr and exciter of higher 
earthly life, the great renovator in nature, which in its pass¬ 
age parts the old confusion, and creates order in that ■which 
is now separated clearly and firmly. In the first series of 
the Mosaic days of work, the element of light is successively 
followed by water, earth, and by the plants that springs 
towards the light out of the earth made teeming by water ; 
all of them elements or productions of nature closely allied. 
Fire is nowhere expressly montioned, as light is, although it 
otherwise serves in Moses not merely as a fiiiure or type, but 
even as the medium for the aj)peariug of God in the pillar 
of fire, in the flaming bush, kc. Fire, abstractedly con¬ 
sidered, is more an element of destruction fur annihilation or 
purification, than a ])rinci])le of life and the forming of the 
world; only when moderated, veiled and latent does it work 
as such in the warmth of the sun, or as vital flame in the 
veins of creatures animated with blood. In this form and 
respect it is fundg,mcntally jilaccd in the second series of the 
Jlosaic days of work, where the ordering of the vivifying 
stars, and the production of living inhabitants on the earth, 
in all departments of nature, are briefly reported. The 
genial warming sun, and the moon (the latter powerfully 
influencing fermentation, growth, and production, according 
to the view of all ancient nations and many modern natural 
philosophers, is always to bo considered a principle of vital 
W'arinth, even if very much depressed), lead us, as the ruling 
luminaries of day and night, hack again to the light, which 
in Moses forms the beginning and always remains the first. 
The abundance and fruitfulness of the living creatures of the 
earth, in their nourishing and propagation of numerous races, 
are considered and praised here with delight, as well as often 
in subsequent passages, by Moses, as a living blessing of 
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God. The I'ctuni to tlie liglit, liowover, is here also given 
and inij)liod by tlie thing itself, in the living creatures 
animated ■with blood, esfjecially in man, the crown of all 
earthly ones. From the water, or from the earth made 
fruitful by water, the ]ilant grows up toVards the light and 
lives through it; and yet the flower, as summit of the plant, 
although entirely surrendering itself and inclining "towards 
the light, is only a longing after it, tl»t remains un.satisfied, 
and does not break forth into the real eye. It is the eve, 
and not immediately the voluntary movement, which many 
genera of animals have in so slight a degree, or almost not at 
all, and whicli the plants on the otlier hand jieriodically 
reapproarh; it is the sun-percijiieiit eye* that makes the 
animal such, and the living what they really arc; the eye 
which, in the crown of all mundane living things, in man, 
directed straight, like the flower, to the light, beams forth in 
the wonderful circle of his face itself a.s a double sun. Now 
what is this external light, and the visible sun, in comparison 
with the inward eye, by means of which man sees the light 
m his mind, which shines everlastingly, and by this alono 
becomes an image of God, a refulgence and reflection of his 
glory ? Thus, on the sixth day of work is closed with man 
what was begun on the fir.st with light; and in the seventh 
division of time follows now the repn.se of God, after the 
entire completion of the work. If the light, as the most 
spiritual thing in the sensual worhl, forms the sole tropical 
point, which we also find again among the other old Asiatic 
nations in .similar dignity, tlie other is visibly found in the 
peculiar biblical view respecting the blood, how it is the eoul- 
eonferring and hidden vital fire in all living things, the secret 
laboratory and the sanctuary of life, hallowed by God, which 
is susceptible of so many injuries, and for that y^ry reason to 
be treated with the most prudential awe. Thus it is said of 
Abel, not to mention the bloody sacrifices, that his blood 
cries out to God from the groupd, wlpch had opened its 
mouth to receive it from the hand of the murderer, AVhen 
man, too, after the flood, instead of his previous mild vege- 

* " Were not the eye sunlike, 

H ow could it catch the power of the light? 
is said in a beautiful old (Girman) verse, a proverbial saying which has 
been taken up and applied extensively in philosophy. 
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table diet (ch. i. v. 20) of a happier primeval ivorld, had 
assigned to him for food living creatures,* he is at the same 
time ■warned not to touch the blood. Yet now, remarkably 
enough, immediately after the terrible catastrophe in nature, 
the law is also proclaimed of legal blood-vengeance and 
retaliatory putting to death. The view in the llihle re¬ 
specting'blood, as til 0 other tropical point of the Mosaic 
contemplation of natarc, penetrates into the very core 
of the Mosaic law. Hence we cannot here follow this 
thread any further. In what sense, however, also, according 
to Moses, the cult of the primitive world was a religion of 
nature, that is peculiarly evident from what is .“aid at the 
creation and mission of Adam, of his original relation to 
nature, over which he is jilaced as lord and ruler, as a real 
king, and consequently also as high priest of the same, as 
it is only to serve and be used to the glorification of .God. 
In this sense, and in the function of a king and high jiriest of 
nature, must the passage he eiplained and interpreted, where 
it says of Adam that he gave their names to all living things 
on the earth. As to the so-called origin and first lisping of 
a semizoic natural language, according to the modern favourite 
interpretation (that is, abolition and explaining away of the 
divine mind), this passage can, for that very rea.son, not be 
understood, at least not in our view and signification of 
language, because it is expressly said “ Jehovah” brought all 
creatures before Adam, to whom ho then gave their names. 
Such things do not stand for nought in Moses. Even our 
usual representations of a blis.sful sloth of man in Paradise 
are not quite correct, nor IMosaically authorized. Adam is 
expressly placed by God in Paradise, “to dress it and to 
keep it.” “To keep it,” that ia, to defend it; fighting 
against the enemy, who yet contrived afterwards to creep in. 

* Man has ths teeth of both genera of animals, the carnivorous and 
those which feed on plants, From this, however, merely follows, that he 
was destined and organically constituted to enjoy a great variety of 
different articles of susten-ance, and also when dressed. For to assume 
that man was originally created a carnivorous rapient animal, is opjiosed 
to all probability, contradicting point blank the plainest declarations in the 
oldest and most sacred traditions, that the first food of man was a vege¬ 
table one, decidedly also to be hardly reconciled with Christianity, and 
Ihe view which this and Christian philosophy gives us of the first man and 
his original condition. 
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“To ilreas it,” certainly not for the common necessaries of 
life, as afterwards, when “ the ground was cursed for his 
sake therefore to wliat other object should it he cultivated, 
unless to the ever greater glorification of God ? 

Now that w'B have put aside or opposed with fitting argu¬ 
ment all that concerns the science of the earth and the last 
revolutions of it in the priniitivelv historical research of the 
author, moreover have dilated on the •rigin and the original 
nature of religion, touching on the Zendavesta and everything 
which the author deems remarkable in it, also the properly 
understood sense of the Genesis, and all tliis as copiously aa 
was here possible, wt; turn now to the author’s opinion of 
the primitive language, this being the subject most nearly 
aOied to the foregoing. In sooth it is with the investigation 
into the origin and original constitution of the first language, 
as with the question concerning the origin of religion. The 
point is here just as it was there, w'hother we shall begin 
forthwith with that which reall;f is the first everywhere, with 
the mind in its effectivity, or shall attempt to worm out the 
mind gradually from the sensual maze, to fasten it on behind 
as an accidental excrescence. It was remarkable to us, how 
the author does not so much hold the middle path between 
both these opinions as he is divided between them. The one 
opinion, which makes language artificially work itself up by 
degrees to a form of reason and a spiritual importance from 
out of a mere animal cry or of an utterance that imitates a 
sound in nature, receives the author’s sanction by the maxim 
(p. 43, and the following pages), that the primitive language 
must have been monosyllabic. The other opinion, which con¬ 
siders that language may have very possibly commenced with 
the purest and with a spiritual importance, and which regards 
the less cultivated languages as degraded ones, so far captivatos 
him, that he sees and acknowledges the inward inseparable 
connection (p. 7C) between the polysyllabic, organically arti¬ 
culated and constructed language, and the wonderful discovery 
(p. 73) of alphabetical w'riting. Nevertheless, it is ncce.ssary 
that we at once remove to entirely historical ground in this 
investigation, for the primitive language—properly so to be 
termed, and at all events decidedly ante-historical—is sepa¬ 
rated by too w'ide a chasm from us and our present state, that 
neither the author’s, uor even my own researches, would bo 
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able to throw the requisite bridge across, so as to open again a 
way for general communication with that ‘‘lost word" of the 
primitive language. That would be for instance the language 
to be called really primitive in the right sense, which Moses in 
the passage above mentioned alludes to, and which is actually 
meant in it according to our opinion, during the time that 
Adam still possessed the divine fiat in nature ; that he exe¬ 
cuted this sway of nature, not indeed by his own power and 
authority, but by God’s' will and license, under JehovaTi*B 
guidance and assistance, till he sank into that pernicious sleep 
through which he succumbed to the power of the senses. Later 
also, when man had fallen sick in hia^sin (Enos is the man 
called, and the radical signification implies "‘sick ” ), when ho 
had found again the mysterious, miraculous name of the true 
God, had called upon it for help from the depth of Lis misery, 
this could not happen without his having necessarily found, 
recognized, and discovered the inner, essential, real names of 
very many natural powers and things contcinpomneously with 
that supreme word. But all this, as more suitable to Christian 
philosophy, to which it unquestionably in part belongs, the 
author would rather have excluded from the priinitivcly his¬ 
torical research. Wo, therefore, will not pursue this w-ayany 
longer, and will immediately enter with the author on the 
purely historical ground, -where, among the old and oldest 
languages actually and virtually known to us, the difference 
between the polysyllabic and monosyllabic presents itself to 
us as the proi)er nrain point for the whole investigation. Here 
we certainly find a language of a nature completely mono¬ 
syllabic, of inconceivable old age, and, at the same time, of the 
most artificial formation,—namely, the Chinese. On this aide, 
it would be difficult to decide coucerning the most ancient rank 
ef the one or the other kind, especially if considered in a 
merely historical point of view with respect to time. But the 
sole question is properly, which was the main stem and which 
the lateral branch.. On the other hand, the question con¬ 
cerning the intrinsic value is easily decided. The polysyl¬ 
labic languages are entirely, even into the innermost threads 
of the Kving tissue, formed organically in the roots as in the 
grammatical form, and that deeply pervading etymological 
relationship which has interwoven itself almost over the whole 
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Burface of tliB earth, tlirougli all the brandies of the Indian, 
Greek, Latin., Persian, and German languages, and which is 
in remoter connection also with the Phoenician and Arabian, 
doubtles.s too with the whole of the Sclavonic tongues. The 
monosyllabic language, on the other hand, haa no really in¬ 
ternal, organic life, but form.s a mere aggregate of isolated 
tones, which, without inner development as it became more 
and more enlarged, passes off at last inti^aif endlessly artificial 
system of the most arbitrary and wholly conventional language 
of signs, as among the Chinese, where at length the chaos of 
the accepted writing-ciplier.s must come to the succour of the 
indescribable poverty and ambiguity of the oral language, so 
as to become barely intelligible. Picture-writing, from the 
Mexican painting, through all the symbolico-priestly secret 
langu.age of the Egyptian hieroglyphs down to the cndle.?sly 
artificial cipher-chaos of the Chine.se, will ever remain subor¬ 
dinate. Even in the author’s eyes it will, who recognizes the 
“amazing discovery” (p.73) ofletters, as inseparably connected 
with tlic formation of the polysyllabic or organic language, and 
wdio assign.? the highest antiquity to this discovery of writing 
(jqi. 73 and 76) ; nay he scenns inclined to regard it as original, 
that is, entirely coevaJ with the first awaking of the human 
mind. The author, however, has not stated more circumstan¬ 
tially in what this connection consists between the jiolysyllabic 
languages and alphabetical writing, although it uiay undeni¬ 
ably be shown. Alphabetical writing is founded on a decom¬ 
pounding, very artificial if you will, but perhiips also from very 
natural causes, of each human tone into its single and simple 
elements. Now the formation of a language thus growing up 
from polysyllabic roots depends on such a discomjiouiiding of 
the object denoted. It is not an apish vocal imitation of the 
external object, an involuntary exclamation of Jhe internal 
state, as in the monosyllabic languages, but a really mental 
comprehension of all the different inward or outward vital 
actions and demonstration.? of power. It is polysyllabic in the 
first roots, which are already limbed and eVen words. It is, 
therefore, not merely uttered according to the rude total 
impression, but ment.ally analyzed according to the dynamic 
constituent parts and its internal elements. To these, such as 
they are in nature, may well correspond in varied and deep 
analogy the elements also of the human voice analyzed and 
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dissecteii into vowols, corisonants, into the spiritual breathing 
and accent. This then ivould bo the proper wonder of human 
language, if we otherwise wish to give sufficient weight at 
length to the historical proofs against a groundless theory based 
on old prejudice of TuiversaJ and original sensuality and want 
of mind, in order not to deny any longer a communication of 
speech, originally true and essential, that is to be called really 
human. This was an^ still is far more than a play of deception 
and caprice, composed of animal cries, of a few images and arbi¬ 
trary signs. Hence, therefore, can be first perfectly explained 
the inner connection, pointed out in general hy the author, 
of alphabetical writing with polysyllabic language, aa they 
both are based on the same dynamical analysis and taking up 
both of the inner elements of the human voice, and of the phe¬ 
nomena in life, aa the object of language ; they are based also 
on the shaping out of those elements to an organic form, a pro¬ 
perty that remains in each development to what has been so 
taken up in its elements and dynamicallv united, because the 
germ for it lay alreaiily in the first origin. This dynamical or vi¬ 
tally spiritual mode of taking up and appropriating the elements 
of speech is what forms the grand and essential difference be¬ 
tween the two different cla&ses of primitive languages, the poly¬ 
syllabic-organic and the monosyllabic-aggregate languages. 
The author, by acknowledging the connection between alpha,- 
betical writing and the organic languages, admits at once their 
higher rank with respect to inward worth and spiritual contents, 
and to such languages belong the Indian, the Latin and Greek; 
then in a somewhat more remote line the German and Persian; 
still more remotely and partly in another manner the Arahico- 
Syriac and Sclavonic tongues. But the author cannot refuse 
them either the chief rank with respect to time and age, 
provided th»,t the discovery of alphabetical writing is of such 
high antiquity as he asserts (pp. 73 and 76), or if it was pci hajis 
original, as he appears to assume. The existence of primi¬ 
tively old original languages of the monosyllabic class, which 
class must ever be‘regarded as a brauch and offshoot of that 
first lingual stem, can easily be eiplaiued, as soon as we cou- 
oede “a sinking back of language” as conceivable, such as 
the author does, who meets us here halfway (p. 76), and who 
explains not less ingeniously than satisfactorily that “sinking 
hack of language” hy the “forgettiog of writing,” namely, of 
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al|iliabetic.'il cliaractcrs, irsoparable’from it. Here, Lotvever, 
■\ve must remember, that that fall of the mind, attributable 
]>crha])S to many and diirerciit causes, will occasion al^o a 
decadence of language, and tliat this tlierefore may take place 
in more ways tbau one. As far as tke signs of writing 
are concerned, the author might have mentioned, besides 
the picture-writing, and the elementary signs, or letters, 
another kiml also of mathematical, or* real signs, which 
render the thought or object entirely by one sign, cor¬ 
responding to tbc essence of the tiling itself, without pic¬ 
torial reference or aihitniry assumption. To these belong the 
Indian decimal figures, imparted to us through the medium 
of the Arabs; a discovery, which daseiwes no less to be 
named astonishing, than that of literal characters. At least 
we cannot help seeing how this entirely corresponds to a resil 
sign in the straight stroke as mark of unity, in the three- 
pronged figure of the three; the denoting of nought by the 
circle is also especially remarkable, although all the figures 
have either not preserved their original form, or this is no 
longer to be recognized in them. The Indian decimal figure.s 
are then distinguished from those signs of notation that are 
composed, like the Koman ones, of strokes placed alongside 
of another, or of initial letters, by this, that these ever form 
merely an aggregate of numbers mechanically placed near 
one another, whereas in the Indian decimal system the true 
inner elements of all number are vividly aud dynamically 
seized and organically disposed. Hence, also, the whole, world 
of numbers can he turned to account witli so much life and 
wonderful elficacity in comparison with the pitiful aid that is 
derived from amechanical notation of numbers. In this respect 
the decimal arithmetic ba.s precisely the .same relation to the 
mechanical arithmetic notation, that the elementary notation of 
alphabetical writing has to the typical or conventional word- 
writing ; there is a great analogy between the two. To this 
class belong also the remarkable metapbysico-matbematical 
real signs of the Chinese, which depend on the same cause. I 
mean the eighth Koua and symbols composed of them, con¬ 
sisting of one straight and one broken liuc, as signs of unity 
and duality (the Plutonic Ertjxiv), from which, step by step, 
several compositions, according to the manifold, mathematically 
possible cases, arc formed with a ver}' ingenious eiguificatioii. 
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But since this metaphysical linear writing could hy no means 
suffice for the whole eitent of the language and the abundance 
of the phenomena in life to he denoted, it came then, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of the elementary signs, to that immca- 
sur.ihle chaos of ciphers which distinguishes the Chinese 
language from all others. These dynamic real signs are as¬ 
suredly not to be overlooked in any future investigation into the 
origin aud the orifinjcl nature of al))hahetical writing, for they 
in all that is essential stand probably much nearer to it than 
every hieroglyphical or pictorial writing. We do not mean to 
deny that many alphabets contain to some extent individual 
traces of a pictorial nature. How far the arrow-headed writ¬ 
ing entirely belongs to one of these kinds, or perhaps forms a 
medial link and a point of transition from the one mode of 
typifying a language to the other, cannot yet he regarded as 
definitively aiscertaiiied. 

If now the question is, in a merely historical sense, con¬ 
cerning a human primitive language, we must entirely set a.side 
what has been alludeil to above concerning the essence of the 
creatively active word in a philosophical sense, or what occurs 
in old theology. It is also decidedly not unknown to the Zen- 
daresta, hut is mentioned there hy the name of Honover, the 
Zend appellation for that metaphysical idea of the eternal 
word, which in all that is essential agrees with the Mosaic 
and Christian idea of the ilivine fiat. Historically taken, the 
primitive language, according to what has been said above, 
can only be sought for in the class of the organically formed 
languages, since we must recognize this as the main stem and 
parent-stock of human languages, in accordance with all that 
the author himself concedes. Not that any one in particular 
among these is to be fixed upon, as being that one, from 
which all the rest must have been derived, as perhaps some¬ 
thing. tliat I said in my work on India about the Sanscrit, 
has been misunderstood contrary to my intention, or as, per¬ 
haps, our author might appear, here and there, inclined to 
assign to the Zend language the first place at all events 
among all the others, as likewise to the Zend tradition 
the greatest age. In the comparative analysis, either di¬ 
rected to etymological concordance, or to the structure of 
grammatical configuration, when applied to the whole class of 
all organic languages, all of which are intimately allied to 
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one anotlier, and which form throi/ghouT: the dialects of the 
most different nations only one grand family of tongues, the 
sole question can be, which of them is most organically 
formed, which least have lost this structure, and have most 
preserved that character in simple regularity. By this 
standard we can easily distribute into different classes of 
approximation the collective organically-formed languages. 
This, too, without wishing to find out, wUh* positive certainty 
in useless efibrts or from one-sided partiality, the common 
parent and radical language itself, as it was spoken in the 
land of Eli, or in any other primeval country after the last 
catastrophe in nature. According to the present state of our 
actual knowledge of language, both in comparative grammar 
and historically-founded etymology, there belong to the first 
class of approximation to the organic pfimitive or parental 
laiiiruage, the Sanscrit or Old-Indian, in particular, together 
with the Latin, and also the Greek. 1 must observe here, 
tliot our philologists of classical antiquity, 'who have gone 
into those investigations, consider the Latin as merely allied, 
but at the same time an elder form of the Greek. The 
Persian, and with it all the German and Gothic languages, 
form then a second class. The Sclavonic tongues, whether 
more profound judges wish to place them in the first or 
second class, belong in every case to the organic kind. To 
this family the Arabico-Syriac tongues appertain only in a 
remoter degree, and with many modifications. Now where 
the Zend language is to be placed in thus series, and to which 
class.it belongs, is, from the materials extant, not easy to 
decide with certainty. This v/ill be especially the case, so 
long as we know so little of what is the most important, its 
grammar and construction, so us to be able to come to a deci¬ 
sion respecting its organic constitution and formatjon. 

The author mentions several times its close affinity to the 
Indian language, and appears even to consider it as a mere 
dialect of the latter. Now the first question is, whether this 
affinity is a very close and original one, or merely one more 
remote ; which, indeed, may be asserted also of ten or twenty 
other languages. I wish to decide nothing here, but merely 
start doubts, and mention the reasons on both sides from what 
has been given. Of the little that is known concerning the 
constrnctiuB and grammar of the Zend language, Anquatil 
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himself has adiliiced some extremely reiiiarkahle analogies ire 
the deelenslon to the Georgian language (iu the Caucasian 
country) ; some of it coincides with Indian forms. Even in 
the alphabet of the Zend language there is nuicli that is 
peculiar ; for instance, in the great number of the letters, in 
the special character of the long vowels, the inclmling the 
nasal an among the latter, the annexing of the letter ll 
to other consonanti, ^hich reminds ns of the construction of 
the Indian system of writing, and is only found again in this 
language. In the Zend dictionary, published by Anquetil, 
there is a considerable number of words undeniably Indian ; 
and with a more complete knowledge of the latter language, 
with greater means for acquiring it than I possess, perhaps 
many more would be found, without giving way to any un¬ 
certain conjectures. A considerable number of these words 
are such as express the first and most common wants. They 
are also in their form, and in the changes they undergo, per¬ 
fectly similar to the Indian ; though for the most part, with 
such exception, the termination and formation of words in 
the Zend language appear very peculiar and different. Some 
others are technical words from the Sanscrit, which have 
passed over almost wholly unchanged; they bear les.s the 
character of roots originally common to both, than of tech¬ 
nical words borrowed from the other; among them, in par¬ 
ticular, some metaphysical ones are remarkable,because they 
might lead to suppo-sitions concerning the connection or 
mutual influence nf the doctrine and the system. That the 
Zend language belongs to the mixed ones, appears also to he 
confirmed by the dictionary, from tlio circumstance that it 
contains, together with the words of Indian affinity, so large 
a number in common rvith the Pehlvi language, this too 
quite independent of the religious terms. Now should it be 
asserted that all these words were first adopted by the Pehlvi 
from the Zend, this would be deciding the question before 
the investigation. Among the religious words of the Zoroas- 
trian books only a very few can be positively shown to bo 
allied to the Indian; if, therefore, the Zend were really 
an Indian dialect, we should be obliged far rather to regard 

* T}ie mneh spoken of zeniane akerene, boundless time, in the Zend: 
books, mi^ht perhaps be nothing but the Indian Sarvam akhyaran—omne 
indivkum, or indivkif/ilej the ttuv kui tv of the Vedanta doctrine. 
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these words as originally belonging to the Pehlvi. It is cer¬ 
tainly not a little singular, that while the Pehlvi language 
and the use of it is sufficiently confirmed in the old Persian 
kingdom ly inscriptions and coins, tlie Zend language is 
entirely de.stitute of this virtnal confirmation. There is also 
something remarkable in the dictionary that belongs to this 
place ; namely, the totally diflTeront names for several car¬ 
dinal numbers, which is usually a char^tffidstio peeuliarity of 
mixed languages, as in the Coptic for in-stance, the duplicate, 
partly old Egyptian, partly Grecian names for the first 
numerals.* Should now the Zend language, as it has be¬ 
come known to us, be.a mixed dialect of more recent origin, 
we should most naturally liave to look for its seat in the 
north-western frontier regions of India, where then moat 
clearly that land, extending far and wide between India and 
Persia from Little Thibet, called by the ancient name of 
Sind, and which is given to the whole flnvial district of the 
Indus (ijui incolis Sindua appeHatus), offers in the very name 
even a coincidence. It is not, it must be confessed, an 
entirely complete one ; since the initial consonant, though 
very aimilar in sound, is carefully discriminated in the nota¬ 
tion of the Oriental languages. Nevertheless the analogy is 
no more removed entirely than the higher signification of the 
word Zend, which means living, in the sense that the Zend 
people were such. It implies, that they, by the recognition 
of the trne light, alone veritably lived ; and that the Zend 
books are those in which this dootrino of the true life is 
described and revealed, 8rc. &c. There are too many ex- 
ample.s in Asiatic antiquity, that a higher signification and 
consecration have been thus given to the real name of a 

* Thus besides its drei (three) and thretim (third), exactly as in the 
Indo-Latin-German family, there is also for the same mftuber three, the 
word se as in the Pehlvi, and then the exotic word tesrhro entirely foreign 
to the others. Moreover, (fire), as in the Indian and Persian, 

desd'(tor ten), just as in the family of tongmea above alluded to; but 
then, quite independent of these, jijokhde (five), tfhd mra (ten), together 
with the Indo-Latin done (two), there is also besch (two), rorrespnnding 
to the Latin bis; and this root is remarkable in the form betim (second), 
which is also allied to the German' biid-t (both). The Zend word 
tvhitvera (four) is connected with several languittes, as cAatur, Ind. ; 
yuatuor, Lat. j ischst^r, Scluv. Many of these numerals in the Zend 
dictionary are connected with the Indo-Latim-Persian-German family; 
nevertheless tscAonascA (six) seems to be entirely foreign. 
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geographically defined laud by meaus of a religious allusion, 
or that the consecrated name has been also transferred and 
lastingly attached to the actual land. That which, howerer, 
decides against this supposition, is the circumstance that 
nothing whatever is found of a Zend language and a Zend 
people in the definitive historical sense in the sources, neither 
in the Zoroastrian, nor in the new Persian ones that are 
founded on old tradition, and on documents. The Zend is 
always used in the symbolico-religious sense, for designating 
the true “life” of those possessing the right knowledge, the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, and of still older masters ; their reve¬ 
lation of this life, and also for signalizing the supporters of it, 
or the participants in the revelation of the true life. This 
entire question of the relationship of the so-called Zend lan¬ 
guage, and a judgment concerning its construction, cannot be 
formed satisfactorily, till we possess a grammar of it. Then, 
perhaps, all these doubts, which I only produce as such, will 
be perhaps cleared up, and the so-called Zend language may 
preserve and justify, according to the views of the author, 
its full rank as a primitively old and original language closely 
related to the Indian. Independently of this, it is self- 
evident, from the whole context, that Zoroaster’s doctrine 
and books were diffused among several nations, that belonged 
to the great Persian empire, were, consequently, also trans¬ 
lated with great probability into several languages. Nothing 
disadvantageous for the genuineness of the tradition ensues, 
in whatever language the fragments may happen to have 
been preserved. The sense of documents, regarded as holy, 
is not easily corrupted essentially by pure translation ; but, 
on the other hand, it is seriously endangered by any inten¬ 
tional alteration. Together with the grammar, nothing would be 
so desirable, as the original copy or impression of the whole, 
or at all events of a considerable portion of the text in the 
original language ; for the few verses, which have been com¬ 
municated tons (see Kleuker’s Zendavesta, ii. p.48), disclose 
to us alone far more than many individual words. Now, among 
these verses, there are decidedly some entire phrases very 
closely allied to the Indian, nay, some sound exactly similar. 

The calling it the Zend language, usual and general as it 
has become, appears for the rest, judging by everything 
mentioned above, to be not much more appropriate than if we 
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were to call the language of the Mosaic books the Thoiu 
language, or the Hellenic dialect of the New Testament, the 
gospel langnage. We mnst inquire after the people who 
spoke this language, and so let us now turn from these 
remarks concerning the primitive language, and the language 
of the Zoroastriau books, as the connection of the subject 
naturally leads us, to what the author adduces respecting the 
primitive people and the Zend peoplj, Aeir original native 
seat, as likewise their migrations from this primitive country 
into other regions upon the evidence and authority of the 
Zoroastriau books.—'• The Zend people," he quotes from one 
of them (p. 21), “ dwelt” (in the happy primeval period 
before the existence 0 / winter and the migrations into warmer 
lower districts) “ in the land of Eri, Ari.”—The name of 
“ Zend people,” I do not find in the passage quoted ; but the 
question is concerning the first people and human race, accord¬ 
ing to the doctrine of these books and this tradition. Now, 
how was this race or nation sailed, or what people was it, 
that inhabited the land of Ari ? The ancients named them, 
after the land itself, the people of the Arians. There is no 
doubt that the land Eeriene is identical with the province 
Aria, or Ariana, of the Greeks, the modem Choraean. I 
refer for the last assertion to the judgment of a learned 
friend, whose authority in everything connected with Persian 
antiquities is of the greatest and acknowledged value, the 
Aulic counsellor. Von Hammer, who has had the kindness 
to communicate to me bis opinion upon this,point, but who at 
the same time remarked, that also Ver, which in the Shah- 
name is called Iran, must by no means be confounded with 
Persis. The city, however, of Ver-ene, cannot be Per- 
Bepolis, aa Anquetil very truly asserts, but is the Hekatom- 
pylos of the Greeks, the capital of ancient Parthia; the 
Albordi is the mountain range in Chorasan, in a more 
extended sense, however, the whole mountain chain from 
Caucasus to the Himalaya. The province Aria is also, no 
doubt, a mountainous highland country, such as Eeriene is 
described, and the streams which water Bactria and Sog- 
diana partly descend from the Paropamisus. This exactly 
agrees with the passage which the author cites (p. 25). For 
the rest Aria may have had, in the historical sense even, a 
.greater importance and extent than the limitation and site 
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which areassignuJ to this province in the geographical eystem 
of the Greeks. A Grecian author himself speaks (see Cren- 
zer. Symbol, vol. i. p. 6.99, note 40, and p. 736, note 90) of 
“ the whole Arian race " (^irav to Apewv ytj'oc), as of a great 
and widely-diffused people. In the Indian code of Menu, an 
almost unmeasured extent, through the Indian northern moun¬ 
tains, as far as the East and West seas, is assigned to Aria- 
verta, the land of 'tha Arians. 

Let us now remember, that the Medes from the most 
ancient times were called Arians, i.e. that the Medes were a 
people of the “ great Arian race," and that they assumed the 
Median name at a later period. Much that was hitherto 
dark and inexplieable now suddenly becomes clear. We 
need no longer reject the positive historical evidence, that 
Zoroaster was a Mede, while the Zend books constantly 
allude to Eeriene, since the apparent contradiction ceases to 
exist. What we have hitherto called the Zend language, 
would, perhaps, in accordance with what those Zoroastriaji 
sources themselves reveal concerning the real original land 


and race where this doctrine obtained, be more appropriately 
recognized and considered as the Arian language, or if it he 
preferred, as the East-Median in opposition to the West- 
Median Pehlvi language. This, however, is supposing 
what has hitherto been termed the Zend language, and 
which we define as the Arian, should turn out, upon a more 
intimate knowledge of it, to be an old original language, 
and not a mixed rdialect of more recent origin. The name, 
too, of this great Arian people, is very remarkable. The 
Indian root, Ari, which derivation seems to be the best, 
signifies something admirable and distinguished, glorious, 
that which is “ egregium.” A warlike, heroic people is 
always inclfiaed to give itself epithets of a like nature, and in 
this sense. Thus the other West-Median name, Pehlavan, 
signifies a hero. The Persians called their heroic ancestors 
ArUeans, which njime has some resemblelnce to that of the 
Arians, but to which we by no means wish to ascribe any ety¬ 
mological valne. Derived from an entirely different root, but 
with a similar allnsion and meaning in the name, may be 
added to the instances jnst given the neighbouring people of 
the Aspians, on the eastern slope of the Paropamisiis, towards 
the IndoH. It Is not difficult to explain this word, for sin® 
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aapo^ atp means in tlio Indian and the Persian, as also in the 
Zenil or Ari, a liorse, the transition (as in the Homeric 
(TTTrorfi) is here easily found. Warlike, horse-compelling 
nations have been often called, or call themselves, by a popular 
name of this description, and as in this instance. I, how¬ 
ever, have introduced the name of Aspian people here, 
because that wide-spread appellation, asp, so constantly 
occurs in tho old generic names of the IJortastrian books, and 
the Hledian-Persiun heroic saga, which is certainly deserving 
of attention. The name of Ariuns is allied too in another 
way, which much more immediately concerns us. That 
Indi.an root, Ari, is decidedly and indisputably a German one 
also, actually existing in the language, and still obtaining in 
life, if we can speak in this manner of “ Ehre" (honour). 
According to our analogy of language, and to the present 
form of this root, that popular name would be tantamount as 
it were to tlie honours, that is, the honourable, the noble. 
Precisely in this way the West German tribes were named 
“Erben” (heirs), or “ Wehren” (defenders), as conveying 
the idea of free inhabitnnts of the land and men wearing 
arms, with the right to do so ; this name, indeed, was applied 
to tho whole people. In the earlier and Gothic form that 
root was similarly pronounced in German, ari, or ario. All 
those who have attentively observed how widely spread and 
how prevalent this root, ari, or ario, is, in the old German 
history and mythic tradition, among so many heroic and 
generic names, and elsewhere, will not be. surprised when I 
add, that I have for a long time entertained the historical 
supposition, and for which I have found confirnration from 
many sources, that we should seek for our German ancestors 
while they were still in Asia, especially under the name of 
Arians ; or to express it more appropriately, with the Greeks, 
as cited above, ander “the whole great Arian family.’’ By 
this means the old saga and opinion relative to the relation¬ 
ship of the Germans, or German and Gothic tribes, with tlie 
Persians, would all at once receive a totafly new light, and a 
definite historical point of connection. To the circumstance, 
that some German roots and words, striking from their eom- 
pleta similarity, are found in the dictionary of the Zend, or, 
as I would now prefer saying, Ari language, I will not attach 
any further importanoo, becanse resemblances and peoo- 
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liarities of this sort are often seen among nations very 
remote from and entirely unconnected with each other. That 
Chovare3m,also, according to Mirchond (seeHammer’s History 
of Persian Arts of Speech, p. 137), was once called Jermania, 
striking as it is when compared with what Herodotus men¬ 
tions of an old Persian race of Germans, as one of the three 
agriculturaJ tribes (see. Hammer’s remark as paged above), 
we will not yet deem (is conclusive, since the similarity of the 
name may be accidental, like as the seeming resemblance of 
the name to the Indian Samanieans, which means something 
quite different, and denotes the votaries of Buddha, as op¬ 
posed to the followers of Brahma. The more especially so, since 
the name of Germans, so widely diffused since, arose much 
later on the Western Roman frontier of Old Saxony, as is 
evidenced historically and undeniably. But I do regard as far 
more remarkable, that Bokhara, according to Mirchond (see 
Hammer as cited above), “ in the language of the ancient 
Magi," means the gathering-place of the sciences, and that 
in Ulfilas, as is well known, Bokareis should mean a learned 
man. I do not pretend to deny that I do certainly consider 
myself warranted in regarding the laud of Uhovaresni and 
Bokhara as the first historically known dwelling-place, 
shown at least to be probable, of our Teutonic ancestors in 
Asia. During the course of my observations respecting the 
Arian people and their name, I did not confine myself 
solely to the threads of the etymological relationship of lan¬ 
guage, and to the .delight of weaving these any longer ; no, 
something else results from the investigation, which in another 
respect also is historically very important. Nothing, in fact, 
is so essential, or throws so much light on researches touching 
an ancient people (I speak of those Asiatic and European 
ones, who ha^^e a tradition and traces of an olden culture), 
aa first of all to ascertain whether it was a priest-people, as 
the Indians, Egyptians, Hetrurians, or a warrior-people, that 
is, a people founded by the warrior-caste, or where this latter 
preserved its pre-eminence. Not that the warrior nations had 
no priests, and we know that the priestly nations, named 
above, had their war-caste also ; it is the dominant element 
that we must regard. We leave out of consideration here 
the trading nations, and generally all those, where any other 
third element, except the two named, has produced tbo 
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dominant character in all the insfitutions of life. The two 
chief classes in the whole of the ancient world, as known to 
us, are formed by the sacerdotal nations, and by the warlike 
rations of heroes or nobles. The last are mostly, or at all 
events very frei^uently, designated a.s «uch by their very 
names. Thus in the present day robber tribes in India, 
addicted to war, have denominations of this nature, for the 
Mahrattas (great Rajahs) and the Jla^oots (sons of the 
Rajahs) are such, and derived from the war-caste. A similar 
signification is conveyed by the two most comprehensive 
names of the old German tribes : Teutons, that is, Thuidans, 
which in the Gothic means kings, princes, masters, lords ; 
and Goths, that is, no"bles (as Gothakunds of noble descent). 
Now precisely in this way the old Medes were called Pehlvan, 
that is, heroes, as then it is certain the Medes of Zoroaster 
were a noble heroic nation of this description. The name of 
Arians means the same, from whom the Medes descended, as 
we explained above from the Indian root the signification of 
this name, and proved it even in the old German language. 

The old institution of castes, to which we hav'e been led in 
the course of the investigation, is touched upon by the author 
as cursorily (p. 49) as it is unsatisfactory. His opinion is, 
that they proceeded from a distribution and parcelling out of 
the Indian races that took place originally at the first immi¬ 
gration ; but he offers us, in point of fact, no materials for 
pursuing this branch of inquiry further with him. To be 
able to do this, it would be requisite for ps to know, in the 
first place, whether he considers the institution of castes as 
old, and, in its first outlines at least, antediluvian, or com¬ 
pleted immediately after the great catastrophe ; or whether he 
deems it modern, and not founded till after the origin of 
nations and states. As for the description of the confused, 
and parcelled-out condition of the Indians, we do not know 
where the author derived his reasons from. One thing is at 
least certain, that his views of the Indians themselves are 
destitute of all clearness and precisiA. Considering the 
number of sources, and the chronology that is not historical, 
from which we have never thoroughly disengaged ourselves 
during the Indian investigations, considering also the con¬ 
flicting opinions of the learned in Europe on this subject and 
others, this is not difficult to understand, so long as there is 
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want of a critical siippcrt ajiJ historical prop for enabling us 
to arrance and dispose the whole. The one grand contra¬ 
diction, however, that prevails throughout Indian tradition 
and collective literature, namely, between the religion of 
Brahma and the doctrine of Buddha, wliiidi even the Greeks 
in Alexander's time found there, in the two sects or religious 
parties of the Biamins and the Samanaeans, may certainly bo 
historically cleared up and explained away. This fact, which 
has altered and split up everything in India, and in the 
people who, in their mental culture, are, or were, dependent 
on India, forms now that very historical support by means of 
which light and order first pervade the whole, as I shall 
attempt to sho* in another place.* 

The question, too, oonoerning the primitive state, and how 
it was constituted, about which Hullman has given us lately 
such interesting inquiries, has been quite neglected by the 
author, although he so carefully endeavours to ascertain the 
entire primitive condition both in religion and language, as 
also with respect to the land originally inhabited by the first 
human race. This omission of the state, in his investigations, 
maybe perhaps lees regretted, since he seems not to have as 
yet perceived the proper point for commencing them from. 
Here, before all things, it would he incumbent to solve and 
decide the question, so important in many re.9pects, whether 
the different ranks—that is, in the old world—whether the 
oastcE, in short, were older, or whether the state was. I use 

* In what relates* tu the objections w'hich the author has advanced in 
his former work On the Age and Value of some Oriental Records ") 
against the genuinenese and age of Menu's Indian Code already alluded to 
fnither back, with respect to Sir W. Jones’s aod my declaration in the 
treatise on the language and wisdom of the Indians ; 1 will simply remark 
here on this occasion, that those objections are in so far well founded, that 
the question lannot be at all, whether this work first proceeded from 
Menu, since the contrary is proved by the work itself. The judgment of 
Sir W. Jones was principally founded on the antiquity of the language, 
and when 1 at that time subscribed to the judgment and great authority 
of Jones on this pokit^ for the present, and until further reasons bo 
adduced, see no groundftor not doing so still. I grant that it is nothing 
but a rciatifiely great age, that can be concluded on from the antiquity of 
tdxe language ; but that the Indian Code of Menu, notwithstanding this 
great limitation of the supposed great age, may well be a source of no 
mean importance for old tradition and historical knowledge, the author 
himself seems to recognize, since he on several occasions resorts to and 
uses it as «ucb. 
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the word “state" in its proper signiticatioii, as a peace- 
institution p;uaranteed hy the power of war, and which, 
althoui'h it is at the same time founded on internal peace, is 
nevertheless immediately directed to external peace or war; 
and although of mutable circumference or extent, has never¬ 
theless, as a moral individual thing, its boundaries strictly 
closed against everything external. In point of fact, the 
universal and favourite expression of jiTimitive people” is 
not correct, if we, as the author in the main decidedly does, 
take our departure from the unity of descent; for in that casa 
there can be no question of a primitive people, but only of a 
primitive or original stock, from which all nations are de¬ 
rived, and by -which -we mean therefore notlfing but the con¬ 
dition of mankind that obtained before the distribution of 
man into nations, and previous to the origin of any individual 
people. They, it is true, who do not take their departure 
from one common descent, but assume that man has sprung 
forth everywhere from the learth, differently fashioned 
according to the different nature of the country, are on the 
other hand quite right in their sense of the term when they 
speak of primitive races in the plural number, since they 
refuse to acknowledge the primitively historical unity, and 
■will not allow it to have ever existed. Now with the author, 
who manifestly gives the preference to the system of unity, 
and who endeavours to show, how all nations emigrated and 
are descended from one primeval land (tlio central high land 
of Asia), it is therefore only an inconsistency when he also 
speaks at times (pp. 48 and 52) of primitive peoples, that are 
said to have preserved themselves here and there in the deep 
valleys of the great range of lofty mountains, like a genus of 
animals in solitary districts, that has indeed grown scarce, 
hut which is still found. If we do not mistake, he has bor¬ 
rowed this opinion from Ritter, in other respects a very 
excellent geogr.aphioal writer, -who i.s, however, still some¬ 
thing touched with that hypothesis of Antochthones. This, 
too, notwithstanding the wealth, so genialfy amassed by him¬ 
self, of ethnographic facts and remarks, in his grand arranged 
outlines, leads us palpably and evidently back to an original 
unity of aU nations derived from the three main parent 
stocks. 

If we now return to the primeval land of Eeriene, as it is 
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designated in the Zendavesta, it is manifest, by the mode in 
which the other countries are adjoined to it and ranged in a 
line around it, that it is used in a sense perfectly historically 
defined, and bounded with geographical accuracy. It ia at 
the same time set fdown in the midst of other countries as 
the parent laud of the Arian people, as the main land of 
their origin. Now, according to the author’s own rule, we 
must carefully diaciinunate before all things in every old his¬ 
torical tradition the Universal from what is special, nationally 
peculiar and geographically local. Thus, in the Zend saga, 
for instance, Jemjid is a connecting point of this description 
with the Universal, since Shem, not only in this tradition, 
but also in the'Mosaic and other Asiatic ones, takes so im¬ 
portant a place in the derivation and history of the descent of 
nations. Afterwards there are some more detached but 
valuable indications, as for instance, a very beautiful indi¬ 
cation is contained in that myth of the nine human pairs, 
who wandered across the saa; consequently, as the author 
explains it (pp. .54 aud 55), may have, perhaps, first peopled 
Africa. Everything, however, seems to be local in the geo¬ 
graphical views given of the world and various lands in the 
Zendavesta. First of all, Eeriene, or the Ari land, is accu¬ 
rately defined the original country of the Arians, the precise 
Aria of the ancients. Among the fifteen blessed regions and 
spots that are ranged around this centre, the first are evi¬ 
dently, and without a shadow of doubt, Sogdiana and Bactria. 
Among those that follow, many are doubtful and capable of 
being explained m more ways than one. Though they are 
not situated to the south of that centre in a geographical 
sense, they may, nevertheless, in a climatical sense, as valleys 
and low lands, be described as wanner ones in comparison 
with the old^mountainous seat of nativity,—the cradle of the 
race. The eastern provinces are very conspicuous ; namely, 
the Sind regions of Cabool and Lahore, or the Punjaub; after 
them, Candahar also, the Arachosia of the ancients, and the 
country near the riker Hindmend. The design of the drawer- 
iip of the old record was, perhaps, less directed to the repre¬ 
senting of “ the whole great Arian family of nations” in 
their common descent, which at all events was certainly not 
his only object. It seems far more probable to have been his 
intention at the same time to comprehend and describe, in his 
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geograpbical views of the earth, the great Median empire 
also, which coming after the Assyrian, preceded the Persian 
in it.s greatest extent, inclusive not only of the nationa and 
countries that formed it, but also of thoae by which it was 
bounded. It is remarkable in this geographical description, 
that according to the more correct interpretation ofVerand 
Verene, as alluded to further back, Persia is given quite as 
little as Babylonia, or Susiana. Of Assyria, too, only the 
most northerly part, on the confines of Armenia, is introduced 
in a very ambiguous way, but no mention is made of it in 
its higher sense .of the Assyrian empire. The extreme fron¬ 
tier of this great extent, as designated in tlyit deBcriptioii, is 
formed towards the west by Armenia; that is to sav, if the 
sixteenth blessed region, Rengheiao,’*' in Pehlvi Arvestauove, 
is rightly explained as the northern portion of Assyria con¬ 
tiguous to Armenia. (Kleuker, vol. ii. ji. 303.) From what 
has been here advanced, it appears now evidently to follow, 
that this geographical description in the Zendavesta is 
neither an Assyro-Babylonian, nor a Persian (taken from the 
empire as founded by Cyrus), but most decidedly a Median 
one. If this point could be regarded as certain, then much 
light would be thrown upon the whole, notwithstanding great 
difliculty and obscurity still hang over isolated parts. It 
would be very desirable if some learned men, provided with 
all the proper sources that explain the ancient geography of 
Asia, and deeply versed in Oriental languagc.s, would tho¬ 
roughly explain this entire Median list of'countries, such as 
it is found in the Vendidad (Fargard, i., in Kleuker, part ii. 
pp. 299, 304), from which the author, Mr. Rhode, only selects 
what best corresponds to his hypothesis. Then a definite 
judgment could he come to, whether there was any reason 
for assuming a twofold and donble Ari land Mid Eericnc. 
One, according to the author, is the first and original native 
country of the Arians in the north or north-west part of 
Sogdiana; but w'hich as yet is mere hypothesis. The other 
is the main central land of the Median empire, founded by 
the parent stock of the Arians, namely, the Aria of the 
ancients, and which is both historically and geographically 
certain. Towards the north-west this Medo-Arlan dcacrip- 

* According to Gorre, in his traoslation just published of the Scha- 
nahme, Introd. p. xlii., Rengheia is the province Zarangia, Sareng. 

2 D 
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tion in the Zenclnvcsta extends, ae already observed, in no 
case further than up to Armenia, or as far as the north part 
of Assyria. The other terminal point towards the south¬ 
east is, on the other hand, more clearly defined. It is formed 
by the fifteenth blessed region, Hapte Heands, or the seven 
India.s respecting which tlie record adds, remarkably enough, 
that this blissful region “ surpasses nil the other kingdoms of 
the world in size"apd extent.” This very circumstance 
obliires us to regard the compilation of these books as having 
taken place in the neighbourhood of India, for only near 
the spot could so distinct and complete an idea have been 
formed of the greatness, population, and importance of this 
region of the gl6be. The Arian race, however, is also de¬ 
scribed in an Indian source, quite clearly in my eyes, as 
closely allied to the Indian, both by descent and language. 
In that often-discussed passage of Menu’s code (criticised in 
the autlior’s other work, “ On the Age and Value of some 
Oriental Records,” p. 64), where the question regards tho 
alienation from the Bramins, the neglect of Bramiiiical man¬ 
ners and usages, the warrior-castes that had thrown off the 
yoke of civilization, and the nations that sprang from them, 
it says at the conclusion, “ All these are Dasyus (or pre¬ 
datory tribes living in a state of war), whether they speak 
the language of the Mlecchas, or that of the Aryas.” The 
Mlecchas are barbarian tribes, alien to the Indians, both in 
race and language. Now since these are mentioned in evi¬ 
dent contradistini^tion to the Arians, it is tantamount to 
saying, they are all savage and desperate robber tribes, 
whether they are barbarians, or even Arians, the latter being 
actually allied to the Indians both in race and language. 

Now, if the author takes his Eeriene historically in a far 
more extended sense than the Zendavesta does, and regards 
it as the whole of the primitive land after the Flood, therefore 
the central high land of Asia, no objection in this respect is 
to be made. Only he ought then to remain steadfast to this 
comprehensive view of his, and not limit it again himself in a 
partial manner. For it is self-evident, that in the primitively 
historical tradition of each nation, according to the particular 
locality, the point situated nearest to that nation has the 
greatest importance assigned to it. The author himself 
grants the possibility, that the Caucasus may have formed 
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“ a second asylum" (p, 29), and tLat, penerally speaking, 
there may have been “more than one primitive land” (p. 28). 
We should prefer giving at once to ope primitive land a 
greater extent, and not confining it within such narrow 
limits. It must also not be overlooHed, into what wide 
regions of the earth one and the same name for v’ast moun¬ 
tains and countries, in the old world, was often applied and 
extended. The name of the Caucasu*gives us an in.stance of 
this, so likewise of the Iinaus, and lastly of Asia itself. If, 
therefore, the Himalaya and the Hindukush lie nearest the 
Indian (p. 24), and are especially named before all others in 
the Indian tradition ; if the Altai (p. 52) ^onns the pivot, as 
it were, for the first immigration of the North-Asiatic tribes, 
and the Ural designs the grea.t, old national way (p. 53) to 
the west, that is, to northern and central Europe ; so Moses 
also ought not to be passed over with such imlifference, 
because he makes the patriarch Noah rest with the ark on 
Mount Ararat. Each traditibn, as we see. refers on the 
whole but to one and the same central high land, and to one 
primev'al Asiatic mountain-chain, in all its wide ramifica.- 
tions. If Amjuetil’s opinion were the right one, which places 
Eeriene at the foot of the Albordi, in the land that is watered 
by the Kur and Araxes, the declaration of the Zendav'esta,, 
according to this interpretation, would then agree very closely 
with that of Moses. From what was quoted and examined 
into further back, this explanation relative to Eeriene cannot 
well be admitted ; but an agreement so .very accurate and 
precise is neither to be expected nor sought for in this case. 
Nevertheless, where the explaining of ancient geography ia 
coupled with so much doubt, and where the best opinion 
is for the most part only the mote probable one, this ought to 
make us diffident, and not too eager, for the sake of a pre¬ 
conceived opinion, to reject any old Asiatic tradition, how 
much less, then, the Mosaic document. 

With this remark we conclude this.communication re¬ 
specting the work of the author. It has, perhaps, been too 
lengthily drawn up. Should I hav e succeeded in producing 
a conviction in his mind, that Moses and the Genesis may be, 
after all, regarded also in another and different point of view 
from what he has hitherto done, I should rejoice, if my 
expectations on this score should be not deceived, or be even 
2 D 2 
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EurpaaaeJ. In every caas my design waa to examine tho- 
inughly and seriously, excluding all partiality from the 
primitivply-liistorical inquiry; to show, also, that what is only 
ton frequently represented as entirely separate or even con¬ 
tradictory, when rightly understood, agrees perfectly well 
together. Lastly, it is indeed high time that the two wit¬ 
nesses of the living truth and clear knowledge of antiquity, 
viz. “writ and nature,” should no longer bo used and mis¬ 
used in mutual opposition, that they should lie, dead for all 
more exalted knowledge, neglected in the lane, abandoned 
to the scorn of ignorant understanding. The moment has 
visibly arrived when they shall rise again victoriously, as 
loud witnesses of the divine truth so long misunderstood, to 
the greater and ever greater glorification of that truth both 
in science and in life. It is doing but a sorry service to 
feligion, or rather to both, when we put religion in oppo¬ 
sition to science, to which this eaoterical branch of history 
also so essentially belongs. Now if, in this first attempt at 
a profounder understanding of this subject, much should bu 
still found that will be, perhaps, “a stumbling-block to tire 
Jews, and to the Greeks a foolishness,” as all that is con¬ 
ceived in a Christian manner with science for the mo.st part 
is, I nevertheless know' that this way, which I have attempted 
to point out here, will be more and more recognized, and 
more universally perfected, because it is the right one. 
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racter, ibid. ; his projected Bur¬ 
gundian kingdom, ibid. 

Charles IV. (the emperor), his 
policy erroneous, 123 ; his imperial 
constitution arbitrary, 124 ; his 
reign fatal to the imperial dignity 
and injurious to Germany, 124, 
140 ; bis protection of the Sda- 
Tonic races, 124 ; bis reign bene¬ 
ficial to Bohemia, ibid. ; bis mo¬ 
ral and intellectual character, ibid. 

Charles V., age of, forms an histo¬ 
rical epoch, 139 ; origin of great 
historical events, ibid.; modes of 
human progress, ibid. ; simulta¬ 
neous unfolding of the moral and 
intellectual powers of Europe, 140 ; 
relations of Charles V. to his own 
times, ibid. ; Charles V., the em¬ 
peror, the people and nobility de- 
yoted to him, 168 ; the attach¬ 
ment of the princes doubtful, ibid.; 
his facilities for acquiring absolute 
power, ibid. ; enterprlzes of Sick¬ 


ing'en, ibid. ; his efforts to restore 
religious unity, 171 ; his anticipa¬ 
tion of the evils of the Reforma¬ 
tion, 172 ; right motives of action, 
ibid. ; men of great ideas seldom 
appreciated, 173 ; his merits un¬ 
derrated, 174; difficulty of judg¬ 
ing him, ibid. ; his boyhood and 
youth, ibid. ; his instructors, 
Adriansan^ Chievres, ibid. ; bis 
character iu youth, 175; his per¬ 
sonal appearance, ibid. ; state of 
Spain at his accession, ibid.; perils 
besetting his government, ibid. ; 
his treatment^ of Ximenes, 176; 
his self-reliance only gradually 
developed, ibid. ; his resolution to 
repair to Germany, ibid. ; import¬ 
ance of bis election as emperor, 
ibid.; critical state of Europe, 177; 
acquisition of Mexico, ibid. ; de- 
» velopment of his character and 
intellect, ibid. ; his anxiety to re¬ 
store the lustre of the imperial 
dignity, ibid. ; investigates the 
new doctrines, 178; upholds the 
ancient faith, ibid. ; his sense of 
justice, ibid. ; his view of the du- 
tiej of an emperor, ibid.; the fa¬ 
cility of augmenting his power, 
179; bis reverenceforvested rights, 
ibid. ; hostility and secret intrigues 
of Francis J.., 180; invasion of 
Navarre by the French, ibid. ; 
suppression of the Spanish revolt, 
ibid. ; was the real founder of 
Spanish greatness, ibid. ; his in¬ 
fluence on the Spanish nobles, 161; 
he upholds the fre| cunetitotioD of 
the Spanish cities, ibid. ; bis love 
for Spain, ibid. ; the great men he 
encompassed himself with^ 181, 
182 ; paraUel with Francis 1., 
182; the acquisition of Ibiorboii 
and of Doria, ibid.; his error in 
releasing Francis I., 183 ; the jus¬ 
tice of bis claims on Burgundy, 
ibid. ; his desire of peace with 
France, 184; family alliances be¬ 
tween the French and Austrian 
houses, ibid.; bis mode of carry- 
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ing on war, 1P5 ; his challenge to 
Francis serious, ibid. ; his later de¬ 
signs against France, ibid. ; bis 
outward calmness, combined with 
vehemence of character, ibid. ; his 
moderation in succes!^, 1B6 ; his 
reliance on the honour of Francis, 
ibid.; his success in the war against 
Solynian, 187 ; his ctiaracteristics 
as a general, 188; his ^campaign 
in Africa, ibid. ; his attention to 
the naval resources of Spain, 189 ; 
devotedness of his generals and of 
his armies, ibid. ; his great military 
resources, ibid. his repugnance 
to warfare against Christian states, 
ibid. ; result of his measures in 
Spain, in Italy, and in Germany, 
190 ; his sway propitious to Euro¬ 
pean freedom, 191, 193 ; his 
Italian policy, 194; organizes 
Italy as a federal state, 194, 195^ 
brilliant results of his government 
in Italy, 195 ; imparts a new 
impulse to the Spanish mind, 196 ; 
sudden development of genius 
and learning in Spain, ibid. ; his 
friends and confidants, 197, 198 ; 
hib love of thoughful, reserved 
charanterE, 198; his sole aim in 
Germany to avert a schism, 199 ; 
his efforts to conciliate the Pro¬ 
testants, ibid. ; hiq zeal for the 
Church, ibid. ; opportunities of 
curbing the ecclesiastical power in 
Spain, 200 ; reason of his dilato¬ 
riness, ibid. ; violent fermentation 
of mind throughnat Europe, ibid.; 
bis desperate s.ituation at the open¬ 
ing of the Smalcald war, 201 ; 
his unexpected triumph, ibid, ; 
his moderation in victory, 202; 
hinders the war from becoming 
one of religion, ibid. ; effects a 
religious peace of half a century's 
duration, 203 ; political error in 
his treatment of the elector of 
Saxony, ibid. ; he commits the 
administration of Germany to his 
brother, 204 ; bis power in Ger¬ 
many renained unbroken, ibid,; 


his object in retaining the elector 
of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Hesse in captivity, 205 ; his lost 
contest with France unsuccessful, 
ibid. ; his retirement from the 
world, 206; hi.s social qualities, 
ibid. ; hisgreatness as a sovereign, 
ibid. ; honours paid to him on hia 
decea.se throughout Europe, 207 ; 
his views as to the succession to 
his estates, 215 ; aims at u federa¬ 
tive union between the states 
under the Austrian dynasty, 215, 
216 ; necessity of the hereditary 
principle, 215; disunion among 
bis posterity^ 216. 

Charles VI., the emperor, his go¬ 
vernment mild and conciliatory, 
279; compared with Ferdinand 11. 
and Leopold I., ibid. ; renovates 
Hungary, 279, 290 ; directs his 
chief attention to internal adminis¬ 
tration, 282 ; his excessive reliance 
on international treaties, ibid. 

Chivalry, the third power of the 
middle age, 102 ; its rise and de¬ 
velopment, 103; its nature and 
importance, ibid.; exemplified in 
Richard Coeur deLion, lOG, 107 ; 
the heroes of the middle age con¬ 
trasted with those of antiquity, 
107 ; its war of little political im¬ 
portance, ibid. ; its depth of inward 
feeling, ibid. ; its poetry a faithful 
mirror of the age, 111; spirit 
of, assumed various forms, 119; 
in Spain, its tendency religious, 
ibid.; in Western Europe adven¬ 
turous, ibid. ; in Germany patrio¬ 
tic, ibid. ; Rodolph of Hapsburg 
and his immediate successors, 120 ; 
Frederick the Fair, 123. 

Christianity, how induenced by 
national character, 82 ; asceticism 
of the Egyptians, ibid. ; logical 
acuteness of the Greeks, ibid. ; 
the ritual and eccleEiaslical, ibid. ; 
legislature of tbe Romans, ibid. ; 
Christian organization of the do¬ 
mestic and public life of tbe Ger- 
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mans, ibid. ; ita imperfect realiza- 
tiuD by man, 114 ; compared with 
Mahometanism, ibid. 

Church, union of, with the state in | 
the old German institutioD.c, Bl, 82; 
contest between the popes and the 
emperors, 99 ; feudal and eccle¬ 
siastical duties of the bishops in¬ 
compatible, 9D, 100; bishops pro¬ 
hibited from carrying arms, 100 ; 
sale of bishoprics by the emperors, 
ibid. ; ecclesiastical rights of the 
emperors, 102. 

Civilization, three cl\ief causes 
of, 17 ; may be termed the age of 
iron, IB ; European, founded on 
the primitive Germanic constitu¬ 
tion, 29 ; slow development of, 
in Western Europe, 63 ; language 
a test of, 74, 75 ; in what it con¬ 
sists, 117; comparison of the 
middle ages with antiquity, 117, 
118 ; growth of, 29B ; necessity 
of large artificial states, 299 ; re¬ 
lations of the state with the church 
and with commerce, 300. 

Clement "VII., his nepotism and 
secular policy, 196, 199. 

Clergy under Charlemagne be¬ 
came a separate estate, 81, 83 ; 
were the depositaries of civiliza¬ 
tion, 03; relations of, with the 
nobility, B4 ; chief objects of their 
calling, ibid.; the benefits result¬ 
ing from their wealth in the middle 
age, B5. 

Conrad, the emperor, election of, 
H9 ; magnanimity of, 90. 

Constance, council of,its condemn¬ 
ation of the Hussites, 141 ; con¬ 
tributed to revive the connection 
between the several estates, ibid. ; 
put an end to the schism, ibid. 

Constitution of parliamentary es¬ 
tates, excellence of, 131. 

Crusaders, neglect of colonization. 
104, 105 ; want of unity of plan, 
105 ; their vast influence on civi* 


lization, ibid. ; their enthusiafim 
and devotion, 106; love of adven¬ 
ture, ibid. ; motives of interest, 
ibid. 

Crusader causes of their failure, 
108, 109; energies of the Span¬ 
iards and Germans otherwise ab¬ 
sorbed, 109 ; enthusiasm of the 
Norm^nsaand French, ibid. ; their 
effects on the spirit of chivalry, 
110 ; the three great military or¬ 
ders, ibid.; influence of the East on 
European ideas, ibid. ; their in¬ 
fluence upon commerce and the 
arts, 111, 112 j furthered the 
cause of freedom, 116; were the 
means of accelerating anarchy, 
ibid. ; their influence on national 
character, 130; effects of their 
abandonment, 131. 

Denmark, growth of her power in 
the times of the Hohenstaufen, 
136 ; her influence superseded by 
that of the Hanseatic League,ibid.; 
disunion of the ScandinaTian king¬ 
doms, ibid. 

Ea.st Indies, trade with, its in¬ 
fluence on the development of 
national character, 130, 136 ; the 
source of Portuguese prosperity, 
135. 

Elizabeth, Queen, inherited her 
father’s sentiments, 229 ; com¬ 
pared with William of Orange, 

ibid.; her heartlessneas, ibid. 

• 

England, its religious wars, 207, 
2U8 ; predominance of the Protest¬ 
ant party, 212; fermentation of 
minds, ibid- ; its peculiar relations 
with America traceable to the Re¬ 
formation, 225 ; hostility between 
the two Protestant parties, 226 ; 
absolutism of the Anglican party, 
228 ; its resistance to Lewis XIV., 
280 ; happy effeols of iti alliance 
with Austria, ibid.; its intellectual 
culture in the eighteenth century, 
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290 ; its steady equipoise in opin¬ 
ion, ibid. ; re^iistance to ectplicisni 
from patriotic feeling, ibid. ; her 
separation from Austria, 295 ; pro¬ 
bable results of a union with Hol¬ 
land, ibid. ; defects in Her pobcy, 
ibid. ; her constitution, 302. 

English, their conquests and mili¬ 
tary glory in the midd^ age, 132, 
133. ^ 

Europe, regenerated by the German 
migrations, 5 ; causes of its civi¬ 
lization, ibid. ; primitive slate of, 
6 ; its primitive population, 6, 11, 
12 ; its freedom, 'f ; contrasted 
with Asia, 7, 8. 

Ferdinand, the Catholic, his love 
of absolute power, 134. 

Ferdinand of Austria, brother 
of Charles V., was destined to in¬ 
herit the Spanish throne, 174 ; 
his fidelity to Charles V., ibid. 

FERDiNAifD II. (the emperor), criti¬ 
cal state of the empire at his elec¬ 
tion, 245 ; his policy towards his 
Protestant subjects, 249 ; his in¬ 
fluence on the course of the Thirty 
Years’War, 250; his heroism,ibid.; 
bis tenderness, ibid. ; his eccle- 
siastieal advisers, ibid. ; his energy 
in overcoming obstai^es, 254 ; in¬ 
sists on the restoration of the 
church lands, ibid. 

Feudalism, its exoessive develop¬ 
ment, 131; dinmieihed s&nctity of 
the feudal tie, ibid. 

France, rapid growth of royal au¬ 
thority, 128 ; in the middle age 
leas civilized than Italy and Ger¬ 
many, ibid.; the spirit of chivalry 
less developed than among the 
Normans and En^ish, ibid. ; 
uareer of the Maid of Orleans, 
ibid. ; establishment of despotism, 
129; since Phiiip-le-Bel, its go 
verniDent despotic, 190 ; was a 
aouroe »f diaquiot to Europe, ibid.; 
its adfish policy, 191; politkal 


character of the religious wars, 
209; its immoral policy in religious 
matters, ibid.; era of the belles 
lettres commenced under Riche¬ 
lieu, 211 ; divisions among the 
Catholics, 226 ; contests between 
the Jansenbts and the Jesuits, 
ibid. ; comparison between the 
moderate and the strict Catholic 
party, 228 ; rise of a 8pani>:h 
party, ibid. ; influence of Lewis 
XIA’^. on French literature—philo¬ 
sophy, 268 ; its literature, taste, 
and art, 268, 269 ; parallel of the 
intellectual culture of France and 
Italy, 269 ; tli,e separation of phi- 
loso|ihy and rebgion, 270 ; seeds 
of the French revolution, ibid. ; 
its irreligious school of literature, 
2B9 ; parallel between Voltaire and 
Rousseau, ibid. ; its internal con¬ 
dition in the eighteenth century, 
293 ; adoption of the commercial 
system, ibid. ; fails in its rivalry 
with England, ibid. ; causes of the 
failure of its new policy, 294 ; im¬ 
mediate origin of the revolution, 
294,304. 

Francis I., hia early career bril¬ 
liant, 182 ; degeneracy of his cha¬ 
racter in hia later life, ibid- ; com¬ 
pared with Charles V., 183 ; hia 
policy, ibid.; his ill success against 
Charles, ibid.; his breach of faith, 
ibid.; his envious dispoBition,ihid.; 
his alliance with the Turks, 187. 

Franconian Emperors, one of the 
thiee great notional dynasties, 92 ; 
arrived at unlimited power, 93 ; 
laid the foundation of the contest 
with the church, ibid. 

Feanes, mode of their conversion 
to Christiaoity., 63; thtdr yoke 
rude and oppressive, 64; extent 
of their kingdom, ibid.; their two 
royal dynasties, the Merovingians 
and Carlovingiane, ibid. ; virtues 
and vices hereditary in famrht^, 
64, 65 ; development of the eon- 
^tution, 65 ; the cdd German 
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constitution unsuitable to later 
times, ibid. ; growth uf the royal 
authority, 65, 131 ; decay of the 
order of freemen, 66 ; evils of the 
spirit of conquest, ibid. ; extinc¬ 
tion of the old nobility, ibid. ; rise 
of feudalism, ibid. ; power of the 
great feudatories, ibid. ; their 
kingdom not strictly hereditary, 
67 ; their hatred of the Saxons, 
67, 97 ; their law of succession, 
79. 

FrederiCKTHE FAiR(the emperor), 
his chivalrous spiiit, 122, 123, 

Frederick IV., his policy, 143 ; 
his singular character, ibid. ; his 
European influence, ibid. ; his 
negotiations and war with Charles 
the Bold, 144; his love of peace, 
ibid. ; his friendship for Pius II., 
14B. 


Gauls, sanguinary worship of, 26. 

Genseric, barbarous policy of, 55. 

Germany, its fertility, 14; its 
mountain ranges, ibid. ; its vast 
forests, 15, 16 ; its climate, ibid. ; 
its political importance, 22, 24. 

German Empire, idea of, derived 
from Charlemagne, 70, Bl, B5 ; 
relations of church and state, 81, 
82 ; the clergy a separate estate, 
81,03 ; the ecclesiastical order and 
counterpoise to the nobility, 03 ; 
nature of the nubility, 93, 04; 
relations between the clergy and 
nobility, 84 ; rapid rise of, 89 ; 
its great emperors in the early 
middle age, ibid.; advantages of 
elective monarchy, 90, 98 ; de¬ 
velopment of the hereditary prin¬ 
ciple, 90, 92; its relations with 
the neighbouring states in the 
tenth century, 90 ; growth of, in 
extent and power, 91, 96 ; parallel 
between the three great imperial 
dynasties, 92, 93, 94 ; its connec¬ 
tion with Italy advantageous to 


civilization, 94 ; its internal con* 
dition under the Saxon emperors, 
95, 96 ; colonization of Sclavonic 
provinces, 96 ; rise of the order of 
burgesses, 97, 99 ; nature of the 
imperial ptwer in the middle age, 
97 ; its division into live great 
national duchies, 97, 98 ; rela¬ 
tions of the dukes to the emperor, 
98; dei^ld^ment of itsoonstitn- 
tinn, ibid. ; growth and prosperity 
of the cities and towns, ibid. ; con¬ 
tests between the popes and the 
emperors, 99 ; feudal and eccle¬ 
siastical duties of the bishops in¬ 
compatible, 100; sale of bi¬ 
shoprics by the emperors, 100 ; 
ecclesiastical rights of the empe¬ 
rors, 102 ; right of the pope to 
confirm the election of the empe¬ 
rors, ibid. ; consequences of the 
,disputes between the pope.s and 
emperors, ibid.; European influ¬ 
ence of the empire lost, ibid.; a 
central power in Europe necessary, 
191 ; power of the emperor pro¬ 
pitious to general freedom, 192; 
the papal power limited the impe- 
rial, ibid. ; its intellectual decay 
after the Reformation, 211; out¬ 
break of a religious war long de¬ 
layed, ibid. ; causes of the duration 
of peace, ibid. ; abhorrence of the 
Calvinists, 2ft ; equality in power 
of the religious parties, 227 ; the 
religious peace a state of perma¬ 
nent disunion, ibid.; disorganira- 
tion of the body peditic, ibid.; its 
great military resources in the 
eighteenth century,*264 ; German 
dynasties and German influence 
in foreign states, 285 * ambition 
of Prussia and Bavaria, ibid.; the 
virtual disscAution uf the consti¬ 
tution, ibid. ; the national energies 
limited to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, 286; parallel between the 
intellectual culture of the Germans 
and French, 287 ; Leibnitz and 
Grotius, 288 ; German philosophy, 
290; its iutellectual culture free 
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from any political direction, 291 ; 
characterietics of the German 
mind, ibid. 

Germans, primitive, vast results of 
tbeir mii^rations, 4,5^ their Asia¬ 
tic origin, 13 ; motives for settling 
in the extreone north, ibid.; their 
deep love for nature, 16; not 
savages, 17, 18; nof tij be com¬ 
pared with American Indians, 
ibid. ; were acquainted with the 
use of iron, IB ; arms of, defen¬ 
sive and offensive, ibid. ; their 
various tribes not equally advanced 
in civilization, Ibid. ; were ac¬ 
quainted with the art of writing, 
19; their alphabet in the Runic 
character, ibid. ; were acquainted 
with the value of money, ibid. ; 
their commerce, ibid.; their houses, 
towns, and forts, 19, 20; moderv 
ideas of their barbarism exagge¬ 
rated, 20 ; their dress and orna¬ 
ments, 20, 21 ; their poetry and 
songs, 22, 27, 20 ; their faith and 
worship, 23, 28; their religious 
system contrasted with that of the 
Greeks and Romans, 23, 24 ; their 
worship similar to that of the 
ancient Persians, 23 ; their repug¬ 
nance to temples and images, ibid.; 
their firm belief in a future life, 
24 ; their cnnceptidhs of, sensual 
and warlike, ibid. ; their self- 
devotednesB, ibid. ; the joys of 
the Walhalla, ibid. ; their con¬ 
ception of God superior to that of 
other heathen nations, 25 ; their 
capital punisliments, ibid. ; their 
deity the judge and avenger of 
wrong, ibid.; origin of ordeals, 
ibid. ; their religious system wholly 
different from that Vif the Gauls 
and Celts, 26, 27 ; their human | 
sacrifices, 26 ; non-existence of 
Druids or bards, 26, 27; the 
chiefs themselves minstrels, 27; 
their constitution, 29—32; judg¬ 
ment of the Romans, 29, 65 ; the 
rights of the freemen, 29 ; the 


privileges of the nobles, 29, 30; 
their princely families, 30; their 
royalty elective, ibid. ; the Swiss 
mountaineers and Swedish Dale- 
carlians retained the primitive con¬ 
stitution, 30, 31, 95, 96 ; basis of 
their nobility, 31 ; nature of their 
freedom, 31, 32; right of self- 
defence, ibid. ; duty of revenge, 
31 ; mediatorial functions of the 
state, 32 *, modern sentiment of 
honour, ibid. ; stringency of their 
laws, ibid. ; public duties, ibid. ; 
their leagues and confederacies, 
32, 33'; etymology of the name, 

33 ; their brotherboud in arms, 

34 ; the origin of feudalism, ibid. ; 
their love of military enterprizes, 
ibid. ; social position of their wo¬ 
men, 34, 35 ; their marriages and 
wedding gifts, 35, 30 ; heroism of 
their women, 36; their migra¬ 
tions, 37, 30 ; their pacific dispo¬ 
sitions, 37 ; their various wars 
with the Romans, 40, 44 ; growth 
of a German party in the Roman 
empire, 44, 45, 53; the German 
party particularly strong among 
the Christians, 50 ; their close 
intercourse with the Romans, 56; 
their contempt for the Roman 
dress, ibid. ; their peculiar recep¬ 
tion of Christianity, 82. 

German language, version of the 
Gospel by UlphiUs, its earliest 
monument, 74 ; rise of, as a se¬ 
parate tongue, 75, 76 ; encourage¬ 
ment of, by Charlemagne, 70, 71; 
early development of, 72 ; trans¬ 
lations from the Latin frequent in 
the Carlovingian times, 73, 74; 
is compounded of two dialects, 
75 ; origin of modern High Ger¬ 
man, 76. 

German poetry, encouraged by 
Charlemagne, 70 ; heroic lays very 
numerous, ibid. ; “ Wyne-lieder” 
interdicted to nuns, ibid.; at¬ 
tempts to substitute Christian 
poemE fur the old national poetry, 
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71 ; the Nibelungen-lied andHel- 
denbueb, 72, 73 ; its heroic sagas 
and pagan legends, 73. 

Golden Bull, the change it effect¬ 
ed in the constitution of the em¬ 
pire, 123, 124 ; its arbitrariness, 
152; aggrandizement of the 
princes, ibid.; weakness of the 
imperial authority, 153 ; disor¬ 
ganization of the empire, ibid. ; 
estrangement of the princes from 
the national interests, ibid.; cor¬ 
rupt imperial elections, ibid. 

Goths, their right ccmcyition of 
the idea of the Roman empire, 

59 ; short duration of their rule, 

60 ; their excessive freedom and 
want of union, ibid. ; their 
Arianism, G1 ; originally seated on 
the Baltic, 40 ; in the fourth cen¬ 
tury establish a great Gothic king¬ 
dom, 49 ; overrun the Roman em¬ 
pire, 49, 50 ; their early civiliza¬ 
tion, 51 ; their readiness to re-1 
ceive Christianity, ibid.''; their reli- I 
gious veneration, 52; more humane 
in war than the Romans, ibid. ; 
their reverence for knowledge and j 
literature, 53 ; their attention to 
agriculture, ibid.; their favour¬ 
able disposition towards the Ro¬ 
mans, 55, 59; policy of Adolph, 
the Gothic king, 55 ; clemency of 
their rule, 59. 

Gothic dialect, the foundation of 
the modern German, 75 ; its simi¬ 
larity to the Greek, Persian, and 
Indian, ibid. 

Greek empire, existence of, pro¬ 
longed by the union of the state 
and the clergy, 49 ; utter degene¬ 
racy of, 62; history of, contrasted 
with that of 'Western Europe, 62, 
63. 

Greeks, the ancient, their 'num¬ 
berless subdivisions into states 
and tribes, B; causes of their 
downfall, ibid.; their idea of 
another world, 24 ; influence of 


their worship in real life, 26; 
their minstrels, 27 ; the later, re¬ 
pugnance of, to the Germans, 54 ; 
their intellectual qualities, ibid.; 
their absurd national vanity, ibid. ; 
contrasted with the Romans, ibid. ; 
with the Germans, 62, 63 ; their 
peculiar reception of Christianity, 

a2. ^ , 

Gregory VII. (Pope), contrasted 
with the emperor Henry IV., 99 ; 
seeks to put an end to the sale of 
bishoprics, 100; aims at render¬ 
ing the church independent, ibid.; 
was appealed to by the provinces 
and people, ibid. ; his moral and 
intellectual character, ibid. ; his 
self-devotedness, ibid. 

Grotius, Hugo, the first European 
scholar since the Reformation, 238; 
ibis vast influence upon his age, 
ibid. ; his superiority to his own 
times, ibid. 

Guelphs and Ghibellines, their 
contests more rancorous than the 
earlier feuds, 98 ; consequences 
of, 99. 

Gustavus Vasa, character of, 234; 
introduces the Reformation into 
Sweden, ibid. 

Gustavus Adolphus, ravages half 
Germany, 249; his influence in 
the course of the Thirty Years’ War, 
250; his character, 252; his vast 
popular influence, ibid. 

Hanse Towns, thftir power and 
high civilization, 126 ; their pre¬ 
eminence in manufactures and the 
mechanical arts, ibid. ; their fe¬ 
deral arts, ibid. 

Henry IV. (emperor), contrasted 
with Gregory VII., 99; his bril¬ 
liant qualities, 230 ; his worldly 
wisdom, ibid. ; his grand scheme, 
231 ; his ambition, ibid. ; his 
projected attack on Austria nn- 
justifiable, 232 ; his efforts to en- 
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kindle civil war in Germany, ibid.; 
was the chief secret originator of 
the Thirty Years’ "War, ibid. 

H iBTonY, its importance, 1 ; its re¬ 
lations with art and philosopliy, 
], 2; its comprehensiveness, 2; 
on what principles to be written, 
3, 4 ; its perennial charm, 36 ; 
the characters to ht cjiiefly dwelt 
on, 130 ; its power to correct pre¬ 
valent modes of thinking, 132 ; 
extraordinary nature nf our own 
age, 158 ; object of these lectures, 
ibid. ; prevalent theories reirarding 
our own age uhsalUfactnry, loH, 
159 ; the march of intellect, 159 ; 
explication of our own age by llie 
past, ibid, ; isolated details to be 
avoided, ibid. ; its general spirit 
and connection to be sought, llifl ; 
the combination of the ancient 
with the modern, the chief ques¬ 
tion of the present times, ibid. ; 
its course, 298; the rise and decay 
of states, ibid. ; life, consists in 
the development of the faculties, 
ibid. ; the object of the state, ibid.; 
growth of civilization, 299 ; the 
necessity of large artihcial states, 
ibid. 

Historians, German and English, | 
compared, 2, 3 ; partiality, in w’hat 
sense reprehensible, 3 ; chief de¬ 
fects of, 4. 

H □LLAND, its political importance, 
232 ; forms a new epoch in his¬ 
tory, 233; was the first state to 
establish genuine religious tolera¬ 
tion, ibid. ; the superionty of its 
intellectual and scientific culture, 
ibid.; its comparative religious 
peace, 234 ; cause* of its decline, 
295. 

HuMANieTs, their exclusive study 
of classical literature, 166 ; their 
frivolity, ibid. ; their wide-spread 
influence, itfid. 

Hungary, civilization of, founded 
by King Stephen, 91; importance 


of, as a European state, 137 ; com¬ 
bined the Asiatic character with 
Western civilization, ibid. ; was 
colonized from Germany, ibid. ; 
diffusion uf Italian culture, ibid. ; 
its heroic kings, Matthias and 
Hunyad, ibid. ; its toleration of 
all religiou.s sects, 241 ; the results 
of the Turkish wars, 242 ; the in¬ 
fluence of the Reformation, ibid. 

Huns, their influence in.'ignificant, 
37, 57 ; their relations with Goths 
under Attila, 58. 

Hrs«.iT€.s, rise and nature of their 
doctrines, 141; their frightful ex¬ 
cesses, ibid. 

H UTTEN, Ui.Ric VON, hia influence 
OD the Reformation, 166, 169; Ins 
wit and elriquenre, 16G; his po¬ 
pular talents, ibid. ; his chivalrous 
courage, ibid. ; his revoluticmory 
tendencies, 167 ; regarded Luther- 
ani.sm as the germ of a revolution, 
16S. 

Indians, their paradise in the ex¬ 
treme north, 13. 

Iron, artificial use of, one of the 
causes of civilization, 17. 

Isabella of Castile, her piety and 
vigorous intellect, 134. 

Italy, sketch of, in the later middle 
age, 127; its mutual activity chiefly 
developed in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, ibid. ; its intellectual pre¬ 
eminence, ibid. ; its literature and 
science a bond of connection for 
Europe, ibid.; close connection of, 
with Germany, 127, 120 ; reve¬ 
rence for the imperial dignity, 
12B ; diffusion of the Italian sys¬ 
tem of politics, ibid. ; anarchy and 
subsequent despotism in the petty 
states, ibid. ; stale of, in the 
fifteenth century, 149 ; formation 
of one single state impossible, 
ibid. ; contract between a French 
protectorate and the sway of the 
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emperor^, ibid.; neressity of a fede¬ 
rative constitutiDn, 195; peculiar¬ 
ities of its different states, ibid. ; 
its prosperity under Charles V., 
ibid. ; its condition after the Re¬ 
formation, 210 ; freedom from 
religious wars, ibid. ; national 
unity and intellectual culture, 
ibid. ; deficient in philosophy, 
ibid. ; causes of its decay, 211. 

Italians, were the first to call the 
French into Italy, l-lO; their 
Laired of forci^ers, ibid. ; their 
crafty system of politics, ibid. ; 
the views of Dante anS the elder 
patriot^, ir>0; lesults of tlieir 
crooked polii'y, 10-1 ; ma^animity 
of Cliarles V., ibid. 

Joanna, mother of Charles V., her 
insanity, 174. 

John Frederick, Elector of Sax¬ 
ony, during his captivity gains the 
friendship of Charles V., 203 ; his 
congeientiousness, 204. 

Joseph IT. (the emperor), general 
condition of Europe in his reign, 
297 ; establishment of an Ame¬ 
rican republic, ibid. ; was com¬ 
pletely ruled by the spirit of his 
age, 304; bis rashness, ibid. ; his 
neglect of public opinion, 305 
overtbrowB the Jesuits, ibid. ; hi 
good intentions towardsthe church 
306; his political objects, 307 
hia policy compared with that o; 
Charles V., 300. 

Kant, philosophy of, hostile tc 
atheism, 290 ; its basis rationalistic 
291 ; contrast between English 
and German modes of thinking 
ibid. 

LEfBNiTz, a European scholar 
207 ; his vast learning, ibid.; bis 
sound principles, ibid.; Ms defects 
ibid. 


Leo X., character of, 142. 

Lewis of Bavaria (the emperor), his 
contest with the church, 122 ; his 
acquisitions, ibid. ; his unchivaU 
rous spirit, 122, 123. 

Lew'is XIV., his career long pre¬ 
pared, 200 ; compared with Charles 
V., ibid.^ his appreciation of me¬ 
rit, ihid‘; his views and objects:, 
207; compared with William of 
Orange, ibid. ; the partial success 
of Ins SL'liemps, ibid. ; exhausted 
the resources rtf France, 20S ; in¬ 
directly the fhief originator of the 
revolution, ibid. ; the liremrv' ehiry 
of hi.s reign, ibid. ; his influence 
on the nobility, 274. 

Lombards, the last nation w-hii'U 
settled in theWestemEmpire, 01 ; 
succeeded the Rugi and RevulmiiH 
on the Danube, ibid. ; their Arian- 
i?m, ibid. ; tbeir sway oppressive, 
62 ; their government preferable to 
the Grecian, ibid. 

Luther, gnve permanenry to tbe 
Reformation, 169 ; bis opposition 
to the fanatics, ibid. ; bis great 
energy, ibid. ; tbe moderation of 
his opinions, ibid. ; his obstinate 
arrogance, 170; contrasted with 
Borromeo |nd St. Theresa, ibid. ; 
his vehemence against the Calvin¬ 
ists, ibid. ; his inwmpetence ia 
philosophy, ibid. ; outlawed by the 
Diet, 178. 

Lutheranism, compared with Cal¬ 
vinism, 235 ; favourable to royal 
authority, 235, 236; its recogni¬ 
tion of the mysterious, 236 ; points 
of agreement with Catholicism, 
236, 237 ;■ absence of intellectual 
development, 23B. 

Mahomet, character of, 113; his 
vast inffueoce, ibid. ; characteris¬ 
tics of his doctrines, ibid. ; Ms 
ideas fully carried out, 114. 

Mahometanism, its attractiveness 
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tD the sensea, 113; its pernicioas 
influence on civilization, 114; 
causes of its decay', ibid.; ita mo¬ 
ral effects on the West, ibid.; its 
influence on European philosophy, 
ibid.; its historical results, 114, 
115. 

MariaTheresa, herheroism, 283 ; ' 
her feminine qualities ihid. ; her 
popularity, 284; her jJarticipa- 
tion in the suppression of the 
Jesuits and the partition of Po¬ 
land, 236. 

Matbias (the emperor), his ambi¬ 
tion and rashness,' 244 ; was des¬ 
titute of all great qualities, ibid. 

Maurice of Saxony, nharacter of, 
198; wins the confidence of 
Charles y., ibid.; his dissimula¬ 
tion, 196, 204 ; fails to gain the 
popular confldence, 205 ; intrigue/j 
with the French king, ibid. 

Maximilian (the emperor), was' 
the second founder uf Austria, 
143 ; his toilsome life, ibid. ; his | 
influence on Germany, ibid. ; state 
of Europe in his age, 144 ; his 
romantic love for Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, 145 ; his chivalrous dispo¬ 
sition, ibid. ; his understanding 
and fortitude, ibid.; bis strong 
domestic feelings, t46 ; his love 
of peare, ibid. ; the exalted nature 
of his schemes, ibid.; bis contest 
with the spirit of the age, ibid ; 
his influence on Europe, ibid. ; 
coDSolidates the power of Austria, 
147 ; bis genial principles of go¬ 
vernment, ibid. ; contrast between 
the Austrian sovereigns and the 
other princes, 14B ; bis wish of 
becoming pope, 150^ comparison 
uf, with Julius II., ibid. ; his con¬ 
scientiousness, ibid. ; his hatred 
of Venice, ibid. ; his unwearied 
industry, 151 ; his German policy, 
ibid. ; founds the Suablan league, 
155 ; seeks to reanite Switzerland 
with the empire, ibid.; his policy 


compared with that pi Charles 
IV., 156 ; his knowledge of science 
and art, ibid.; his literary pur¬ 
suits, ibid. ; his skill in military 
affairs, 157; his comprehensive¬ 
ness of mind, ibid. ; his defects, 
ibid. ; he united in himself the 
two chief elements of the German 
character, ibid. 

Maximilian II. (the emperor), his 
excessive mildness and clemency, 
243; his sentiments superior to 
those of his age, ibid. 

Melancthon, his conciliatory cha¬ 
racter, l71 ; efforts to restore re¬ 
ligious unity', ibid. ; his senti¬ 
ments not predominant among the 
Protestants, ibid. 

Merovingians, hereditary vices 
of, 64; downfall of, 66; their 
government harsh and corrupt, 
67 ; adopted the Latia laa- 
guage, 71 

Middle Age, spirit of, exemplified 
in Richard Coeur de Liou and 
Godfrey de Bouillon, 106, 107 ; 
distinguished from antiquity by 
the predominance of the imagina¬ 
tion, 107 ; multitude of its great 
lawgivers, 109 ; predominance of 
feeling in the Germanic character, 
ibid.; the Italian character analo¬ 
gous to that of antiquity, ibid. ; 
civilization of, compared with that 
of antiquity, 116, 119; duration 
of, 116 ; its first period the era of 
legislation and the foundation of 
states, ibid. ; second pe^iDd^ the 
era of the Crusades, ibid. ; its 
third period characterized by 
wealth, art, and philosophy, 119 ; 
its love of learning, ibid. ; dis¬ 
organization in the moral rela¬ 
tions, ibid. ; the church, the im¬ 
perial dignity, and the institution, 
its three universal bonds of union, 
155. 

Migrations, the Germanic, nature 
of, 36, 37; more gradually brought 
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nbuul, :i7 ; tiieir rauhO and dura- 
tjim, 37, 3H ; their course and 
direction, dH ; cvil.s uf, exaggerated 
by iiiudcrn liistnrians, TiO, 02 ; 
effects of, on civilization, 02 ; on 
natiimal cliiiractcr. 130, 130. 

Monky, one uf tlie causes of civili- 
zuliiin. 17 

M YTHOi.oGv, the true key to primi¬ 
tive history, 13. 

Mythology, German, its chief cha- 
racteri'<tics, 23, 2B ; compared 
with that of the rerfliaiis, 23 ; 
contrasted with that of tl«t Greeks 
and Romans, 23. ; its enneep- 

liuii of the Deily, 25 ; origin of 
ordeals, ibid. ; human sacrifices, 
20 ; tlie .source of mediirval and 
rninaiitic jioetry, 28 ; its great in- 
fiuence on modern life, ibid. ; its 
poetic beauty, ibid. ; its practical 
evils, ibid. 

National Character, peculiar 
development of, in tlie various 
states, 130 ; by wliat nliiefly 
iniiulded among the Western na¬ 
tions, ibid. ; amoug the Northern 
and Eastern nations, 136. 

Natihe, moral effi-i ts of natural 
scenery, 15 ; its influence on the 
German nations, 15, 16. 

Netherlands, wealth and pros¬ 
perity of, 132 ; causes of its revolt 
under Philip II., 220. 

Nide^ungen-lied, a priceless me¬ 
morial of the German language, 
72 ; its high value and historical 
importance, 73 ; its poetic beauty, 
ibid,; its resemblance to Homer, 
ibid. ; one of tlie poems collected 
by Cliarlemagnt!, ibid. ; w’ere 
founded uu older Gothic lays, 
ibid. 

Nobility, in the middle age, was 
the s'rength of the nation, 83; 
was the Germanic and national 

•> 


element of the state, ibid. ; their 
rrhitiong with the clergy, H4 ; how 
modified by chivalry, 103; their 
degeneracy in the fifteentli cen¬ 
tury, 153 ; their hostility to the 
cities, ibid»; their high spirit, ibid.; 
Gutz V. Berlichingen, 153, 154; 
relaxation of the feudal ties, 
154 ; means of their regenera¬ 
tion, ibid. ; Luther’s opinion of 
the German nobles, 168 ; its new 
form in ^iie sixteenth century, 
210 ; its successive forms in the 
middle age, ibid. ; its military 
functions superseded, ibid. ; its 
modern functions, 219 ; is the 
real centre of the recent political 
changes, 309 ; its duties and func¬ 
tions in the present day, ibid. ; 
Austria, its cradle and chief seat, 
310. 

IfoRMANS, their romantic spirit, 
103 ; their migrations and con¬ 
quests, 103, 104; effects of the 
conquest of England, 103; their 
national individuality, ibid. ; pro¬ 
pagated the spirit of chivalry, 104, 
lOH ; their connection with the 
Crnsades, 109. 

Norway and Sweden, their attach¬ 
ment to the ancient faith, 2.34,235 ; 
the Reformation, iiitrodui’ed by 
arbitrary power, 234 ; results of 
the jiredominauce of Lutheranism, 
235. 

Odin, the source of all northern 
sagas and mytholcpgy, 76; w’as a 
real historical personage, ibid. ; 
the founder of many royal dynas¬ 
ties, ibid. ; the period of his life, 
ibid. ; becaarie the founder of a 
new religious system, 77; was 
afterwards confounded with Wo¬ 
den, the supreme god, ibid. ; his 
mythology comjiared with the an¬ 
cient Germanic religion, ibid. ; 
the saga of Baida and of other 
deities, ibid. 
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Ordeals, origin of in the old Ger¬ 
manic conception of the Deity, 25. 

Orleans, Maid of, exemplifies the 
spirit of the age, 129; her popu¬ 
larity and subsequent neglect, 
ibid.; her feminine* gentleness, 
ibid. ; her pure and exalted senti¬ 
ments, ibid. 

OssiAN, poems of, tbel.' date, 27. | 

Paintinu. its first development in 
the mulJle agt-, 11-; use of a 
peculiar style, iind. ; art of, uell 
ajiplied in its origin, lliH : became 
a dangerous political instrument, 

ibid. 

Palatine, the Count Charles Fred- 
enck, the strong mutual fnendshi)) 
between him and Charles V., 198 ; 
his character, ibid. 

Papal power, the spiritual origih 
of, 86 ; difference between the 
Protestant and Catholic view of. 
ibid. ; its extent not stiictly de¬ 
finable, ibid. ; a means of effecting 
ecclesiastical reforms, 67 ; the po¬ 
litical distinct from the spiritual, 
89 ; its benefits in the middle ages, 
ibid. ; its popular nature, ibid. ; 
its influence On European civiliza 
tion, ibid. 

Paul 111., his nepotism and secular 
policy, 197. 

Peasants’ war, their first demands 
not unjust, 179; participated in 
by many of the nobles, ibid. ; con¬ 
sequences of its failure, ibid. 

Persians, ancient, in their wor¬ 
ship and their constitution similar 
to the primitive Germans, 23 ; the 
sacrificing of horseji peculiar to, 
ibid. 

Pescara, the greatest man of his 
nation, 196; his devotion to 
Charles V., 197. 

Peter the Great, the true founder 
of the Russian empire, 277 ; his 
despotism justifiable, 279 ; Hol¬ 


land and England his models,ibid.; 
German influence in Ru.ssiii, ibid. 

'HtKNiciANs, inferiority of, to the 
early Greeks, 22 ; their human 
sacrifices, 30. 

Philip the Faih, father of Charles 
V., character of, 17 1. 

Philip 11. .sieeks to hr elected 
king of the Romans, 213 ; federal 
union of large states not dangerous 
to fieedom, 214 ; i^radiial ai:gran- 
dizement of a single state iirodur- 
tive of de''pDti>iii, ibiil. ; his clia- 
racter,-217 ; oiigin of his despotic 
disposition, lliid, ; brilliant cimi- 
mencenient of hi.s reign, ibid. ; his 
conquest of Portugal unjustifiable. 
222 ; his jioliry rnntrasted witli 
Chari PS the Fiftli's, ibid. ; result of 
his Portuguese ]ii)hev, 223 ; the 
remorse of hi^, latter years, ibid. 

Philip II., of Spain, his sujijires- 
sion of pojiulur hlicrty, 264 ; his 
Eastern seclusion, 265 ; his vigour 
and r.apai'ity, ibid. ; the e.xpuLsion 
of the Moors, ibid. 

Phiio.sophy, its relations with his¬ 
tory, 1, 2, 115; the cause of tlie 
downfall of the states of antii[uity, 
110; vast power of, in modern 
times, ibid. ; the chief moving 
agent of public opinion, IGl ; the 
source of all revolutions, ibid. ; its 
intimate alliance with Christianity, 
165 ; its degeneracy in the fifceentli 
century, ibid. ; influence in the 
East, ibid. ; the origin of v\l the 
medieval heresies, 166. 

Pius II., career of, 148 ; his know¬ 
ledge of Germany, ibid. 

Poetry, nature of, among ancient 
and simple nations, 21 ; a test of 
civilization, 21, 22; a source of 
historical knowledge, 22 ; the Ho¬ 
meric poems, a proof of the supe¬ 
riority of the early Greeks, ibid.; 
its different development among 
the Greeks, Romans, Celts, and 
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Ciernians, 27 ; among Romans anil 
Celts rxelusively religious, ibid. ; 
Hinrnig tin' ]>nniitive Gerraans, 
I'ultivated by tlie chiefs, 2H ; in the 
iniilille Qges, ]>rinci's often min¬ 
strels, ibiil. ; cncDurageil by Char- 
leruagiie, 71, 72 ; Gothic hern- 
pnems, 7.'> ; love of. ju'culiar to 
the German', ibid. ; source ami 
subji cts of, ibiil. ; history of Jor- 
imntles a iiionument of Gothic 
|M)etiy, [13, (14; intlufiice uf the 
cru^ailfs, lilt nudiicval, not 
drawn from Eastern source.^, ibid. 

Pill,AND, lier original relations with 
the einjiire, (*0, 01,; was destitute 
ul intluence in Europe, 137; was 
uniiiHuenceLl by Gernuin colon¬ 
ization, ibid. ; the extinction of 
its native dvnasty, 241); its royal 
elections, ibid. ; .Swedish and 
Austrian parties, 241 ; its tolera¬ 
tion of all religious sects, ibid. 

Political Economy, its origin in 
the eigliteentli century, 300 ; was 
tlie foundation of a new adrainis- 
trative system, 301 ; the subor- 
dinatinii uf moral to material in¬ 
terests undeniiioeJ the social sys¬ 
tem. 302, 

Pui’Es, the, their wealth in tlietimes of 
Heathenism, dO ; were enriched by 
Charlemagne, ibid.; their relations 
with the earlier German empe¬ 
rors, 87 ; were the sujireme judges 
and umpires of Europe, 88 
causes of their jiohtical intluence, 
ibid. ; their contests with the 
enifierDrs, DO, 101 ; their right of 
contirmiiig the election of the em¬ 
perors, 102 ; results of their dis¬ 
putes, ibid. ; [iiminution of their 
political iiiflueiu'e, ibid. ; causes 
and injurious effects of the schism 
in tlie papacy, 141 ; origin of their 
secular policy in the tifteenth cen¬ 
tury, 141, 142 ; preponderance of 
secular influence in their elections, 
142 ; character of Julius 11. and 
Leo X,, ibid. ; their partition of 


til? new world, 222 ; their failure 
in uniting the Catholic powers 
during the religious wars, 256 ; 
their excessive forbearance tDward.s 
France, ibid. ; their want of consi- 
dorutiDn fcr Austria, ibid. 

PoRTUGi’ESE, rapid rise of their na¬ 
tional grandeur, 135 ; their energies 
direi'Icd ir^vards India, ibid. ; brief 
dui atidh of their prosperity, ibid. ; 
tlieir influence on Europe slight, 
ibid. 

Reformation, age of, similar to our 
own, IdO; pVedomiuance of the 
understaniling, 161 ; power of 
thought, ibid. ; parallel between, 
lleuchlin, Ulric v. Hutton, Lu¬ 
ther, and Melancthon, ibid. ; 
origin of, 163 ; degeneracy of 
the prevailing philosophy, 164 ; 
philosophy the source of all revo¬ 
lutions, ibid. ; spread of astrology 
and magic, 165; Dr. Faustus, 
ibid. ; Germany ripe for a revolu¬ 
tion, 1C7 ; efforts of Charles V. 
and Melancthon to restore unity, 
171; the schism not inevitable, 
ibid. ; at the commencement, the 
points nf difference not irremov¬ 
able, ibid. ; causes of the schism 
becoming permanent, 172; its 
beneficial effects, ibid.; its evils, 
ibid. ; the schism consummated 
before the council of Trent assem¬ 
bled, ibid ; re-action against the 
abuses of freedom of thought, 173 ; 
duration of the religious wars, 
207 ; political eft’9,cts of the new 
doctrines, 20H ; the mutual rela¬ 
tions of sovereigns and people dis¬ 
organized, ibid. ; loss of civil 
liberty ami freedom of thought, 
2D9 ; religious persecution gene¬ 
ral, ilhd. ; rise of a republican 
spirit, ibid. ; parallel between the 
age immediately preceding and 
following the Reformation, 210; 
isolation of the different states, 
213; effects of the alliance be- 
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tween England and Aii.^stria,‘22.’) : 
establishment of ri‘lig:iouts toleru- 
tion, ibid. ; is the ruling element 
of power in Dimlern history, ibid. ; 
causes of the Tlnrty Years’ War, 
2,3-1; Its introduction irto theScan- 
dinavian countries, ibid. ; parallel 
between Lutheranism and Calvin¬ 
ism, 235, 238 ; its effects on the 
imagination, 23(3; thet.’hfistian idea 
of the godhead, ibid. ; imugira- 
tion necessary to faith, ibid. ; 
stated duration of ""llie religious 
wars, 2.')5 ; want of union among 
the Catholic powers, ibid. ; inter¬ 
nal divisions in England and Hol¬ 
land, 257 ; absence of any great 
Protestant hero in Germany, ibid. ; 
probable resulte of a complete 
Catholic triumph, 258, 2.5'j ; pro- 
bable results of a eomj'lete Pro¬ 
testant tnumph, 261), 2C1 ; com, 
parison of the results of a Catholic 
and a Protestant triumph, 201 ; 
its actual political consequences, 
262. 

Reuchlin, his depth of mind, 161 ; 
his comprehensive learning, 162; 
his profound philosophv, ibid. ; 
hia knowledge of life, ibid. ; his 
views remote from Protestantism, 
103. 

Revolution (the French), premo¬ 
nitory symptoma of, 269, 270; 
induerice of Lewis XJV'., 268 ; 
preludes of, 292; dissolution of 
the English and Austrian alUancp, 
ibid. ; a universal convulsion, 303 ; 
its comparaiiT?e effect on the dif¬ 
ferent states, ibid. 

Richelieu, hia influence on the 
course of the Thirtjfc Years’ War, | 
250; his foreign and domestic 
policy, 252 ; Lis system a political 
atheism, ibid. 

Rodolph of Hapshurg, his chival¬ 
rous virtue, 116, 119; his high 
qualities as asovereign, 119, 120; 
compared with the sultan Ottacur, 


120; his acrjinVition of Austria 
and other ])rovinccs, 120, 121 ; 
liis care for tijc rights nf the rni- 
pirc, 121 ; hi-^ failure to secure tlie 
empire at onre to his liniise, ihiil. ; 
anrihitinn of the Frnneh kings, 
ibid. ; selfish policy of the German 
princes, ibid. 

RonoM’H II. (the emperor), his 
cliaracter, 2-11 ; his unsuitableness 
tii.lii.*’ age, ibiil. ; his repugnance 
to affairs, ibid. 

Rome, her origin, 10; ra\i'«.es of hrr 
ceaseless war.s, ibid. ; her rajuil 
nggrimdizrment, ibnl. ; her 
policy, 11 ; Vauses of lier down- 
fall, 11, 45, 46 ; .'^keteli of, in tlie 
fiftpeiith century, 163, inde]»en- 
dence of thougiit hcl'ore tlic out¬ 
break of the Refi»rin:ilii)n, ihiil. 

Roman Empire, its utter degeneracy, 
.5, 3H, .54 ; probable re'^ults nf iis 
perpetuation, 5, 6 ; its feebleness 
one grtat cause of tlie Germanic 
migrations, 3K ; its constitutinn 
rarlically tb feclive, 1.5; want of a 
genuine nnler of citizens and a 
common nobility, 4.5, 46; it.n po¬ 
litical institutions uninfluenced by 
Clin.'^tianity, 47, IH ; ncce.ssary 
conditions W’anting fur a constitu¬ 
tion adapted to Christianity, 4H, 

Romans, their fir.'-t encounter w'ith 
the Germans, 37 ; their faithless¬ 
ness and cruelty towards the Ger- 
man.s and Gauls, 39; their mild¬ 
ness towards the Greeks and 
A.natic.s, ibid. ; their colimii'T^ 39, 
40 ; their pacific jiolicy under Au¬ 
gustus and Tiberius, -10; their 
various wars witii the Germans, 
40, 4.5 ; their moral and religious 
corruption, 46 ; the policy and tlie 
leading ideas of the better empe¬ 
rors, 46, 47 ; the impossibility of 
regenerating hcathenisiin, ibid.; 
contrasted with the Greeks, 54; 
Lheir close intercourse with the 
Germans, 56 ; their adoption of 
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German manners anJ dress, ibid.; 
tlieir peculiar reception of Chris¬ 
tianity, K2. 

Roman jurisprudence, injurious to 
freedom, 152 ; de.‘;troyed the sys¬ 
tem of trial by jury, ibid. 

Royal authority, rapid growth of, 
131 ; its preponderance in France, 
128, 132; its development in 
En^rland a consequence of the 
civil wars, 132, 133 ; its gradual 
growth in Spain, 133 ; is ba.sed on 
imagination and faith, 238 ; the 
real essence of the state, ibid. 

Ri’Nic alpiiabet, used by the Ger¬ 
manic races, ID." 

Ri’ssia, early development of her | 
jiower, Lw ; her Byzantine culture, 
ibid. ; the destructive tyranny of 
the Moguls, ibid. ; the restora¬ 
tion of the empire by Va^iliwitch, 
ibid, 

Sacrtfices, human, their relative 
frequency among different nations, 
20; human victims, must be vo¬ 
luntary and beautiful, ibid. 

Savages, characteristicB of the sa¬ 
vage state, IH ; languages of, 75. 

■Saxons, akindred racetothe Franks, 
03 ; cruel treatment of, by Charle¬ 
magne, 07 ; their hatred of the 
Franks, 07, 97. 

Saxon Emperohs, one of the three 
great national dynasties, 92 ; coin- 
yiyed with the Franconian and 
Suabian, 92, 93; their heroism 
and refinement, 92 ; their military 
policy, 93, 94. 

Sclavonians, their primitive seats, 
12 ; their relations with the ]irimi- 
tive Germans, ibid. ; treatment 
of, by the Germans, under the 
Saxon dynasty, 90 ; prosperity of 
their Germanized provinres, ibid.; 
oppressiveness of the nobility, 
ibid.; their influence injurious to 


the old*Germanlc constitution. 90, 
97 ; were protected by the Em¬ 
peror Charle.'^ IV., 124. 

Sebastian, king of Portugal, bis 
expedition to Africa justifiable, 
221 ; influence of Northern Africa 
on Europe, ibid. ; gains the love 
of his people, ibid. 

Sickingen. Francis von, was the 
natioiml iiero, 179 ; his attach¬ 
ment to the emperor, ibid, ; bis 
patriotisqi^ ibid. 

SiGisMUND (the emperor), his reign 
prosperous, 140 ; his zeal in sup¬ 
porting the «ouncils of Constance 
and Basil, 141 ; revives the lustre 
of the imperial dignity, 142. 

SoLTMAN, his love of fame, 186; 
his wish to be Roman emperor, 
ibid. ; his refinement and spirit of 
toleration, 187 ; his superiority to 
his countrymen in general, ibid. ; 
his schemes ngainst Germany, ibid. 

Spain, its original division into two 
distinct parts, 133; partition of 
inheritance, its unity of slow 
growth, ibid. ; its constitution 
free, 134 ; difference of the chi¬ 
valrous spirit, ibid. ; power of the 
cities, ibid. ; its condition after 
the Reformation, 210 ; its national 
unity and intellectual culture, ibid.; 
deficient in philosojihy, ibid.; 
causes of its decay, 211 ; effects of 
the Reformation, 213; its long 
political prej)onderance, ibid. ; in 
the sixteenth century, its nobility 
the first of Europe, 21S, 219 ; the 
Reformation wholly crushed, 226 ; 
despotism established, 227 ; the 
national enthusiasm for Queen 
Mary Stuart, 22D ; the germs of 
its decay sown by Philip II., 264 ; 
its total downfall under the French 
dynasty, 265. 

Stuahts, contrasted with the Tu¬ 
dors, 230 ; their character uncon¬ 
genial to the Puritans, ibid. ; their 
foreign connections, ibid. 
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SuABiAN League, foundtd by. the 
Emperor Maxiniiliiin, 155 ; its 
nature and objects, ibid. ; pro¬ 
posed incorporation of Switzer¬ 
land, ibid. 

SuABiAN Emperors, one ijf the three 
great national dynasties, 92 ; com¬ 
pared with the Saxon and Frjin- 
coniao, 92, 93 ; their neglect of 
Germany for Italy, W ;j lost the 
affections of the lUlians, ibid. ; 
unbelief of the Emperor Frede¬ 
rick II., 115. 

Sweden, comparison of, with Swit¬ 
zerland, 23!l ; its predominance 
in the seventeenth century, ibid.; 
its national unity, ibid. ; its rela¬ 
tions willi Germany, ibid. ; the 
rareer ofGustavus Adolphus, 2.51, 
252; its conquests Under Charles 
GustAVus, 2G4. 

Swiss, their early struggles for free¬ 
dom, 122, 125 ; justice nut always 
ou their side, ibid. ; tbeir ancient 
order of freemen, 125 ; the hos¬ 
tility of the German nobles, ibid. ; 
their warlike fame, ibid. ; their vic¬ 
tories over Charles the Bold, 144 ; 
their historical importance, 239; 
tbeir internal divisions, ibid. ; their 
ambitious schemes, ibid. 

Tacitus, chief merit of his works, 4. 

Tatooing, custom of, unknown to 
the primitive Germans, 21. 

THEDDonic, his principles of go¬ 
vernment, 59 ; his eatensive influ¬ 
ence, ; his solicitude for lite¬ 
rature, Roman and Gothic, ibid. ; 
his national feelings, ibid. ; his 
fame in Germany, ibid. 

Trajan, the most dangerous foe of 
Germanic freedom, 44 ; his con¬ 
quest of Dacia, ibid. ; his political 
sagacity, ibid. 

Trent, Council of, the schism con¬ 
summated before it assembled, 
172; confirmation of the ancient 


faith, ibid. ; reformation of dis¬ 
cipline, ibid. ; concord between 
faith and philo.sophy not re-estab¬ 
lished, 173; the higher educatinii 
not radically reformed, ibid. ; re¬ 
action against the aliuse of free¬ 
dom of thought and of philosophy, 
ibid. 

Tudors, their character hereditary, 
229 ; tbeir love of power, ibid. 

Turks, their European roiujupsts, 
13H ; thruateneLl Euroju* with im¬ 
minent danger, ibid. ; their ac¬ 
quaintance willi science and lite¬ 
rature, ibid. ; tlieir civilization 
inronijdpte, 139; their barbiirnus 
system of warfare, loid. ; ihcir 
sovereigns eminent, ibid. ; their 
naval power vast, ibid. 

Ulphilas, his version of the gos¬ 
pel, 74. 

Vehm-gericht, nr Black Tribunal, 
its audacity, 1G7; its seiTccy, 
ibid. ; favoured the nobility, ibid. 

Venice, its selfish policy, 151. 

Wallenstein, his character, 251 ; 
bis selfish fipsigns. ibid. ; his trea- 
sunable proceedings, ibul. ; his 
power over the hearts of men, 
ibid. ; his rewui ils, 255. 

War, the Thirty Year.s’, its predis¬ 
posing elements, 245 ; favoured 
by the nature of the Germanic 
constitution, 240; equality of 
strength between the parties, iKeJ.; 
resources of the respective parlies, 
ibid. ; effects of the ecclesiastical 
confiscations, 247 ; interference 
of foreign powers, ibid. ; bit¬ 
terness of party feeling, 24 7, 
248 ; arbitrariness of the Protest¬ 
ant princes in religious matters, 
24H ; emigration of the Protest¬ 
ants from Austria, 249 ; chief 
heroes of the war, 249, 259 ; 
parallel between GusUvus Vasa, 
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Ferdinand, Wallenstein, and Ri¬ 
chelieu, 252; formed a series of 
ilifFerent wars, 253 ; evil effects of 
foreign interference, ibid.; the 
superseding of Wallenstein, ibid. ; 
disappearance of all religious en¬ 
thusiasm, 255; its fatal effects, 
2G3 ; total destruction of German 
manufactures, ibid. ; frightful di¬ 
minution of population, ibid. 

WESTVHALrA, peacc of, was not a 
real ])acifieation, 202 ; its fatal 
effects on Germany, ibid.; total dis¬ 
organization of the einjyre, ibid. ; 
decline of the middle classes, 


ibid. ; decline of the martial spirit, 
264 ; its effect on the class of 
state functionaries, 272 ; a system 
of legal formalities rendered the 
basis of the constitution, ibid. ; its 
influence* on the German nobility, 
274. 

Worms, Diet of, the first great event 
in Chyle# the Fifth’s reign, 177 ; 
outlawry of Luther, 179; ill con¬ 
sequences of converting the reli¬ 
gious coiffboversy into a national 
affair, ibid. 

Writing, art of, one of the causes 
of civilization, 17. 


JIIK END. 
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BULWER'S PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
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CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. 
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CARTER'S ANCIENT IcU'.PTURE AND PAINTINO NOW REMAINING 
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CARTER’S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

A p d Ancient Buildings In England, with 130 Vlewi, Btebed by blmaalf 4 foil, iqniio llsio., (pub. 
at U. 3f.), half morocco, 16f. 1834 

CHAMBERLAINE'5 IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS 
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CLAUDE’S LIBER VERITATIS. 
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HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

A Sorlea of SO ex)uieltel 7 beftutlfal Poitmlts, en^nved by BinTOLoBEi, CoorBn, end othen, In 
imJutloD oftbe orl^DAl DrawiareprcBerred Id tBe Huval Collection at Wiiidaor; with HUtonc&I 
tad Blompbloftl Letter-preid by Edmund Lodob, Esq. Published by John Cbsmbdbi.aink. 
ImperUi 4to (pab. at 16t. Us.), h^-bouod morocoo, full hack uid edfei, 6l. ]b<. Sd. 1R12 

HOFLAND'5 BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL : Edited hy Edward Jbssii. Eaq. ; 

Dr, tbc Art of Aoallnif In EDgland, ScoUand, Wales, ana Ireland, incluiiug a Piscatorial Account 
of the prinolpal nivan lAk^, and Trout Streama, «iib Instrucdons in Fly Flsnlng, Tmlliog, 
and Aoeka; of srerr Descr^tuv. With upaar ls of SU exquisite PlAtei, many of which are 
bigbly-hDUDed Lanascapei eograred dd Steel, the remainder buatlfuUy engrared on Wood, 
aro. eJegant, in gilt cloth, 12t. IMS 

HOPE'S COSTUME OE^HE ANCIENTS. 

Illustrated In upwards of 3‘iti tiFautifulIy-enicraTed Plates. contaiDlng RepreseotatloDS nf EnTtian, 
Greek, and Habits and Dresses. 2 role, royal Btd, New ElftiOD, with nearly 20 adaitional 

Plates, boards, reduced to 3). hs. Ib41 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, . 

AsaMxsns of Aar, being an adapiaiion of the E^mrlcnce of Professon t the Practice of 
Amateurs, UluBtratcd by is coloured Plates, post Sro, cloth gilt, Be. ^ ISns 

In this ahlevolume are shown the ground colours id which the most celebrated painters worked. 
It is very raluable to the connoisseur, as well as the student, to painting and water-colour 
drawing. 

HUNrs EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 

HABITATIONS, ttgyal 4to, 37 Plates, (pub. at 21. 2*.), half morocco, 1 1B3(^ 

HUNT’S DESIGNS FOR PARSONACE<HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. 

Eoyal 4to, 21 PUtee, (pub. at U. Is.), half morocco, I4e. IMl 

HUNT’S DESIGNS FOR CATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS’ COTTAGES, ETC. 

Royal 4ta. 13 Plates, (pub. at U Is.), half morocco, I4l. 1B41 

HUNT’S ARCHITETTURA CAMPE5TRE; 

OR, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GARDENERS’ HOUSES, &c., IN xHE ITALIAN STYLE. 
13 Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at If. 1*.), half morocco, 14«. 1K?7 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. 

A Complete Guide to the Science of Trout and Salmon Pishing. ByTunoruiLue SuOTU, Qinr. 

i Bo. CiiiTrT, BaBBiSTKa). With S3 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Palntloge by Coorta, 
Ibwtdh, PlBLDiNa, Lbb, and othere. Bvo, (pub, ai 11. Its. 6d.), clo'h gilt, ids Sd. l&U 

ITALIAI^ SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Conelitlngof UN) Platee. chiedy engraved by BABTOLoeai, after the urlglnal Pictures andDrawlngn 
Ilf OuBBCinu, Micbabl Argelu, DoMEnicBi>r), AnniOAiiB, Ludovico, and Abobtinu Ca* 
BAcci, PiBTBo DA Cdbtona, Cablo Mabatti, and others, In the Collection of Her Majesty. 
Imperial 4to, (pub. at lOf. lUs.|, half momccn, gUt edges, 3L 3< Ibu 

KNIGHTS iHENRY cAlLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
PROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, With an 
Introductlim and Text. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 40 beautiful and highly inte- 
reatlng Vlw« of Eccletlastlcal Bullillnp In Italy, sevenl of which are expensively lilumlnated in 
gold and cohrart, balMvound morocco. If. be. IMI 

Socund and C<ncludlng Series, containing 41 beautiful and hlghlv-lnteresilng Views of Ecclesi- 
Bitical BuUdlDn In Italy, arranged in Chronological Order, with !DBscrlptl>e Letler-preiB. Im¬ 
perial foUn, half-bcrand morocco, gf. Si. Iii44 

KNIGHTS IHENRY CALLY SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. 

To Illustrate the^onsans in Sicily. Imp. folio. 3(i large ED<nwvinga, CDnslstlng of PiettA^ue 
VIewa, Architectural Remalni, Inrerlure and Exteriors of Buildings, wiib dssoripdve Letter 
Press, (pub. at 61. it.) half morocco, 3/. ISe. dd. 1840 

Tlse nme, the SO Plates Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morocco, tU. Ba- 1846 

Bat vory few copies ore now firsL executed In this expensive maimer. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL,LONDON. 

4 Tola. tnand Is 3 thick bandaome vols impenal 8to., illuatmted by 660 Wood EngTsyiaga, (pub. 
Bt bf.Ha.), cloth gilt, If. I9s. 1841-44 

LONDON.-WILKINSON’S LONDINA ILLU5TRATA; 

OR. GRAPHIC AND HISTURICAL 11,LUSTRATIONS of tbe moat Intereating and Curioua 
ArchltaCtUTBl UEtenment* nf the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e. p., Monaaterles, 
Churchy Charitable Foundations, PalnrYB, Hallo, Courts, ProcetsJons, Places of early Aniua^ 
mcBts, ineBfm, and Old Houses. 2 vnli impl. 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate Engravingf. 
with HiBti«rictJi andDeacriptive Letter-press, (pub. al96l. 6e.), bilf-bo^i nunoceo, SMta. lBlB-26 
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LY50NS’ ENVIRONS OF LONDON ; 

BdiiK an Hintorlcal Account of tbe Tiwns, Vlllajifea and Hamleta In the CouQtle* of Sumr, 
Rem, L»8ex, llene, and Middlesex, S vola. 4U>, PUteK, (pub. at 10[. UU.), cloth, 2L l(h. 

Tbe eame, Inr^ce paper, n vnU rofal -tlo., (pub, at lot Ij* |, cloth, 3(. 3«. 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, 

From (be ConqueAl to tbe Present I’erM. from Tapestry, MSS.. Jtc. ftoyal 4fo, 61 Plates, beau¬ 
tifully llluininated Id Quid and Colours, cloth, (tit, 21 12s, bd. li^2 

WEYRICK'5 PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND AR- 

MDUR, a Critical Inquiry mio Ancient .Armour as it existed Id EuniM, bat paitioularly In Enjt- 
lanJ, from the Norman Cuiiqueet to tbe Ilei^n of Charles 11., wiih a Glotauy, Ike. by Sia SaHuaL 
Rub f) Mb YBi CH, LL I)., r.s.A., Ac , new ar.il irreaily improved Edit ion, corroctea and cniariced 
throu^boui by ibe Author hiiiifielf, ’.vith the assistance of Literary and Antiquarian Prienda, 
(.Albbbt IVav, itc ' 3vuU iiiipcrial , illusrraied by nioi^tban lOO Plates, splendid^ illumi¬ 
nated, mostly In xoln and silver, ex' • .imtc some of rbeilneBt Speciinent existinir in England; 
also a new Plate ui the Tournament oi Lucks and Keys, (pub. at 2li.), balf-bound mon>ecn, ffllt 
edjces, |ll( IDs. IS4A 

6ir IValibh SroTT justly describes this collection as “ rqj mcourAnAiLn aBMOtraT.”— 
Edtnl/ur^fA Kei’iric 4/0^ 

MILLINCEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; 

ConipriBimr Painted Greek Vapes, ^iniuee, busts, Has-Ilehefs, and other Remains of QmlaD 
Art 62 Un;e and beautiJul EntfraMn^H, muslly coloured, mih Letter-preas UeacriplIoDs, Impe¬ 
rial-Ito, (pub. ai U/. Df.|, balf*hiuruccu,-IC l-lg. E</. • InS 

MOSES’ ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS. TRIPODS, PATER^C. 

Ta^zas, Tonibk, Mausnleuuis, £epu cl.ral ChainberH, Cinerary Unis, Sarcophagi, CIppI, ana 
other UruumcniB, iji' rUus, Be\eral ol which are coloured, with Letier-presa, Ly Hurs, small 
SvD., (pub at 6l ], rlnth, U as. 1814 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN ; 

bI'piesentmg, in Hkl very hiirbly liiiihtii'il line Enicruvmgs, by Lh Kbvx, PitioBN, Linniinn, 
G I'uuKK, {Lc., tilt; 1IUI61 reniarkabie Reumins of the .Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and 
Mn-airs of 1 liL' >piini>-li \ i ali«, now rvisi iii|; in ilie Peninsula, incluiilDc the mf^iflceiit Fnlacs 
1)1 Alliiuiibra; the cl•lelllllled Musquu and Briigc al Cordova, the Royal Villa of Generaliffe, and 
the Casa Je Carbon arconipaiued bv Letter tress Itesnriptinns, in 1 vol. atlaa foUo, original and 
bnlhaoi inipr'iSbioUB of the Plates, ^pub at 42^), half nioroccu, 12(. 12s. 161S 

MURPHY'S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, 

plans, Elevatinns.-Seciions, aniV|r^^sDf the' with Its History and Descnption, and an InCro- 
JuL-tory iJiscuiirae on GUTH I C- A lUHl ITE L'TUHE, iiuperial folio, 27 fine Copper Plates, en¬ 
graved by Lowiii, ||iub at bL [is.), ball murocco, 2/ Ss. 17115 

NICOLAS’S (SIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OF THE BUlTlbll EMPIRE, wnb an Acruunt of tbe Medals, Crosses, nnii Hasps wbicii hav b 
bRen conlLin-d for Naval and Miliiary Services, tuk ether with a History uf the Urder of the 
(furlphs of Hanover. 4 vole. iiiiiutIuI 4tri, splendidly primed and Illustrated by numerous tine 
\V Dll Jcuts of Hadyce, Croises, L'uflars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Cla^s, &c , and many large Places, 
lllumiiiaicd in gold and colours, mcludiim luH-lenitib Portraits of Queen Viciona, hince Albert, 
tbe King of llanuver, and the Duhes of Cambridge and Siusex. (Fub. at 14L 1-U.],cloth, with 
morocco bft'iks, of las. bd. Complete to I'H'J 

— the same, with tbe Plates rlehly coloured bni not UlunlnAte^ and without the extra 

portraits, 4 vols. royal 4io, cloth, '4<. 13«.Gd. 

"Sir Ilarne Nicolas has iToduced the Hrst comprehensive Hfttnry of the British Orders of 
Knigbihoodj and il h otu a/t/u most etaborateli/ prepared and epUndidlp printed workt tkat ermtr 
umrri from the Drrs« Tbe Author appears to us to have neglect^ no sources of informatmo, and 
til have rvliHusreil tLem. as lar as regards the general scope and purpose of tba Inquiry. Tha 
Graplncal lllusirHUiina are such as becnine a work of iliis character upon such a aubjeet', ai, of 
course, a lavish cost The resources of the recently revived art of wood-engnTing dtave been 
conibini.'d will' the r^w art of pnntlug In colours, so as to produce a nch effect, almost rivalling 
that of the monastic liluminations. Such a book u sure of a place nt nety preat Ubrary. It con- 
tains matter rnirulated tn Intrrest exiemiive classes oi readers, and we hope by our apociaien to 
excite their curiuaiiy .’’—Quarterly Rmew. ^ 

I^IChoLSON’S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 

3 vdIb. 8to, Fourth Edition, 218 Plates by Luwav, (pub. at 3/.3s ), clotb, IL IBs. lAil 

For rlassical Arch'lecture ibetext book uf the Profession, the most useful Guide to the Student, 
and ilie best Cnnipendlum for the Amateur. An eminent .Archirect boa declared It to be " Dot 
only toe most usclul book of the kind ever published, hut absolutely indispensable to tbe ilu- 
dent." • 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE, THE HOLY LAND, AND THE JEWS. 

By John Kuto, editor of the Pictorial Bible. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, with above 51K) hue Wood- 
cuts Ipub at If. ioi.l, cloiU mlt, ll 5s. 

A work which DO family ahould be Without. It will Interest the child, and Isitruct the i^iikp*. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF bERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 

THE GREAT; includiDr a complete History of the Seveit Yeari’ War. By Paaitcii Kuoli». 
BluMrated by AnoLro IIshiel. Royal 6vo wish abore BCIO Woodcuts (pub. .it 11.8*,), cloth 
KIH, 12s. 184b 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

from the eitabllshmeot of the Franks in Gaul to the period of the French Revolution. By O. M. 
Bosiai and T. Qaspii. 2 vole, imperial 8vo, lllujtrated by upwards of BOO beautl^ Enttrarlnirs 
on wood (pub. at 2l. IBs.), cloth flit, H. Bs. 164S 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF* NAPOLEON. 

By Q. M Bossai. 2 toIs. Imperial Bvo, illustratel by nearly BOO beautiful Eograrlnfs by H dbacb 
T jairBT (pub. at 21. Sa), gilt cloth, If. Is. xhomat, 1840 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. 

ContAinliM Purtraiti of all the ^.uning Horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Lecer Btaket during 
the last Thirteen Tears; and a History of the principal Operations of the TurC By W^ildbabb 
(G eo. TattersalL Esi).). Royal 8vn, contalniu^ 7b beautiful Engravings of Horses, ^er Pictures 
by CoorBB, Ubbbiro, Hadcock, Alhb?<, Ac. Also, fulMeoKib characteristic Portraits uf 
celebrat^ Uvliig SportsmnV! Cracks of the Day”] by Sbiuuub [pub. ai21.!2s.), suaflet cloth, 
gill, IBs. 

PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, 

in Its Western Course , Includlnic particular Descriptions of Richmond. WlniBor, and Hampton 
Court. By Joun Fisu^a Murbat. Illustrated by upwardB'Of IDO very biahly-finished Wool 
EngnTings by Qaain omith, BaAnsTon, liAtiDULLs, Linro:*, and nioer eminent aniits, to 
which are aaded several beautiful Copper and Steel Plate Eni^rmiin.'s by Coobb and others 
One large handsome volume, royal Bvo (pub at If. Bs ), gilt cloth, IDs. Gd. 1MB 

The most beautiful volume of Tupographical Llf^ographs ever produced. 

PINELLI'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, 

l&cludinf bis Carnival, Banditti, &c., 77 Plates, imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, lU, 

Rent, 1840 

PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE 

Is Bceneryand Landscape Gardening; with an Ksaar do the Origin of Taste, and much additional 
matter. By Sir Tbouas Dice Laudkr, Bart, avo, uith 60 beautiful Wood Engravinps by 
MonTAun ^taivlkv [pub. at K. \l|, gilt cloth, I2s. lB-k 2 

PUGIN’S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 

•ettlng forth the Origin, History, and Signifl cation of the various Emblems, Devices, and Symbol¬ 
ic^ Colours, peculiar to Cbristian Deiun of the Middle Ages, llluscrated by nearly Bo Tlates* 
aplendidly printed in gold and colours. Royal 4to, ball' morocco extra, top edges gilt, 7t-7i. 

PUGIN’S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER CABLES, 

aelected from Ancient Examples in England and iSormandy. Royal 4tn, 30 Plates, cloth, If. 1«. 

ia,iu 

PUGIN’S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 

■elected from Ancient Edifices in England; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sectioni. and Farts »• 
large, with Historical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings 1^ Lk Kbvx. 
9 Tols.4ta [pnb. at 12{. 12s.), cloth. ~l. 17s. 6d. 18^ 

PUGIN’S COTHli ORNAMENTS. 

W fine Plates, drawn on S|nQe by J. D. Habdibo and others. Royal 4to, half morocco, 31. it. 1944 

RADCLIFFE’S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, 

Fortheuae of Sportsmen, royalBro., nearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, ftc., 
(p^. at Hi Bs.). ckith gilt, igs. 6(L IS) 

REYNQLD5’ (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS. 

800 MBUtiful E^ravlngs (compnslng nearly 4M) subiectsi after this dsllghlfhl painter, engraved 
on Bteci by 8. W. Reynolds, a vols. folio [pub at 36f.) half bound morocco, gilt edges, 12L 12s. 

REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. 

Comprising his Dbeourses, delivered ai the Hoyal Academy, on tbe Theory and I^ractlce 
lag; his Joon^to Flanders and HoUaod. with Cnticlsmi on Pictures; Du Fresn 

Paiailng, with Notes. To which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Bemarki ... 

of his Princtples and Practice, by Bibcbbt. New Edition. 2 vDla.T<^ap. Bvo, vnth Portrait (pub. 

** Hls admirable Dlicourtes contain such a body of Just cntlclsm, clothed in tuch pernlcuous, 
egsnt, and nervous language, that It is no eiaggerated panegyric to assert, that they will last as 
nd contribute, not less than the productions of his pencil, to rends 


ROBINSON’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE ; 

Bcdnr a Series of Designs for Oroamenial Cottages, In 06 Plates, with Estimates. Fouzth,fMitly 
d.Edition. Royal 4io (pub. at 4(. 4s.),hwmorocoti, 2t. Bs. 

ROBINSON’S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 

66 nates by Haannia and All on. Royal 4to, half morocco, Cl. 2i. 
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ROBINSON’S ORriAMENTAL VILLAS. * 

96 Plates (pub. ai 4i. 4«.|, half morocco, 2^ St. 

ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 

66 ristas [pub. at 9!, ; 2 <.), half morocco, U. Ua. 

ROBINSON’S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 

46 Plates (pub. at il. 2a./, half morocco, U, 11a. 6ij. 

ROBINSON’S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 

Foitnh ElitloD, with additional Plate. 41 Platee (pub. at II. 19a.), hal/bcmod ttnl/bm, II. 4«. 

SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; 

A Banet of 96 (iaATBic iLLoaTBAnona, after Deeigne br the moat eminent Britiab Artlsta. 
including Smirke, Stotbarl, Stephanolf Cooper. Westall, HiUon, Lealie, Brlgga, Corbould, Clint, 
&c., beautifully enmred bv Heath, ^rathacn, Kobiii^jn.Vye, Fioden, Englehart, Armatrong, 
Eolla, and others, (pub. at Bl. Ba.). in a case, with IcatherTiacit, Imperial Bvo, II. la. 

SHAW AND BRIDCENS' DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, 

With Candelabra and interior Decoration, SO Platea, royal 4t^^wb. at 3l. 3a.,), half-bound, oncnt. 

ii. Hi. w. • lasg 

The aame, large paper, Impl. 4tOn the Platea coloured, (pub.at 6l. 6a.),hAU-boand, uneut, 

SHAW’S LUTON CHAPEL, , 

Ita Architecture aod OmamentB, llluetrated lu a aariea of 30 h^hly finlahed Line EngraTisn, 
imperial folio, (pub. at 31. 3a.], half morocco, uncut. If. IQa. l&j 

SMITH’S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 

Coneiiting of Fac-aimilee of IntereatioK Autographe, Scenes of remarkable Hietorlcal Erenta and 
Intereatlbg Localities, Engravings of UId lluuaes, lllu'ninateiand Missal Urnamenti, Aatlfolrias, 
tc. &c.; coutalulng ICHJ Plaics, some illuminated, with uccaatonal letter>presa. In 1 Tolaine 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 31. IMO 

SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY; 

Comprising a Series of highly finished Line EngraTings, representlug the Horse and the Dog, In 
all their vane ties, by the celebraieil engravea Joun Scott, from original pain tings by Reinagle, 
Qllpln, Stubbs, Cooper, and Laoilseer, accumpanieil by a comprehenBive llescrlption by tbe Author 
of the " Bntlab Field Sports," 4tD , with 37 large Copper Plates, and numerous ood Cuta br 
Buruett and others, (pub. at 21.12a Sd.j, cloth gilt, 1( la. 

STOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

147 beautlAilly Amabed Eichings, all nf which are mere or less tlotei, and some of them blghlj 
Illuminated in gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and IntroductioD, by Riupa. FoUo 
(pub. at 19I.I, half morocco, Si it. 

STRUTT’S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; 

Or, Portraits of Forest Trees distinguished for their Antii|ulty, Magnitude, or Beanty^ comprising 
50 very large and highly-fluishel pamters’ Etchings, impsrial foho [pub. at 91. Oa.), half moroccu 
extra, gilt edges, 41, lha. 1838 


STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 

from the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time) with an Ulstorleul and 
Ordilotl Inqdry Into every branch of Costume. New and neatly improved Edition, tritb Crltliral 
and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. Planchb', Esq.. F.S A. 3 vols. ruysJ 4to, 153 Plaies, cloth, 4t. 4i. 
The Plates coloured, Jl. 7s. The Plates splendidly lUumlnated Iff gold, silver, and opaqne coknirB, 
in tbe Uiisal style, 2Ul. 

STRUTT’S RECAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 


. .□ HeniT tbe Eighth, together with many of tbe Great PersonJiRs wer e erndneot 
. their aeveral Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J, R, Flaivcbs', na^, P.SJL. 
j 4t& 73 Plates, cloth, 21. 2i. Tbs rlatei coloured, 4l. 4s. Bplendldly illuminated, uniform 
the Dresses, 121.12i. 1S43 


.eWSiS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. • 

S4 fine Urge Copper-plAte Engravlngi. Imperial folio (pub, at 41.4i.), boardf letther back, 

11. Hi. U. 


The ori^nal edition of thh fine old work, whioh la IndispenBable to artiita. It baa long bera 
oousidered rare. 


TAYlibR'S HrSTORY O^^THE HNE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

9 t 91 |. pMtSvo, WDodeuta (pb. at It. Ir), doth, :<r, 1841 

"TkB boat viow of the stite of modern art'*—Dwdted Bfsfsi Gatrfte. 


TOD’S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJABTIHAN ; 

UB. THE LENTBAL llSU WEsTEaN " IPOOT STATEa OF INDI , , 
CaLL£p RAJFOD’^ANij.,. jBr Lleut..ColoD J.Ton, mao/ yean reaidnni La B 
fblitl^a Afenl. i vole, imhei^ ito, embelllsL d with above ie excremaly heantUhl 
lagd by {txn^ih, and capltu huge foldbAg maps, (pub.at U. Be.), cloth, SLS*. 
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WALXER’S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. 

'‘'•(B'rd b 7 a crltlcaJ Vkw of the ^oeral namoDtiv S«Mtf, bf Lbohaaho oa 

MCI, Mbkos, WiHcaiLiiAiiH. Hom. HoBABTa. Bitaam, Kribbt, Auaoa, ind otbart. Nw 
^tioD, rayaJ Sro, illuBirat«d br B baaudful Pkta^ aftei drAvio^ from Ufa by H. HDWA.aD, 
by Qauci and Lanb (pub at ».). fill cloLh, IL U l§4fi 

WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, 

iLLiiBTaATBD EDITION, compIctc, With ladoun oS *'Sabiwta,* " Flm Liaok'* and a Table ol 
Scrlptum, B*o^ priuted In a varT larf** and boaotifol type, embfdliakod wlik M bautifiil Wnad 
Cuu by Martin, WeatalLaad otbera, (pub. at II. li.), fut [JotbL,7i. 6d. 

WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Compli'ie; coDtaiiiiDf borb tbe AptiquiUea and the Wan of tba Jewt. S Tola. BTo, luiBdaoinsiT 
pnnUNl, ambeUiahed witb beauUful Wood EnfraTlngi, by nriooi AiUata, (pab. at 1J.4B.), clotb 
boarda, elefaoily fill, 14 a. l ^ 1846 

WICHTWICK'S PALACE OF^ARCHITECTURE, 

A Romancic of Art and Hktory. Imperial Bro, with 811 lUnatratlaxub Btaal Pltfaa, Wood- 
cuta. (pnb. at fli. 12a. &!L). clotb, iL ba. . I84b 

WILD’S ARCHITECTURE GRANDEUR * 

or BelfioiD, Gennany, and France, 84 fins Plnlea by La Kan, ICc. Imperial 4to [pub. at IL la a.), 
L^ftoorocoo, 1^ 

WILD’S FOREIGN CATHEdAaLS, 

13 Plain, coliHired and mounted like Urawinga, In a bandaome portfolio (pttb. at UL 12a), Imp^ 
rial folio, 6L be. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, 

&4 beau'lfu) Line Enfrafinp;! by MiLLia, HnaiauaBB. and othm. 1 Tola.lmpsriil Bro, (pub. 
al il. df.), bal/bound morocco extra, fill edfea, 3Z. 13<. U. L88tt 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA 

AJ4U BALBEC. 3 volt, in 1, Imperial f <lio, conuunlof llO fine Cfopoer plate Eofrarisfa, aome 
eery large and folding, (pub. at 7'-7*-J, half morocco, uncut, U. I3i. M. 1BZ7 


iB-stiiral agticultutr, &c. 


ANDREWS’ FIGURES OF HEATHS, 

With BcmilAc DeBcnptioBt. 6 rola. royal 6 to. with 300 beatUlAtUy ooltmnd Flatmb (pob. at 
IbL). i'loth.cllt.7[. Ik. 1546 

BARTON AND CASTLE^S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA: 

OR. UI5T0B1 OP THE MEDICINAL PLANTS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 8rola.Bfo, Ulna, 
uaied by upward! of 3ni Coloured Pigorci of Flanti, (pub. at 31.aa.), clotL IL Ida. 1546 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

In arblch ihe ebaracte a of eacn Oenua an dlaplayed lo the moil elaboraie manner. In a aeriea of 
magnlded Olaaecclona and Pigurea, blffaly finlriied In Colouri. Impcaial Svo, Flat^ IlL IfflHA? 

BEECHEY.-BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BECCHEY'S VOYAGE, 

r^omphdoE an Accouni of the Pbanu collected by MiAan. Lai and Coi.Lia, and oihar Ofloa n qL 
tbe ExpefTtloo, duUng the Voyage !■< tbr Pacl&e aaid Behriitf'i Btndta. By Sir Wru.mr 
>aCMaoa HooEsa, and 0. A. W. Aenott, Eaa., lliaainUad by iw PUtaa, baantifallj angraved, 
ColDplne In 10 parta, 4to (pub. ai 71-Ik.), 5(. U81-41 

■EECHEV.—ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEV'S VOYAGE, 

CompiM fbocB the Collecilotia and Noiea of Captalii BaaciiT and tbe BdeBOde OeDCksneu 
wKn aoeosi^nled the Eipedl^loii. Tbe Hajoroalia, by Dr.BjcBABoaoBi Oraltholoiy, ByR< A. 

Viaoae, Bea.{ Plahea, br O.T Lat, Eaa., and E. T. Bbbbbwl Ebq ^. 

Owaa. Ba«.; Icmlaa, by Job* En^an Oaai, Eaa.i Bbal^ ly 
Geology, by tbe Ib». Or. BucaLAea. 4u, lUuetraiM ^47 PUtni, 

Htfiirca, haainriftill/ coloured by Bowiaai, (pub. at bL be.), aloih. IL I 

BOLTON’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONO BIRDS. 

ei^ Fniakitall 
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BROWN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND /VND FRESH WATER SHELLS 

OP QREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, with DeMriptl ns, Kiwi Loc&liti«f at »1\ tha 

Speclei. Hcyil Svq, roDtAinlUK no TJ Iwe Platea, ^ Fl^rea of all ihe known BrltUh Bpectei, 
in thfilr full site, accumely drawn from^ature, (pub. at 16*.)> cloth, IOl M. IMA 

CURTIS'S FLORA L0NDINENSI5; 

Baviaed and Improved by Oa< aat GaAvai, extended and eonhaued by Sb W. Jaoiiob 
H ooKaa ; comprlBlnK the Hitiory of I’limta indl^euoua to Qreat Brl'ain, with iDleaea; lbs 
Prawinirs made by Bidkduau Kdwardb aod Lindlii. 5 toIj. royal folio (or 109 paru), con- 
'^ainlna 947 I’laiee, echlbitluK tb: l\ill iiarural me of EBob^'FlAni, vUb inunlfiMl DUaectlone of 
Ibe Parra of Ppiclincailoa, Ac , all beautifully coloured, (pub. ai S7f Af. In partaj, half bound 
TDorocco. top (pli, 'dtil. IBb 

OENNY-MONOCRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNI>C, OR BRITISH 

SPECIES UP PARASITE INSECTS (rmhUihed under the »atrona|a of Uw BrftJeb L _- 

tion), Bro. nunifroua beautifuUy coloured platea of Lic^ cftcaloin^ tevei^ hundred mafnlfled 
dtfUfea. cloth, W Hr. 6d. 1M3 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF INDIA. 

Enlarfred by J I). Wk^twoup, Eaq , KLS 4to. with p^HjMCOQtalitlng'upward* of 100 
aitcly colour^ Afurea (pub.ntHI y.|, cloth, ^It reducedxO?. . IMS 

DONOVAN'S WATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. 

Ealarj^Ll, by J U uaTwuon, Eai| , F.L.S , 4 to. with 50 platei, contaiDiii|( upward* of 13D ezqv> 
■iiely coloured hiTLircs (pub* at CC iw,), L'lulh. ffUt, 2l. 5*. p 1841 

" Doiiovun'a wurkt* on llie liiaecte uf India aud Chioa, are iplendlily Uluatrated and excmnely 
uaeful iVaruruli** 

“The entoniDlociral plates nf our countryman Donovan, are hi{^hly coloured, elegant, and a*e- 
ful, eBpecially tlinse contained In Li* quarto volumes (IntecU of India and China), when a great 
number of epeciesare dcliueated lur the hrst 

DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HI-STORY. 

VU.—Insects, 19 vnls —Birus, 10 vols.—Shells, 5 vola—Flsbet, S Toll—Quadrupeds, 3 Tola—toge* 
tier 39 vuls.dvQ, coiuuninK 1111.4 Ueaurituliy colourel plates (pub.at&ftl 9*.),bdi. QI.IT*. TbeBaiaa 
aet nf 39 vols. hnuDil in 21, [pub at Jl-ll Ifu ), half green momcto extra, gilt edgea giit back*, 9Ut. 
Any of the classes iiiuy be had separately. ^ 

DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; 

Whereto art exhibited upwards of TilM) cxntic Insects, of the East and West IndJei, China, New 
Holland, North snl South .America, Germany, ftc. By J. 0. WasTWono, Eeu., P.L.S., Secretary 
of the EniomologicaJ Society, Ar .1 vols. ^to, ISO Plates, most beautifully coloured, cooiainiof 
above 6li0 tlgures of Insects, (originally pub at IjI. ISt ), half bound mriroeco, 6f. 19*. Sd. lE^ 

EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. 

A Discourse of Forest Trees, and tbe Propagation of Timber, a PhlloBtiphlcal Discome of the 
Eartb, with Life of the Author, and Notes ny Dr. A. Honier, 2 vols. royal 4U>. Fifth improved 
Edition, with 46 plates (pub. at 9i.|, clotn, 2f. IB% 

CREVILLE'S CRYPTOCAMIC FLORA, 

Comprising che Principal Species found In Great Britain, Inclusive of all the New Bpeeiei recntlr 
disr.Dvereil in Scotland vols. royal 8vu, 380 beautlitiUy coloured Plates, (pub. at 161. IS*.), bau 
morocco, 9«. IBS3-8 

This, though a complete Work In itsflf, form* an almost Indlsponsable Sapplemmt lo the 
ihirty-Bix Trirum''s of sowerby's English Botany, which does not comprebend Cryptogwnou 
Plants It IS one oi the most sclentmc and best executed work* on Indigenous Botany ever pro¬ 
duced in this country. * 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES, 

Their Natural llistiry, together with the Plant* on which they feed; New and greatly Im pw vud 
EdltloD, by J. 0. VABeTWuum Keq , F.L.6., &«., in 1 vol. sm. folio, with 44 pUlea, oo&cainRiK 
above 4(10 figures of Moth*. Butterflies, CacerpiUars, &c., and tbe Plant* on whl^ they foeA 
exquisitely coloured after the urlfriosl drawings, hair-bound morocco, 4l. 4i. * 1840 

This extremely beauilfiil work Is the only ous which contains our EngUsh Maths and Buttar- 
flles of the full natural site, in all thslr ebange* of CaterplUar, ChryitUi, Sc., with thaplanu on 
which they feed. 

"riOOKER AND CREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR, FIcOrES OF FERNS. 

With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altojrcther unnoticed by Botanist*, or have 
not been correctly figured. 2 vols. folio, with 340 beautuully coloured Plata*, (pub. at SL 4*.J. 
half morocco, glU edg^ 131.12i. IBB-fl 

The grandest md most valuable of the many SGleetlflc Worh* produeed by Sir William Hooker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, 

Containing Figure* and Desrrlptlon* of Eare, or dDmiwIsc intcresttsg Enctie Plasta, eapedally 
of inch a* are leicrvlDg of being culDvaled in onr OErdna*. 3 vol*. imperial Svo, e opui m nir SB 
large and benudfully coloured PlaUs, (pub. at 16L). cloth, OL S*. UBS-iBl? 

This U the most superb and attrasUve of all Dr. Hooker’i valuable work*, 

'*Tbe 'Exolie Ftara,' by DaBnoker, is Ilka that uf all the Botanical publlcwtkinB of th* illdb. 
MgmUa aaibor, exoml«Dt(lBd It aasumas an appearance of flniih and perfectioa to wWek 
n^a- tba Botinioal lUffailiH nor Eagiatar cao uiernaliy lay claim."—X wa d oa . 
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CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS 


HOOICER't JOURNAL OF SOTANY : 

OwMatefl Wiffvrm tnil Dotcrtinioiu erf nea Plntta m retemiBBtid tbeoikelm bj tbvir noveltr, 
5 frtJT. (of7, Of bf the uom lo which therjwre mpplled to th« Art*, In Medicine, and lo 

lVaDM^e*Economr 1 tofrether with occ«kkinal Bht«iileal Netleci and Inlbmutloii, inii mca- 
■tw) Portraiti and MeoToin of emloeoi fiolkalita. 4 toU. 9ra, niUBOroiu plAtea. oome coloufcd, 
(p«b. at 9L), rlDih. IL iaS4>49 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY; 

CootalauiE Plironanod Dcaorlpchmi of PUtaU, which ROomniBnd thsnuelfwi bf their dd' 
raritp, or eiitDr 7 , or bp the tmia to which they are applied In the ArU, In and I 

Dontutic Eeooiimr. together wub occuional BotaBlcal Nutli>ei aad iDformaUan, Includisc manp 
emhuble CoaiDUliicBtioDi from diatlDgulahed Bcieotiflc Tnvellen. Ccmpleu in 3 thiu tdIi. 
rofml 9TO, with lU plat4a> manp floelp coloured (pub. at bL b«.), gUt cloth. 31. ia«. 0d. ltEIO-3S 

HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALUAMERICANA: 

0& THE BOTANT OP BUiriBH NORTH AMERICA lUuatnt^ by 140 plntea, eompleta 
in Twedte Parta, mral 4U> (puh. a*IZt lai.), 61. Tbe Twelve Parti oumplote, done op In 3 roll, 
inyml 4io, extra cloth, 8L 1839-40 


HUiSH ON BEES; » 

THE IB NATURAL AND OEfTERAL MANAGEMENT. New and intlly im. 

fioivd B4ttln, nontataihm alio Che latast Diaoovehea and Impnrvemtrati In e^erj depaitmsat of 
the Ajdaiy^with a daacTlptkm of tbe moit approved Bitbi aov In uae, thick 13mo, rortralt and 
■amowga WoodcBU (pun. at lOt. 6d,). cloth ^t, 111. K 1M4 

LATHAM’S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 

Being the Nalnral Uiiuiry and DefwrtpClOD of all the Birda (abore four tbouaand) hitherto known 
or daacribed br Neniraliata. with the BjnDDraniof preceding Wiiten; the lecuad enlarged and 
imntmpd Bdlllon, csmprchcDdiDg all tbe oiicovenet In UmiLbology lubaetiueDt to the former 
pnDlicatioD. and a Deneral Index. II toIi in in, 4to, with upaardi 3f 300 coloured Plates, 
leCtcred Ipab. at Hi. Sa), cloth, 7L I7i. dd. Wtndutfrr, Itni-SR The tame with the plain ruul- 
altalj ooioured Uka drawinga, 11 vola kn 10, elegantly h/.-bound, green morocco, gUl edges, 13(.13«. 

UNOLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS : 

OR, PIQURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OP THE MOST IMPORTANT VABIETTES OP 
FBUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 3 role, royal Hro, containing Ib3 molt b«au- 
ttfhUj eoloured platoa, ebkeAy by Mas Wtrasai, Artist to the Horticultural Sctclety. (pub at 
llkL itel, haU-bouiML morocco extra, gUi edge*, 31. bi 1641 

•TWala an exitalaltoly beaullfa] work. Every plate Is lik? a highly flnUhed drawing, almliar 
to tbcM In the Uordcultural Tranaactioni.*’ 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, 

r Popular Deacriptioiii, Talea, and AnecdotM of more than Five Huodred Anijaala, eompr^ 
Uig ^ the ^uadnipeda, Birds, Fishes, Ilrptlles, Insect*, he., of which a bnowled^ it Inus* 
blr In pobte education. With Indexes of SdenClAc and Popular Names, an En>>auBtion of 

_.1, and an Appenlii of Fabulous Animals, Illustrated by upward of 400 beaul&i woodcuta 

f Bswica. Haavai, WBiMPsa, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, andworrected 
ic present state of Zmlogieal Kuowledge. In one thick vol. post 6vo, gilt ciotn, 7*< m. 1641 


MANTELL’5 (DR.I NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. 

DAL6 UP CHEATIGN, or First Leatons In Oeolo^, and in tbe Staly of Ornnic 
iBcIndlng Geological Excarvion* to the Isle of Sheppr, Brighton, Lewes, Tflnte 
«ure•^ wdamwood Torest, tfarrinnlon, Swindon, Caine, Bath, nriato), CUfUm, Mating C^tch 
HIU, By UiDBOR Axoiaaon MaaTBLL, Esq. LL.Dm Ac. Two thick vola foolscap 

B*o^ wtih Dolotuwd Plntoa, uid several hundr^ beaatlfol Wondcata uf FobxII Bmnaina, c oth gilL 
IL1*. 1644 


MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, 

Or a KunilUr Eapoaiikm si Geologteal PbenoBuma. Sixth greatly ndarved and imprtrved 
Eddtlaa. 3 voia pok hvo, coloured PUtos, and upward* of 3U0 Woodcuta, gilt cloth, 16*. 1848 


MANTELL’S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
>iiA Ak»nx the sdjateBt Coast of Dometahirc. In 1 voL poxt 6vo, with nujiurDua beautlfftt^ 
awecitmd woodcuta, and a Oeolog^eal Map, cloth gUt, Uh. 1B47 

NATURAL HMTORY OF BRITIfH BIRDS: 

PSATUEEED TRIBES OP THE BRITIBB IBLANOS. New Edition, 

thaWaf beautifully coloond (pub. at It. B*.), cloth gilt, 1&*. 

* Thi* ta, tritbout any encJ))tion, the most cruly charming work an Ornithology wbkh ha* 
tithiHi,i aspeand. mnn the days oMPlUoaghIv downwarot Other authon dascribo, Mudle 
fHaU] KMT aotbora ^v* tbe husl^ Mudle toe kerB«L We most baartUy eoncur **Ub tha 
wak>a I nil I Miifl of this work by Lelrt Hunt (a kindred spirit) in the flrsl ikr number* of hi* 
ifcht jd»BaaBt iow^a/oB rea/ . ^e deeefipthm of Bewie)i.' PeBDaiit, Lewlo, '' intaxu, and 
B*Mi WUioo, adll sot for an IniUBt stand compariaensvlih Abe opijdwtiniBii hBawi 

lla^lo'* ' Imnf pea.’«* It baa bort called. Waitie not aHunSited **ilh eanr aa 
ittAa* hea tuy of Biyle srith ■trengA aad agre erf eat — M b ' b» woo* 
fPnidr* OrmiMiv^aii ^Ids. 


‘IM 

^lk*tDUJlr « 
he painxa.*— 


ini of 
aasbnrwbo so 
not spaslfF* 
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RICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY FOR BECIMNER7, 


MuMam).'' Secoad^liliou. coDailer&bly eola^ei and improred. One thick vol. poit Sti», 
tnted by upvB/da of280 Woodcuta Ipub at 10«. &J.), cloth, 7*. 1846 

SELBY’S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 

A moat manMoent work of the PiimrcR of Brlilab Birde, contalalnirexmet and fidthfa] rcprewnta* 
tinni in tbelr full natil^ site, of lU the known apeciei foisd In Great Britain, 383'FIrarei In '£9 
bmutlAilly coloured Platen. Zvula. elephant folio, elegantly bal/ bound morocco (puD. at Ki&l.), 
flit back and gilt edg»■, 311. IIW. IhM 

“ The jrr&DilMt work on Omltholo^ pnbUabed in thla country, the same for Britlah Birds that 
Auduboiva ia for the birds of America. Every figure, excepting in a very ferw Instancei of ex* 
tremelr large birds, is of the full naturel size, b^utifully and accurately drawn, with all the spirit 
of 11^." —Text Book. ^ % 


Buu V. Ill Bi^uu B (.ouipanauu, m iiuuui. Biij' ci.ii|>BC iii lie lUBiic, w iiu luc uiuai lusauiuvcui vruitov- 

logical llluBtrailone of tbe French school. Mr. Selb^’ has and deaerredly ranked high aa a 
scientific natursilst.”—Blac/kwocxf « AfopmiTie. 


SELBY’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 

2 voU 9vn. Second Edition (pub. at It 1*.), boards, 12<. 2833 

SIBTHORP'S FLORA OR/ECA. , 

The most costly and magnifirent Botanical work ever published. 10 vols. folio, with 10Q0 bean* 
tlfully coloured PlatcB. half bound morocco, publishing by subscription, and t^ number strictly 
limited to those subacribed for (pub at 

Separate ProspectUBee of this work are now ready (or delivery. Only forty copies of the original 
stncli BiristB. No greater number of Bubsmbers' nsmeB can therefore be received. 

SIBTHORP’S FLOR/E Cft«;C/C PRODROMUS. 

Slve Plaotarum omnium Eniuneratio, quas in Proviociis aut InBolia Graclx invenlt Jon. Sib- 
inoar: Cbaracteres et Synonyma omnium cum AnnoUiUonibuB Jac.Edv. S.ijith. Four parts. 
In 3 thick vols 9vo (pub. at 21. 2j.) 14s. Lvndxn*, 1916 

SOWERBY’S MANUAL OF CONCMOLOCY. 

Containing a complete Introduction tn the Science, Illustrated by upwards of fiSO Figures of 
Ehelis, elcbed on copper-jilatCB, in which the moit characienetic examples are given of all the 
Oeuera established up to lEe present time, arranged In Lamarckian Urder, accomppuled by eppinua 
ExplanatloDB; Obeervotioas reaucctlng tbc Geographical or Geological diBtrlbutioo of each; 
Tabular Views of the SyRtems of Lamarck and I)e nlainville, a GloBsarv of Technical Terms, Ac. 
New Edition, considerably enUrged and improved, with numerous woiuIcutB in the text, now first 
added, Bvu, cloth) 18 b. llie plates coloured, cknb, U. ig*. 1843 

BOWERBY'S CONCHOLDCICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 

OR. COLOURED FIGURES OF ALL THE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete 
In /too Shells, 6vd, comprislag several thousand Figures, in parts, all beautifully culoured [pun. at 
16I.),7M0>- 1841-46 


SPRY’S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED. 

Containing Figures and Descriptions of ail the Genera nf Britisb Beetles, edited 9 bi7CEABD« 
Bto, with IM ]HBtes, comprising 538 figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn 
(pub. at 21. 2s.), cloth, 11. U. 1840 

" The most peifect work yat published in this department of British Entomology.** 

STEPHENS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 

U voU Svo, IIM) coloured Plates (pub. at 211 ), half-bound, Bs. 

Or separately, Larin oPTBaa, 4 vole.,41.44. Colkoptrea, fivula.,4L4s. DiBKAPTima, OsvBor. 
Nbubup., diL. 1 voL, ll. Is UvMENOPTBBA, 2 vols , 21. 2s. 


SWAINSON’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOCY; ^ 

oi rUil'IlES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF RARE. BEADTIFDL, OR TrN®EBCBIBED 
SHELLS Itoral 4to, containing 94 large and baautifUUy coloured figures of BhsUs, half-hound 
morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 31. 5<.). 21. l2s. fid. 


•WAINSON’S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS ; •_ 

oa ORIGINAL FIGURES AND DESCRIFTIONS OF NEW. aARE, OB INTERESTING 
AmMALS, selected chiefly ^m the Classes of Omlihology, Entomologr, and Concbology. 5 
vdIs. royal 8vo, containing 319 finely coloured plates, (pub. at Ifii. 16s.). hadf-boand morocco, gilt 
ad^. iL Els. ^ 

SWEET’S FLORA AUSTRALASIBA ; „ , 

□a A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR CURIOUS BLANT9, Natlrei of New 
and the South Saa Islands, la Not. forming aue voL royal 9»o, Bomplete, with 86 beantrniw 
coloured plates (pub. at 31. Ifis.). cloth, IL 16s. * IffiJ-a 


SWIprr’S CISTINE/E; 

OR. NATURAL ORDER 


cTC NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 80 Nm. otb 

BTO, complete, ^ih 112 beavitlfully coloured plate* (pub. at 61. 5i.). cloth, 2L ita. ItCS 

" One of the moat Interesting, and lucheito the scarcest of Mr. Sweet’s beautiful puhBcatkmfc* 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BELBORNE. 

By Sib W. Japiuhe, 18mo, many pretty Woodcuts by BaAifSTOJ* (pub. at &#.), 
With the Plates beautifully coloured, ISmo (pub. at "s 6d.), gilt cloth, os. 


cli^ 3s. 6d. 

lEBfl 
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Catalogue op new books 


fSlimWmtQW iEngUisti HitrLaturr; 

INCLITDINGI 

HI8T0RT, BIOGRAPBT, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POBTHT, AND THE 

DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 

r 


BACON’S WORKS. 

Both Eoflkh ud L^tin. WIA u IntrodoctoTy Ea*r, iii4 Doptciu Indanwi. Compicrte Ib 
S Imrve vMk Iniperui Sro, Pt>rtimlt, |pab. bI tL 2«.), rioth, it. 16t. 18B8 

BACON’S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, 

With Memulr utd Not«« b;, Ur. Tajlor. Squmn l2mo^ wilhM Wuftdouu, [pab. al 4&), ornametiUl 
wrapper, 3«. ]B40 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 

Prom A.D. irMi to IIUO. By JosirB Allbii, of Orceowlcb Ro«|rtUL 9 thick ele||aiitly<-priiit«d 
voU. f jolccap hvo, llliuirmlcd by M Ponnlu of BniUh Admiralt, beautifully eafTaved oft Steel, 
and Bumereua noodcuta of Battle*, [pub. at 11. la.), cloth fUt, 14a, UMS 

*Theae eolume* are iDTiIuable; they ooatala the Tary pith and iiLamrr of oar bat Naval 
Hiatortea and ChroDicle* *— 

e heat and moat complete rcpoaltory of the niumpha of the Brltlah Nary which haa yet 
from the prcJUL”— 'Uaifed &rme« Geaeffv. r 

BOOK OF THE COURT: 

RxhibiUAC the Hlatory, Dudea, aod PrlvUegea of tha aerml Haoki of the Eoirllik NobUlty tad 
BCDtry, particularly of the Oreat OOlcera of State, and Uemberf of cbe Boyal Houaeboid, lu- 
dudio^ the vaiiiia* Panoi of Court Etiquette, Tablea of Precedeucy, Hules to be obamed at 
Leveea aod Drawtor Hooma, ftc., with an Introduclory Eaaar ob Begal State and CeimoBlal. 
and a foU Account or the Coronation Ceremony. Dedicated oy command to her Ua^ity, Sro,, 
efa^anUy printed, (pub. at Ida.), cloth rlli, 7 §. IMA 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON ; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CHOKER. 

lnmirpor«dtiJ| hi* Tour to Ibe Hebridea, and accompanied by the Corameataiiaa of all preovdlaf 
Editora; with uumenma additiruial Motca and Illuatrmtlve Anecdotal; to which are added,Two 
Bapplementary Voiumea of Aoecdotea by Uawiiai, Piuaii. MuarHi, Trial. AirnoLDi, 
Stbivib I, and otbsra. ID voli. l2ino, Uliutrated by upvardi of M Viewa, Portndta and Bhoeu 
of Aatufriphi, Dnely enfraved on Steel, from Drawlnn uy BtanfielA Hardisf, &c.. cloth, r«dac^ 
toRlw. IMS 

TbUi new. Improved, and areally enlaiwcd edition, betudfully printed In tha popoiar form of 
Bb Waller Scott, and B^n^i^Wurka, !■ Juit lucb an edition ai Dr. JobnioD himi^ Iot^ and 
rocxtuimerided. I n one of the Am recorded lu the lupplementary voiutnea of Uie preaent oditiali, he 
•aya: “Boohi that you may carry to Ibe Bre, and bnlil readily In Jour hand, ire tha moat Qiefol 
after alL Such booai form the m,au of ifeneral and eaiy madins.’' 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, 

One itoq^ cLuacly, but eleiraatly pr<ntpd toL, foolacap 12mo., with Anc Dqueatflaa Fmtralt of 
Napolaonul Pmotliplece, [pub. al bi.j, cloth, Ba. M. 1044 

BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUltlEB, 

Cnatcnni, Ceremontea, ud Superatltioui of England, Snotland, and iKlud; rrrtied tnd oo% a 
■Iderably enlarged by vlr Hoory EUii, S voU. in^Uara l3mo., New Kdltlan, with 40 WoDdone 
XUaftrmdoot, (pub. at 111.), oniamantal wrapper. Ilk. 1844 


BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, 

Coatalwlna the oumpieieworkiof ihe priwipal Englub poeta, bom Hilton to Xlrke White. 4 rola 
poat 8vo TaUc of Standard LdbraryJ, piifited In a very imall but beaittlful type, S MadaUlH 
Portnlta [puk at U. Si.). cloth^lM. 

BROWNrS (SIR THOMAS WORKS, COMPLETE. 

laclndi^ kl* Vulgar Errora, Aeltglo IdedlcL Um Burial, Chiii ' 

Aouraala nd Tracta, many of tbem hitherto Unpubtlilied. The whole collected and br 

Buiun WiLtin, F,L,S. 4 rola Srw Sne Ponrali, (pnb. at ?1. M.), cloi^ iL 111. M. 

Bb Tkomaa Browne, the contemporary of Jmnay Taylor, Boohe, Bacon, Seiden, and Bobert 

-is itsdottbtedly oes lirf the omat eloqueni and pnetioal of that great Utemr va. HU 

thewfbu am oftea (nil/ aabluae, and alwnyi nonfeyed la the moat Impreulve Uofuage.''— 
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BUCKINGHAM’S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTIC, AND DESCRIPTIVE, 

TIli Nortbem 8 toIi.: Eiitenyasd WciIctd BUtM, 9 voli.j, Southn-D or SUve Btiim. 

9 toIl ( CuMwU, Noti Beotia, New Bruoswlck, anil the otbpr Brlllih Prurlnrn in North Amenra, 

1 voL Tognther 9 itoat tdU. Btc, nomeniai fine EognTiDgt, (pub. at 5l. IQi. Sd.), cloth, 21,12« 5^ 

lMI-43 

“ Hr. Bocklngham ixiea dellbermtelf through the States, treating of all, bliioncallr anil Biatla* 
tlcaUp^f their riM and prorma, their manofacturea, trade, popalatlon, topompny, fertility, 
reauorcea, morala, manaera, eaunation, and h forth. ifULootiiaM »fU bw/ntma a $tortko»m ^ 
ftnowladpr.”—* 

* K. very entire and comprehenilre view of the United States, ililfently ecdlected by a man of 
great armtesesB and Dbeerratloti .”—lAteraiy OoMttt. 

BURKE’S (EDMUND) WORKS. 

With a Biographical and Critical InCrodnctlon by Bosia^ 9 roll. Impoial Bro,^lonely but 
ily printed, (pab. at al. Zf.), cloth. If. IQs. • * INI 

BURKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Cnmpriilng a Registry of all Armorial Bear- 
Creeti, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the rgnOTt Time, inelading the late Oranta 
e Colley of Anns. With an Introduction to Heraldir, snei s Dirtlonart' of Terms. Third 
> 0 , with 1 Supplraient. One very large roL imnerlal ^-o, heaurirullv printed In small ttw, 
able columni, by Wbittirshaij, embellisheu with sn elaboraie rrontispiece, richly Ulu- 
ted Id gold and colours also Woodcuts, (pub. at 21. 3s.), cloth glU, IL &i. IB44 

The most elaborate aiil usefol Work of the kind ever pubRshed It contalos upwards of 
80,000 armorial besgiiin and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Oulllim, Edmond¬ 
son, Collins, Nisbet, BerryjJlobMm and others, besides many thousand names which have never 
appeared lu any previous Work. This volume, in foct, In a small compais, but without abridg¬ 
ment, Dontains mure than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNS’ WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES 

BY SIR WALTER BCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH. LOCKHART, Ac. Royal Bvo, 
floe Portrait and PlMes, (pub. at ISi.), cloth, uniform with Byrnn, Ids. 6d. IB4S 

This b posItiveW the only complete edition of Burns, in a slnRle volume, Bvo. It contains not 
osW e v e r y scrap which Bums e^er wrote, whether prose or vene, out also • considerable number 
of Scotch national airs, collected and ilUsiretedhy him (not given elseaherd and full and loicmt- 
ing accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writlnn. Toe very complete and 
Interastlng Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies IN pages, and tlie Indices and Glossary are 
very copious. The whole forms a luick glegunlly printed volume, eiiendlog in all id NR psges. 
The other editions, Including one ni'bllsbM in ilmilsr shape, with an abridgmeni of the Life by 
Allan Cunningham, comprised In only d7 pages, and the whole volume in only SCM pages, do Doc 
contain above two-thirds of the above. 

CAMPULL'S LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. 

WRh Notlees of Boccacdo and hie illustrious Contemporaries. Secoul Edition. 2 roll. Bro, fine 
Fnnniti and Plates, (pub. at 1(. lli. 5d.), cloth, izs. IMS 

CHANNINC’5 COMPLETE WORKS, THE LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete to tbs Time ufhls Decease Printed from the Author’s rorrected Copies, transmitted to 
the English Publishers hr the Author hlmaell 6 vols. post Bvo, haadsnmely priutt^ with a flue 
Fartrait, (pub. it 3(. 2i.), cloth, H. is. IB4 b 

” Chinning li unquestluDably the^nrif arnfer o/thi agt."—FTazrr’a flfapuiar. * 

CHATHAM PAPERS* _ 

Balnc the Correspondenee of WllUtro Pitt, Earl ot Chatham. Edited by the Exeentun of his 
Bon. John Earl or Cbatbini, and published from the Onginal Manuscripii in thpir poisessioo. 
4 roll, hro, (pub. at 3i. 12i.), clulb, If. m tfarroy, IKM-tA 

“k produc'loD of greater historical Interest could hardly be iDuglned. It b a standard work, 
which will directly pass Into every library."—Iiferary Gatettv. 

" There b hardly any man In modem times who Alls so large a space in our Atory, and of 
whom we know so Utile, as Lord Cbstbsm , he was the greatest Staieanian and Orator 'bat tins 
Buuniry ever produced. We regisrd this Work, therefore, as one of the greatest value."—ErJie- 
kerpk Asvteie. 

’ iHATTERTON’S WORKS, 

Both Prose and Poetical, including his Letlen; vritb Nntirei uf bli Life, History of rhe Bowler 
Uanuvvarsy. and Noies Critical ud Explanatory. 9 vols. post Bvo, elenotly printed, «uh 
Engruved rac-simlies ol Cbttier'Dii » Uandu-riilogand the Rowley MSS. (Pub. at 1m.], cloih.hs. 
lATgu Pi^er, 2 vols. crown Bvo, (pub. at U. Ii.|, clotn, 12s. 1B43 

’’WartoD, Malone, Croft, Dr Knoi, Dr. Sherwin. and other% In prose; aod Scott, Wordsworth, 
KIrke White. Uonigonierr, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats, in verse; have conferred lasting lflaaar> 
talicy upon the Poems of Cbauarton.” 

‘’Chattenon'i was a genius like that of Homer and Shakspeexe. nhich appears not ahena 
aB0B in many ceoturiei." — PierriMu Knox. 


COf>PER’S (J. F.l HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AJCBBICA, from the Earlknl Fethid to tha Peace of IB16,9 rola. Bvn« (pub. at If, IBa), gUl 
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CATALOGUE OP NEW BOOKS 


COPLEV'8 (FORMERLY MES. HEWLCTT) HISTOHV OF SLAVERY AND 

iSdlifa»-<rkkMAppaa<lio.tLfcfc*o>*il>ro^apg)N«rp«Ug#OI»tooii. 
uinb-tt4i.)rOlo«]L4«-6iL 1S9 

COSTELLO’S SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, 

Pn» die time of the TxoubadOBn to the Hai^of Ucory iV^ poet »vo.,trtth4 Pletoa, ^piU). it 
lOe. 6d.), cloth 7«> ISK 

COWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS, EDITED BY SOUTHEY; 

Compruiog hie Poeou. Uimapoadaoce. end TmncUtknii; wltb « lift of the Authoi'. 11 role, 
poet 8^0, cmbellUhed with Dumeroiu aqoiaite Engrevinye, efter the telyu of Habtbi, (pub. 
•tax. lbe.)> cloth. UL be. I9lh.7 

Thli U the onlj compile edition of Cowprr*i Worhe. proie end po«di»i, which hee pTir 
been giw to the wcodd. Mnnjr tbesi ere edU exeltuir^ ooiTrlfht, ead ooneeqonstly ouaiot 
eppear iCmny other edldoou ' 

CRAWFURD’S (J.l EMBASSY TO ISIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA. 

3 voU.9rQ, Mapa, vtdSb Plete^^nb.ulLlU.fid.). cloth. ISi. IStt 

CRAWFURD’S EMBASSY TO AVA, 

With en AppeadU on FoisU Aenuint b/ ProL BocELaiiD. 3 eoU. Bm, with 13 Map*, FUtet, end 
TigMttei, (pob. it iL lie. SA], cloth, tw. 1334 

CRIUKSHANK’S THREE'COURSES AND A DESSERt. 

A haiei pf Talae. la Throe Seu, tU., IrUh, Lenl, end MleoeUanemuu Citnra Bvo. with Si 
fscueiaelj deror end cumk lllQBtrattoot,^puh. tt iXli.), eldtb. yilt, ft. 1M4 

^Thle fi en ettraordinary perf'bnnehce. Such an union of the pelste, the poet, md thenorelift. 
Id one perwn, ie nnexampleif A tithe of the talent that rMs in mahlhg ^ etariCB wnnid wt op 
a docea of aamiai wruer*', end a tithe of the tDmnUeeggmne tihrtttdi^dayndtatihalllartiKtiane 
would fUnuih a •aUerp."'—dipeetater. 


DIBDIN'S BIBLIOMANIA. OR BOOK-MADNESS. 

A Bihttographlcal Romance, New Editbn, with coDBidsrable AddltknB, Inclodlnc a Key to tha 
eMumed Cuncten In the Drama, and a SuppIcnenL 9 toU. royal 8^ handAMoely printed, 
emheUiahed fay numeroui Woodenta. many of which an now Aral added, (pob. et B1 ft.j, ckKh, 
ILIle.M. lAnfo Faper, Impertal Beo, of which oalyTsry few cmlermoa pnnted, (puAatiA'ft.), 
doth. Si. IBa Bd. Uti 


Thie edabnued Work, vhleh nniteethe entertelnmeni of aronmoe with the looet Tafaubii 
iofomiatUNi on ell blbli«FgT«phiea) aabjecti, he* lonf been very Bcaroe and arid for oDoaidenbls 
■tun*—the imatl paper for 8i. ft., and tb e Urye paper fhr upward* of bO guinea I 1 I 


DRAKE’S SHAKSPEARE AND HIB TIMES, 

iBOindiog the Btogrmshy Of the Poet, Crtclclsnir oo hU Oenloa end WHlhifa, a new Chronology 
of hia Piaya, and a History of the ManDpra, Cuiumi*, and Amuaementa. BaperatIthmB, Poetryjand 
literature of the ElUabetnan Era. 3 toIs. 4to, (abon 1400 payeel, with An Partial and a relate 
oJ Autugrapha, (pith, at b(.»a.), doth, II. U. IBl? 

" A maataidy prodnctloii. the publication of whieh will form an epoch Li tha RhAkapeHan hla. 
wry of thie country. It cotnprisca elan a complete and erltical anaiyaia of all the TUn and 
Ppema of Bbahepeareand a comprehenaive and powerfbl aketoh of the oontempmiy utera- 
core.*—(Teaftmaa'a ifoparf lu. 


ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, 

OB, RT.UAttlf aRT.F. TRIALS. Square 13 ido, (pob. at df.), onmoostal wimnNir, ft. IS44 
FENN’S PASTON LETTERS. 

Onyinal Lctien of the Paatou Famny, Written dorlaf the Bai^m of Haary TI, Edward TV., and 
Bicoard IQ., ^ ranout Peraona of Ranh and CoDiequence, chiefly on Hlatorioal Suhjaota. New 
Edition, imh Iftcaa and Correotloua, complete In 3 eola. bound in 1, iaoare l^CBio, (pob. at Ift.l, 
doth rilt, 7*. hd. Quaintly bound la man»n morocco, carred boardt, la the aarjy atyl^ rllt 
ift. fee 

The urifinal editloo 0^ th|a very curkiua and iateresting aerlea of Uftorlcal Lctten ia a nu# 
houh. and aelli fnr upwards of ten guinea*. The preieni li not an nhiUgment. aa might be *np> 
poMi Crocn iu fonn, but gives the whole nutter bv omitting the duplloate veraioB of We letter* 
written In sm obaolete language, and adopting only the more nwidam, (readable ronioai puMiahtd 
by Fann. 

''Tlie PaAfm Letten are an Unportaot teatimoOjy to the profreaetre eoadlthm of aoeftty, and 
come la aa a peedous link in <he chain of the mom history of England, wUeh they aftaein thia 
ptwMaafply. They atand iDdeaS singly in Europe.*’—HaJJam, 

FIELDING’S WORKS. EDITED BY ROSCOE, 

CUJfFLETE IN ONE VOLUME, (Tom Jonca, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joeeph Andrewa, 
Play*. Eaaaya, and lliaeeUanlea.) liedlom fto. with Hi capiul PUuee by UBUiaaaaaa, (pub. ai 
1^1 fdPth. fUt. ids. IMft 

all the werka of tmaglnaciaD to which EngUth fenlsa haa altan aric^ tha wflttafa of 
Bemy FUdisg are perhapt nioet deoidadly and exelualrely hsi own.”—Sir Ifatter Sevft. 

”Tbd T«ona Homer of hnin«n nature."-Lard ilyrea. • 
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FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF cAarACTER; 

„ , ; the itenJon of Hen of 

e to BTensellotl BoUiiIod, ftc. Fcap.Rvo, Elfbtaes^ fidlthp^ (^b.«t0e,),cloth, 6b IBM 
*' I have read with the CTeateit admiration the Eaa^ oT'lir. F to ttar. He li one of ike imxt 
profousi and eloquent.wnten that Englaiid hai produced "—Jmmt JfasMUMh. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. 

New EdUion, ele|«mlr printed. In foap. Sro, now Bnt tmlftirai wi ft lt lidB lhMF« ua Dedikm of 
Chararter, cloth, 6a. V IBM 

" Mr. Foiter alwtyi cuniliared thie Mi beet work, and the one bf wMMl h* wbhad hli UteSBry 
cUlmi to be eatimalel.’'- 

“A work which, popolar and admired at it con/oateiUy la, hat nerer met with the thtnuudth 
part uf the attention which 11 dBaBrNaa.’'—i>r. Ppa BrnfA. 

CAZETTEER.-NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL (AZETTEER 

AND OEOOBAPHICAL DICTIONARY, mure oenpltte than any hi 
Edition, reviled and oompleted ro the Pretent Time, by done Taoiiaov, 

JtUu, ic.], very thick Bro, (IMOpejtM), Hapi. Ipub.at iai.),oimh. Ua. 

Thli comprebnitive volume la the lateat, and by tar tha hea^ii^cnal 
InCludet a AiU account of Aff^baojitao. New ZeMasd, &c. AcT 

GEORGIAN ERA, OR MODERN BRITISH BIOGRAPHY, 

CumprialQ^t Uemnlra of the Moat Eminent Pertoni tt-hb here ffoorUhed In Qnat Britain Aom 
. 1.. n of Oeorn the Bint to the Demise of Oeor^ the FuuAh, 4 vala. amall Bro., Fotralts 
□n iieel, Ipub at It lli), cloth frllt, I6a. 19B 

GLEIC'S MEMOIR? WARREN HASTINGS) 

Flrti Oovernor Oeneral of Basinh 3 vola. Bvo, due Portrait (pob. at aL 6a.), cloth, ll. U. IBti 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, 

with a Liri and Nona. 4 volt. fcap. 9vo, with enrnyed Ttilea and Plates by SroTnaie and 
Cboiiibark. New and eleyaol Edition Ipub. at U.), extra cloth. I3i. IMS 

“Can any author—can even SD Waiter Soott, be compared with Ooldamith for the variety. 
, and power of hli cumpoaltiont You may taka mm ud ' cut him suit In Utda nun,’ lo 

prddoai ' welLi ol EnyUab on- 


GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE CREEK REVOLUTION, 

And uf the Wan and CtfopalnM analnyfrom the Btrufftea of the Greek Patriots In emandpatine 
tbelr Country from the Turkuh Yoke. By the Ute Tuomab Odbdon, General of a Dlvidcm o) 
tha Greek army. Second Edltlin, 3 vuls. 8vo., Mape and Plans, (pub. at ILlUa.), cloth, IDs. U. 

i»e 

CELL’S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 

Anlmproved Edition, complete In I vdL Btb, with aevAtl PUtet, cloth, ISa. With a vvy larva 
Hep tti Home and iti Environs (from a most cartful crlyonomeirlcal lurvey), mounted on 
and folded in a caae 10 as U> form a volume. Toyeiher 3 vola Svo, cloth, IL It. Ib46 

“These vnlumee are eo replete with what Is valuable, that were vre u> ei&ptfly oter entire )<varahl. 
•a could, after all, afford hut a meagre indication of ikeir Inlereat and worth. It Is, indeed, a 
lasting memonal uf emloeni literary exertloD, devoted to a subject of great imponanoe, and tne 
dear, Doi only to every scholar, but to every reader of LnteUiyuoce to whom the truth of hialwy 
li an object of consideration.” ' 

GRANVILLE’S (DR.) SPAS OF ENGLAND 

and Principal Sea Batblue Places. 3 vola. post hvo, with large and npwtrda of SO benntUhl 
Woodcuts ipub. at 11.13a.), cloth, las. 1B4I 

GRANVILLE’S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY. 

Ovo, with 3D WoodcDii and Maps Ipub. at 18«.), cloth, Ba. Utt 

HEIREN’8 (PROFESSORVHISTORICAL WORKS, S * 

Tnaalated fhrm iho Oenndn, vii.—Asia, New Edition, eomplote In S yQla,~Amea, I 
Snaora and its Coloniib, 1 vol—A nciiht QaascB, and HisroaicaL TaaaTiaaa, 1 voL 
—Maruix or Anoibit Uietoai, 1 vol.—torethn? volfi.Svo (pub. at JOjsloth Ifittered.uiiliQnn, 
• II. 10a. *.* New aad wnpiefs JLdt/ioM, idsrb Graarol fad^aa. 

"Pmfeuor Heeren's Historical Reiearchea stand In the very hlghait rank among thoae with 
which modem Germany has eniddaad ihe Luaniuie of Europe."—^hiartn*^ &rm«ia. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES’ INTO THE POLITICS, INTER- 
CODRBE. and trades OP THE ANCIENT NATKONS OF AFRICA: Including the Car. 
tbaglniani, Etblopiaus. and E^tians. Seoml Edition, currwrted thnumnout, with an Index, 
life M the Author, new Appendixearaad other Addkbna. 3aQli.»s» (pub. m ll iQa.), cloth, U 4a. 

Oufor^. IBB 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, IMTCR- 

COUBBE, AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OFASlAi Indudina; the NraiuL 
Pbonlclana, Babyloniana. Scythians, and IndlaBa. New and improved Edltien, eogq)kM^lm | 
rMa. Bv«, alegantly printed (pub. nriffioally at BL &Aj, tdnek, V. 4a. - ^ . IM 

"One of the mut valuable aoqoklthiiB madn to oar Uitartal itorha iiace the ofO^hon.* 

« 
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HCCJICN*! MANUAL OF THE HI^RY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 

) ITS 10 LONIB&, from iu tonnaiicB ot tbe chM« etf tha Piftoeotfa CeBtQi 7 . hi 

_AC upOD ibe F«U of ffapoleon, tranJini from the Fifth tliimnB EdtCloD. Nfv 

Bdiikm. ewnpiote In I voL 8 * 0 , oieth, 1^ 

" The tern Hhitotr of MMoni Evo^o, Lhit hu jot apiiTimd. and h la Uhalp loog to rautla 
vithoot ■ iItbL”—A hbMBBm 

" A oork of mrUnx fmloa, vUok will diffoa* oaifal knowledge tor generalkma, alter all tk« 
duUow pi mm Mien to that dlati&f^kiii are fortenaudj torfutteQ.**—iiteranr fiuftts. 

HECRCN’S ANCIENT CREECI^ translated be Bancrovt; and HISTORICAL 

TBJ^ATIBBI : via.]—1. 1^ Political C>inia«)iuntcetof the Beh^rmatkia. 11. TheElae, Pr^ymt, 
and Practkal Infrnence of PoUilra) Thoor et 111. The EIm and Qnnrth of the (^othHotai 
Intemta mr Oraat Brtteln. voL 8vu, with Indea, doth, Ite. IhC 

HEERCN’S MANUAL OF A'nCIENT HISTORY, 

PartLcolarij with &mfd to the Conetltutlona, the Commeros, and the Coloilii of thi Stetea of 
aatfajehy. Ihird EditloB, oomcted aad Impnrred. 8 to at lha.). olalh. III. 

JVne JUirioa, wtfA fWaa. 

* We It e m leiDtBibeT > have aeai a Work In which ao much nemi knoo 

late ao amall a eompaaa A catreful examloatloD noBvtncea ua that thia hooh .. . 

KagUah klfber achoola or eollena, and will coaoibuie to direct attendoa to the better 
tumuJ i w parte irf hlatorr. The twnalarinn ii necnted with gnMt fidelitr.”—Qaaiti 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

For the Dm of Scboda and Private Tuition. ComplU (mn the Worka of A. H. L. Hnaaa. 
iSma, atta. lA), clnth. If. Oiphnd, Talbepa IS^ 

* An ezc^lat and Boat oaefol little volmne, and adnlinblj edafted te the me of •eho'iU aoi 
prtvate Insawctlon.*—'lifewp OewTta. 

** A vnlnahla addltkiii to nir Hat of achaol booka.’*—^hUawma. 

MCOrs HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 

SUHmON OF THE PEEClOlfS MBTALSa^ twla. lfw.w ipab. at IL 4a.), okrth ISa UDI 


MMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

the Hiatory of hla Bnifn. Ulustnted in a aeriea of ttopobUrited .ettera, dddraaaetl to 
fteh*. irf rihiwwaborr. bp JaMia Vaanon, Becmarr of State, with IntroduetltM and Notea 
- - - • — ». -—'pob. atXl. r 


1. te.),6teth.iBa. 


1941 


With W&agnriafi oa Wool, and a 


hf O. P. 1. Jamne, > vola. 8vo., Portralta. |pab. 

JOHNSON’S IDR.I ENGLISH DICTIONAR>. 

PTtntad rerbadm frvm tbe Aathoria Uat Polio bdJtioa With all the EumpleelB fnJL Po which 
me pro Hr ad. a UiatoiT of the Laafnagn and an EogUah iiranunar. One laifa voL loparial S*n. 

elffth, U. 8a. lB4i 

KMM3HrS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENCLAI^. 

BK&KSUIEE, incladlAf a fhB HeacrIptioB trf WlnJior. 
kifi Qlaailaarfd Map. ncduee^fa tejA 
HAM7SH1&E. liwiiMhim tea jTwighu Wlih O Bocraviftfi oe Wood, and a harga 
flhmlMBte Map Etednoed to 2a X 

l>EiJIT8HlB.E. IncttuUng tee PanUEe. With 2S EBcrariBgi on Wood, aad a large lUunalBatad 
kdiUBd to U bd. • T\ 

DIfT. WHb M Engnrinp on Wo^ and a larir illuminated Map. Redorrd tn «« ivf 

KNOWLES*! PRONOUNCINQ/OICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

A giwM ti^noveiKBi on WaLtuiir Bojal Hm |pah. at IL 4i.|, oloch lattared. k U# 

Thii CfhhLeata^Md and vdn ooinprThenalve Dicttonaiy eompriam M^llO woida, baMdea 11,000 
ChmaiadVPcrigtnfn hateg IMOO OMia Than an nnriTalnad te (he nanal SillrtnrM od 


LACONICS; OR, pit BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 

fe Edithm. f Ma. 


gMlblMBlaaf 


lamo. with ekgaBt Pwmri|grtnW| wwtalnlaglO Forormitt, link at UE),*' 
flh. 7 a SA TiU, IM» 

a eii|gMaB of pHhr and eea t eBth M i wdhigw, tnm tea ham uthon of all 

nd m^Ai i a tand dan----- 

CUSTOMS OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

I, <rith gnat ImproveBUHiia. I vcda. ^o, aitBMroaa Wondenla, pin 
-I EfTpclaiu, (pub. at IL Sal. cloth i;Ut, Hh. 

"Itetldht esa ha man aeoomte teaa Mr. Lane'a deserlpttooa 1 the Engllah liihaMtBBli tej UmA 
tmAwr upon tM ^Bt, fh^ naatim deteoi a elafla ecTOt.'—Jledarta. 

AKTt ICOL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 

M. WHktm bqi lilvH^>lona,ud iiM.^Hannsg>e,fl,na..nua 
HI HiHk ImARmh. M,. (M. u U. y.), riA iL H. . Wi 
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LISTER’S LIFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON. 

With OrUrtnal OorrefiKKidDQce tod Autheotic PafMrs, never bejor* poUiibed. 3 roll. 8vu, Furtnlt, 
(pub. at S«.), cloth, IBt. ^ 1838 

"A Work of Uborioiu retearch, written vlth maetcrljr ability.”— 

LOCKHART’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO & NEW SPAIN 

AJ4D MEMOIRS OP THE CONQUISTADOR BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO. Written 
by hlmuir, utd now lint completely tmuLUtad inta the original Spnalak. S Tofe. 8vo, (pob at 
if. V.). cloth, 13t. « 1&44 

"Bcntal Dlu'i acecont bean all the marki of aathenticlty, and ia aooompanled vrttb neh 
pleaaant nalvetA with aueh Inlereatlnf detalli, and nich amtuln; vanitr, and yet lo pardonable in 
an old aaldler. wbo hu been, u he bwta, In a hundred and nineteen oatOea, m render* hi* hook 
one of the mo*t •InftUar that U to be found in any lanj^uij;e.”—Dr. Robtrtwn im M* ”iBMorir qf 
Amenca." ^ 

MARTIN’S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; 

Fonning a popular and authentic DeKriptlon of all the Coloniei of the B 
bracing the Hiitory—Fhyiical OengrapVr—Oeolofy—CUmateBAnlmai, 

Kluf^oniB—Oovernment—Finance—Military Defence—Corini^e—Shlin 

—RelMoQ—Population, White and coloured—Education and the Pre _ _ _ 

State, sc., of each Settlement. Founded on Ufflctal and Public Document!, famlsbed by Oovem- 
ment, the Hon. Eaat India Company, ttc. Uluatrated by original Mi^a and Platei. lOvola. 
fuolecap Svo, (pub. at St,), ckith, It. ISf. ^ 

Theu 10 toIb. cun^ln the 5 voli. Bro, verbatim, with a few addlUona. EachToIome of the above 
Benes ii complete InltBeir, and aold Beparately, ea foUowB, at Be. id. i — 

Vol. 1 —Tbb CanADAi, Urraa and Lowaa 

Vol. II.—Niw SnuTB Wales, Van Diembn’b Lano. Swan Bitbb, and Bootn AuiTsaLiA. 
Vol III.— Tbb Caps op Good Hope, Maubitiub, and Sbtcbbi,lbi. 

Vol. IV.— Tbb West Indies. VoL I.—Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Onuada, the 
Bahamaa. and the Virgin Isles. 

Vol. V.— Tbb West Ihdibi. Vol. II.—British GuIeobl, Barbadoes, St.Lacla, 6t. Vincent, De- 
merara, Essequlbo, fierblce, Anguilla, Tortola, B t.Hltt:’B, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
and NctIs. 

Vol. VI.— Nova Scoria, New Bbvhswmb, Cars Bbbtoh, Pbincb Eswabd’s Islb, Tbb 
BER yoDAS, Nbwpodndland, and Hddbon’b oai. 

VuL Vll —Gibbaltab, Malta, Tbb Ionian Islands, Ac. 

Vol. Vlll.— Tbb East Indies. VuL I. containing Bengal, Madrai, Bombay, Agra, Ac. 

Vul. IX.—Tbb East Indieb. VoLII. 

Vol. X.— BbITISB PoSBBSBlONB IN TBB INDIAN AND ATLANTIC OCBANB, viz.—CCylon, PenaXUt, 
Malacca, SlngaMre, Sierra Leone, tbc Gambia, Cape Coaat Caatle, Accra, the Falkland IsIbdm, 
3t. Helena, anaAacensloD. 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

handaome rolumes Bvo. Embclilshed with numeroua highly-flnlshed Line-] 

CoorEE and other eminent Brtlsts, consisting of Battle-pieceB, Purtreita, Milli 
Maps; bealdea a great number of &Da|W3od Erimvian. (Pub. atSt.7«.), elegant 
It. lb. Large paper, Indu proob, (pun. at tit.), gut clout, St. hi. 

"Mr. Maxwell’s ' Life of the Dux? of Wellington, 'tn our Dpinion, has no riTal _moDg Blmllar 
publications of the day. .... We pronounce It free from Ratteir and bombast, aua^irt and 

mascerly.The type and merBamcal execution are admirable ; the plana o? battle* and 

aieges numerous, ample, and useful, the portraite of the Duke and hli warrior contemparar’aa 
many srtil Mthful; the battle pictures animated and brllUant^aiid the Tignettes of ouaCumiS 
and inanners worthy of the military genius oT Horace Veraet hunaeU.”— 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, 

With an Introductory Rovlew, by Flbtcbbb, complete lu 1 thick vol. Imperial Bm, (psk at 
It. bs.|, niothletiored. if-^ ISffi 

This Is the only complete edition of MUton’i Proae Works, at a moderate price. 

MITFORD'5 HISTORY OF GREECE, BY LORD REDESDALE, 

. .The Chronology corrected and compared uHth CUatefi's Fasti Hsfieaici.^y &jbb, (CadeD'clut 
"andmuch the rat edition, IBSSj B vols. Svo, (pub. at 4f.4e.), gilt cloth, ilLlmJU. 

—lTeB.marbled cMf extra, by Clabbi, 4L 14s. 

Id mpcDt to this new and Improved edition, one of the moat Eminent admlar* of the proKot 
day hu expreesed his opinion that " the incfeiased advantage* given to It ban doubled ibe orlgbaal 
v^ne of the work." 

It ahouid be obaarved that the numeroas addltlona and tba amended Chronology, from that 
valuable performauce, tbe Fasti HsUeiud, are aubjolned In the shape of Notes, ao u not to lutar- 
fere with the lutegrliy of the text. 

As there are many Bdlllous of MUfnrd'a Gnme before the public,It may be neoesiary to obaurve 
that the present octavo edition Is the only one which contsins Mr. KIu^b last correctiuni and 

.XXL., ._.L1_L--_.-J l_ t... -J—l-*-1* 1. .L..-, jJOjg Qjjj- 

haiaf tha.hiM 

aspeicit, the moat eorrect, ■ " ‘ 







CATALOaU£ OF NBW BOOKS 


MirroRiFs HirroRY of ORcece, 

Lsu Bymii ujrt of Hltftird, * HU U i)m hatt Modtrn nutotr of Ofui is mtf iMiwn «nd 
\m !• the bat of all modern kUtorUtu wtteteoersr. UU vlr&Ml are lantoCiliiMar, 

HMMr^ tod earaoiaaa.*' * 

Couidered with r a e e B C . net oftly to tlw wtx^ lertui of aadat eveota «ttek It WHpriiei, bat 
> to any yerr pronuneot ponioo of that Mrka, Mr. Mitibrd’e HUtorr li tke bat tW hju 
nirart omk Om dmn of IimgjAoa.**—Jrfbat. JUia^ 


OSKiAKPt POEMS, 

TruaUtod bp MacrBaaaov, vl*b Biiaertatlooa, conDerulnr the Bra asi Poeme of OMdn; and 
Da. Baaia'a Critical Diaaotatx'i, Complete la 1 aeatlr pmted tdL, ISmo, CroDtiapiece, (pub. at 
4a.), cloth, aa. 


^^,^TRAVCU IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
JUliLI PEESIA; wMt Bitraeta Bob wn and odnahk Oriental 
andInala. 4ts, Ipah. at IILJ, ectra doth bovda, M. Ba. 1833 

PERCY'S 


Kdlxiim. 

at u. 


' 1844 


"Bitt abora all, 1 then flnt beoanu acqnatnted with Bp. Perc 7 *B * BhUqaei of Aodent Poetry.* 
hU Arat time, toob 1 cooLd ■enpe a brm ■nUUofi tonih^ 1 bought auto wnyaelf a aopy m tbeee 
Moiad yolama ; nor do 1 beU^ 1 erar read a bouK half ao bnqnccutr, or wl^ half tlu eotbu- 
PfoUar Saett. 


“Pstr^lailtnBaM tbs maat 
bhu. ■ 


POPULAR ERRORS, EXPLAINED AM)*tLLUSTRATEO, 

Bj Joia TiMBi, (Aot^r of Lacouea and Editor of the ‘‘lUoatratsd LnA Rawi^*') thick 
faa#. •«, alnaaty bat Lle^ antly primed, btmti^ece, oloCh, redoced to ba. 1841 

PORTERS PROGRESS OF THE NATION, 

Inlta yartcniB Social and Economical Eelatlona, from the he^clnf aftire jNiaataaibk Uentarr to 
the preaent Time, 9 roU. poet 8ro., (pub. at li. 4a.), cloth, Ida. Id. Chof. JWpkf, IBM.44 


PRIOR'S UFE OF EDMUND BURKE, 

Whh npoMlabed BpedoieQaof kU Faotnr and I_ 

gijiwit and Amofrapha, (pub. at 14a.), glit akdk, Ba. 
'Exocllent fMling, in penpiraoaa and hw c i bie laBfrmfi 


PRIOR'S UPC or OUVCR OOLOSMITH, 

Pnhb • w ta ty af Ortoiaal Bowao, 1 vola. 0 fo, handwwehf piteBu d, (poh. at 11 Ifla.), gOt ^th, 

m. usrr 

'The Bolid worth ol tUa*bk>fra|ihy ronaiiti in the many aCrtiiM anerdnta wUck Mr 
hai ntkor^ In the ddotm of bit aniioua reaearchea among Ooldainini''i Burvliing acouaint 
and the tmmedlate doeendanu of hii oeraonal Meoda la London, and relatuuii In Ireland; abore 
•U, In the rtebauM of the peat** ram DDiilarleteCT^ wUeh ha baa baan aoabkdta brloff tofcthcr 
te&a-Aapt limn. Nw pwra lettan ta cba worid, aoC aaea thoa aC Cu f at , appa r aoBamm 
tntoeat^^.''—Qaartar^ Baww. 


RABELAIS' WORKS, BY SIR THOMAS URQUHART, 

Momiuab and (^aniii. i with Explanatoiy N«ta by Docsar aid pth i . 

iq,(apth.I«. • 


I re&a. flBip. Bill, (pnb. 

M4* 


Safr-'"** althongh a elaaalc in eyny Enrepaaa Mapaa^^ ad a dmi ttad Imta wmf Hbrary. la 
tgnCHlpafPt lor (be praaot af% and akoakl not be pm in the way of AsBahi^ 


**Qia BMal ealebaated and naitalaly tha nMat hdlliwt ina<nrMaiMiala<ha pMAMT fledia that 
bahiBCa 4* thU aga, la that of BabclaU.”—CfAiioet’r Lfterwrara Svrofi. 


lr>^ BwaraK' 


with the |nat na «lre mtaiaaf cMvoU, I 


RAPPur mnrMr of java, and life, 

WBAa Aonfm ^Bae n e M i, andPeiMUof the r ii n i ii w n iad 


___ _ _ _ Baeomi od tfw IbAmb hmhi- 
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tiu B^h; _ 

W w f tf «rf • JourDcy u> Pirf iilli. 

“-j U. U.), cloth, 

1B39 


RICH'S BABYLON AND P^RSEPOLIS, 

«r ft idunor to cIm Bftbfioa ; Tw« 

«f AMtkaa* Bahylm, Ii«j(Kr' 

«4th hiteclA «Bp«taitabftd OmaeUaem teRtcjqRhmft. 

Ite. 6d. 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AMO MCTRICAL ROfSANCCS, 

As FftblkA^ hi- gkiwriDft. the Stst, ^a. ftphto H*q 4, f vaivT-Aaidb ^ tin Ccitataiiani, 
3 Toll.—A.neieDt Sasm ftoa SalMs, 9 vnit.—lieiBein of #m Oekt% 1 ftri 4Rh W K:b|[ Arthur, 
1 viu.--Asiata» Fifiilftr Paeliy, J wmL —Fkky IklM, 1 vuL— BMmm, 2 vols.; 
t^tka>Ufdk.|MK*a.UMh.fttM.Ai.U.),cl0Ch.^aAtte. 


Vr tspvmtttf aafoS«wm 


EITSON'B ROBIN QOOl), • Collectln frf AncKnC Prtmi 
cekbrftted QuUsw; with Htitorwil AnBoilatei of hl« Ln. 


sad 

S Wb. Iflft. 


BirtOITB AANALS OT THE CAL£L»0N1ANB, ftCTt. AND BOUTE. Svoh. Mft. 
inSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OB SAULS. 1Q^ ^ 

RITSONH ANCam 80N«8 AND BALLADS. 

EITSON'S PIECES 01 ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. PoitSvo.Ti. 

BITSON’S FAIRY TALES, ^ow first collected; to vkkth are | 

Pigmies; 2. Od Fairies, Ss. 

EITSON-B LIFE AffO LETTERS OP JOSEPH RITSON, Esq, edited Orifioftli In thft 
Possesiion ot his Nephew, by Sir Hsamift NriKM,A.ft, S vslft. IS*. 

*'IV«1ibrftnr onbeeftRed cwmplvtela eUL Enflish lore, which tua cot thewhoiflof Eh pnr^ 
ms oi this Iftbohooi and puccbhIuI aoilquary."— 

"Joseph Bltsoc was no antiquary of the first order."— 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, CABINET PICTORIAL EDTHON, 

iDcludiDC hli further Adrentures, with Li^ ol Defoe, Ac., upwards of 60 flee Wood-nitt, firoM 
Detlgos by Hsavaf. fetp. Bw, Now aod liril f i ii il Fiiltins. xl th ft ridit ineni -wv. fc- mg 
The only small sdUiaft wkikdt Is qake enmpMa. 

" Perhaps th«« odste no woiA, nthB- of inalrmetioa ar ■n t i rtslmmimt. bi tbs EacRsh 1— fT n» g w ^ 
which has heec more generally read, or more deeerredly admired, than the Life and AdTsntcnu 
of EoblcsoD Crusoe fValter Scott, 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 

A Nwr «bb 4 eonpletc EdkkA, wich tugiseed Fr u n tlsp lseM md 7 Ktpa- I ettb. baaiA te 1 stoat 
hmidsuua sal. iwyml Ws, (puh. at 11 is.), doth, Ik. IS44 

The onj^ complete cdltinD In s compact form - It Is unlfiirra in slse and s ppuai— g with 
Hoinn’i Series of Dramatiita, &c. The previous edlUocs of Rollln in s single Tolume are gmallj 
abridged, sad cwsma marcady half Che wivA. 

ROSCOt^ LIFE AND PONTinCA-re Of LEO THE TENTH, 

Now and mack hs -toed br his Stm, TwHiaa Roscoa. CirmpleteaSstcnttTolA 

J _ '.j —adsumsly pristed, Iflactraied by I fiiu Portndas, sad niiim ism ill us* 

traiiTe Eo^Tlogi, aa head and tail-pieces, cloth. It. 4«. • IM 


ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DC IttOlCl, CAUXD THE MACNIflCCNT.’' 

Aon Old auiah fanprw««d EdMao, «difisd hy Us Sod, Tawtiaa Eoscua. Cumplete in 1 stoat roL 
boE ^ry haadsaaody utetod. Imarasawi hy ouibwim rni ti i ■ ' It s , u iaodopsil os head 
ood UR p fef . toA, tha ^ 15^6 

** I have not terms lufflclcDt to express my admirationudKr. Ruaooe'i panlns and woditkiii, or 
my gratitude for the smusemCDt and Informailon I have received 1 recommend ha labours to 
nor iBunay aa anmka wt uiaq u a stt oaable gaoiaa sad aacoiumsa meric. Tbey add the name of 
« Boscoe to the very first rank of English Clusical Uietofiaas.* MattkAm, PaeUta ^isiarararr. 

Buteoe Is, 1 think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and fbr ioep 
I and Lis translations of postiy sirs atpiai se tha orlglnUa."—BoW (^9bnL 

aOSCOE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, 
ofthaLiri or LoBanao na Maoici, with an Appendix of^riginal Duuments. 
of Loremo, and Flares |pub. at 14s.), ooarda,^ vr In 4tA, ■■ani an cte a 

Pormlt aad FIUm tpab. U lA Ua. liU, h oa rd s lOe. 

*.* TbIsvolaiDB is eupplamentary toadl aAHhu asoC^ vraafc. 

•OOTTS ^ WALTERj POTHCAL WORICS. 

IM m^ l.irm ii J oa. U#ofUAt. Wm Boda^ MWpJMM 

iBd bongs, with Notes and a LW si tba Aatbor, cnanplem ta mm tmfmMtf poMd r£ 
ortyait and ProDUeplsee Ipub. at fcch cloth. Be. M. MO 

0 t 



CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


shakespcare'S plays and PO^MS. 

CABiRkr PirroiiAL Bbitibr, wIUi Uilb, Qloauria} Note*, ud HMorkal ]>ln«ta«d 
<aittni 7 . Ac. l&TQlK.nK>)«GKp 8TO, I7l PlUM «fenTBd oD Suwl ifteT dMfN of tlui DUMt ill«- 
H^nlabed BritUb Anina, alaa FwHdul«i of all Um Ewini Autofraplu of Bhakanon (pub. at 
ti. U^), ckxh. richlj SL ^41 


IHERIDAN^S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, 

vftbi a Sketch of fate UA, edited a Ccmatitutioiul Prieni New aoii bandioau Ubfar 7 EilUon. 
wM A}rt3«lt, coiopieta Ib Bvote.^ (puk. atU.Ba.). oialk, Ute. IMl 

" Wkatem SbeHdaa haa dooe. kaa bean per mmUMwat^ blem the te«f ol tta hbad. He faaa 
■rHtea the 6mt CMoadj (School for Scaodal), the hart dimziui (The IhieoDa), Uie hart Ihrce (^b 
O ttic). and (he hart addr^ (kfonoloffne on Garrick) i end to oroem all. delirend the no7 
v^on (the laiiKiQi Be^um Speech) erer cwooeiTed er heard In thli 000007.”—B|rr*ik 

SMOLtETTS WORKS. EOPiTIl BY R05C0E. 

Gomplete In 1 toL (Bcderick RanloitL, Htusphrej CUnkor, Pen^rrtne Plekki, lauraaahit 
Cotnt Pathom, AdTCBiaiea at an Atom. Trarela, rUja, Sc.) MaJLmw An;^ «lth ii oanlt 
hj CnniKamABB (pob. at IL 4a.), cloth 14a. 

"Pohane DO botdti ever viituifcseited each petia of taextbinbhAUe u Bmollotf l” 

—Air RTattar bc&tt. 


SOUTHEY’S HISTORY OF BRAZIL. 

B«olB.4to, (pah.Bt7I.lBa.).\)oth.acan!e.SLBa. mi 

SOUTHEY’S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POTTS. 

Tte which are added, ** Attempta in Tsno,” by JoBO done, as Old BaiauL Crown Bvo, (pab. 
^ lea. BA), sloth. 4i.«d. Mwrrmr,\m 

SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Ceapkte, whh lorrodoctniT Ohacoratioiu ua the Faerie OneeD. and OloeaaHAlNvtn, haadatnnelT 
pjptrd in I roll, port Bvo, flite Porcrait (pah. at SL 13a. SA), cloth, IL U. 1B« 

SWIFTS WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE^. 

CoBplete In3 toIl Modltun Svo, Portrait (pob. at ll. ISa.), cdoib (Ut. U. 4a. IMB 

“Wherrer In the thrae kinidoma haa any booka at aU. kaa Bwlft.*—lord CJmtsiihU. 

TUCKER’S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. 

Oaaplete In 9 Tola. Bro (pub. at It. loi.), cloth, Ika. IMS 

"The ‘Liffbt of Nature' la a work which, alter much oonaidentina, 1 think DiTaalf aothuiland 
' i and praCDond (hat faaa erar appeared on moi^ phlioauphy.”—Ar Jmmrn 


WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 

runnnib<lulling a claMUed AnalTite of Brente end Oecturencea m Chorvb and Stain and of the 
ConecicatliM^ PuLidcal, Commercial, lotelleciaal, and Social P r v fr aaa of the Uhltad Klnrdom, 
fttu the^i^t Inraalott by the Bumana to the Aoceaekm of Roan Vletofia, with rery copkma 
Indci and Supplement MewEditko. llano «t»artnh|y thliiteol foynitro (IlPO pagei). 
cloth, ISi. « ^ 

WATERSTON'S CYCLOP>CDlA OF COMMERCE. 

MERCANTILE LAW, FINANCE, COMMERCIAL QE6 gRAPHT AND NAVIGATION. 
New tn/-)ndiin the Nnw Taairr (compleu to the pieaent time); the Fnnncn Taairr, 

m far a^ ooeeeroa Ibte country j, aAd a Treatlae on the Piindpln, Practlec, and Biatorr of 
CosunerK. J. R. M’CoLLocn. One reiy thkk, doaely piintodeoLlteo (fKlD pafvi), with Jbur 
(pab. at ll. ^), BKtra cloth, llte. SA a 184f 

*'Thte capital work wiD be foond a moat faluable maaaal to mny nommnndal mb, S 
Htfal bonk to the Bcuoai render. A d 

WHYTE’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRBBENT DAT. 1 cola. Bco, PlaCeA (pQb.al 
If. Bi,), cinch. IM. 1M0 

WILUS’B PENCILUNCS ||V THE WAY. 

A new and hiniilffiil Edhion, wHb iddJtlou, fc^. Mo, flne FotCralt and Platan (pub. at 6t.), extra 
rM Twtey cloth, richly filt back, 4a. td. 

“ A Iteadiy reeerd of kfct bn pre a ak ma, Booceylnn ricMly a^at wm aeo^ beard, nd Alt* by aa 
•taCten MB taqnteMlva traveller, thivw|h auua of tbe bum InumCtei pniCa af Roiapa. Bto 
anrioMif andlovc of BOmpviae ve anbooadaA Tba MRBtlr* la told a tt0, tamt Mn g n a j ih 
wtehapanPa pu—T Bf li h a iTatirt i^** l Ao H rgiliUrtrta. 
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®t)f0l0fls, ifiotalB, iEfcUataalwal ftistots, Set. 


BAXTER’S IRICHARDI PRACTICAL WORxl, 

Wltb fto Acooudi of tb« Author, ud aa SaBti 7 oo hla Oenloi, Worhi, and Tlmea, 4 TOla. tmBolal 
Sto, portrait, (pub. at 4(. 4«.) cloth, 31. 12«. M. ICttf 

BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTI/In'chURCH. 

Nnr and improved EdiUnD, canAiU/ reviaed, vrltb ui enlaippcd ladei. 2 vola. Imperialckitlk 
It. lit ad. X84i 

*' Bingham 1« a writer vW* doea equal honour to the Engliah clergy and to the EngllBh natioB 
and whoee learning ia only to be equalled byhla moderation and nnpartlidity.’'—QiMrrrrly fiavin. 

» 

aUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

Qolta complete with a Lifto and Notea, by the Rev.T.ScoTT. Fcap. 12mo, with 2S fine/UU- bIiaI 
WoodcutB by HaaTii, containing all In Soathey'a edition ; alto, a fine Frontlaplece and Vinette. 
cloth, a*. Sd. * lfl 44 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAC> 

MENTB, by the late CnAaLia Tailob. S roll. 4to, illuBtntcd by 203 Copper-plate 
J^ghtb ^jfT^tl^enlarged Edition, beautlA^y printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 

’’Mr. ^ylorii boproTMl edition of Calmet’a Dictionary la Indlapenaably nereaaarT to every’ 
Blbiloal S tod ent. The addltkina mule under the title of ’Pragmenta,’ are extracted thff 
~ ‘ 'we dM authentic Voyagea and Travels Into Judea and other Onental countriei; and ibw- 
an aiaemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of .iicripture Inridenti^ 
enatoma, and manners, which could no' possibly be exiilainca by any othermediurn. The iiiuiib> 
IQUJ engravlngi throw great light on Oriental cuatoma.’— Home. 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Abridged, I large vol imperial 8vd, Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at W. 4«.), cloth, l&a. IS 47 

CARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTU- 
&IBB, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
u aet tortb in the XXXII Articles, Bvo, (pub. at 12s.j, Moth, 7*. hd. Og/'erd, feUiqw. 

" This Work may be clasaed with those of Peanon and BUhop Bull; and auchli claaaiflcatkfs 
ll DO mean huDout."—CharcA 0/ Snpland Giurfrrly. 



CHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

OF SOD. Complete In one thick cloaely printed volume, Svo, with Portrait (pub. at 14a.), ekith. 
aB.Sd. IMfi 

"Farniimlty and depth, metaphyilcal aobllmlty and evangelloal almpilolty, InuBmae laarDing’ 
butiminj^le iraaoning, ounaplre to render this performance one of the moai iMathnable pro- 
duodona that ever did hounur to the acetified judgment and genius uf a human beKg."~78puulif 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

* Containing the following eeteemed Treatlaea, with Prefatory Heriloirr by tlm Rev. J. S. Mawte, 
~~ ~ q via.—Watson's Apology far Christianity; WaiaoD'a Apolugr for the Bible; Palsy's Evt> 
a of Cbrlauanlty: Faley's Uorc Paulinsa, Jei^'a InternO Evidcoice of the CMiatiaB 
n: Lawlle's Tnitb of CnristlanltyDnnoBatrateO; I.ealle's Short and Easy Method v^th the 
; LesUe’a Short and Eaey MetbiMl with the Jews; CKaaller’a Plain B^mdr for being a 
a the CoDveraiuii of Bt. Paul; Car^beU’a Dlaaertatlon on Miraclea; ShCT> 
I, wlthBe^itmli WaMim tha Benvreotlocu In L voL royal Svo., 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. ^ 

■ of the bmowtnj dona and TruatUee, edited by MomeB. vis.—Magee'sDI mmsw 

irtatfcna on the E ,. J Ditotrinaa ol Atonement and Swerifice: WUherspoowa rne> 

_ Boston's Crook In the Lot i Oaiid*B Moses Unveiled lQiiild'allar> 

if ail the Fropheia; Lees's Auihentlelty, UncoiTuptM Preservation, and CfcdibiUcy ttf ikia 
I Btuartfi Letters on the DMnlty of Cuist. In 1 roL royal Bvo., (pah. at AL 


OATALOOTTI of 5EW,BOOn 


CKUOCN’t CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 

MflMd ud coBdoiaed bf 0. H. Baitpat, thick 18B». batudAiUf printed (pah. at Si-}, oioth. 
fc>'iA 1M4 

* An ettirmely vKtt 7 ud verjr cbMp edition. It eontaln* nil that !■ lUefuJ In the njrlftnnl 
i WHk , omituiif onlf prapuaidoDn, ronjunctioni, Ac., wbJcb can ueTcr be made teaJLUbln Air par> 
pfffM afiirfcience. l&d^ It U Bil that ihe hcnpiuire itodni can dsaire.”— 6 hicrdiaib 

DONnrs [iNL Mm wo«s. 

IncIuJior bli Sermonn, Z>eeotkmn. Poamn, l ^ t t w a , Acn edited, with a neir ■amotr hr Ui« Her. 
Haaai iLroao. ft handaome voU. Sro, with fine Fara«lt aRer Vandjch (pub. at St iSa), extra 
cloth, reduced ts It 16a. Ptrkir, 1831 

We caanot forbear nmeatlnf Ifr. Colarldfv'a qaeithm, ‘ Whp an not Doone^ nltunaa of Ser« 
mona revHoted i' Hli Ufe U pabUaMd In a ebi^ bnn hj tha Eboclety tor PramutiM 
Knowienp, and d e te r r e dly n In c i t y l e apxi ; bal why dea Oalmd aBow Owe tfondred and 

a Pr aa ch wef cbe _ A *»■ _ — 

n remain all bat totally aokoiyn to the etudenU In dHiorty of tha Chto^ ad Bagland, Md Id the 
Uiervy aorid Id fescnl T”— dkartt ‘Ip Bawiaw. roL Ul p. ft. 


FULLER’S (REV. ANDREW' COMPLETE WORKS; 

With a Memnlr of hia Uk. by bia San, ana large tqL tanperUlBe^ Bew Edition, Puidt (pnb. at 
UUk.),cfetb,lLfta. I ^ IMS 


*We earneMl/ reoonuna&d thla work to tha atteoUva peraaal af all mlaidlL Vt an 

nafn^nted wkh ne book la rlRde od BnffUab hwanm, whlab le eqnall^ cnicaintad M itn 
Cm™ * of the eiddaec, tha —turn, and the b^mtoea af iwaenind raUglto^— 

QRAVCS’S (DEANl WHOLE WORKS, 

Rev drat eellectad, cQiiifrri«aip[^Caw]r «the Ch —a fter of tba Apoatha mi EnnyiRitii LaMOrea 
■I Ai Pan lto> Banka at the ronlafwfa; Piwoa trf Cba Trlnttr; kbnlnta PrndaNlBiitftM flom- 
■Piri with ftha S cf ftpt Mc a araiiifTwi m/ che Juatn of ; and BanBena> with iiUft by Ua ion, 
MAB.&«ar»a. 4 lola. Svty bandimtdy printad. Pmtaalt (p^ ah SL Mah-doA, 1840 

miAVES’S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

•m. NavCdiiioa (pub. at tSa), cinth, to. 1B46 


KAU’S (BISHOP) EirriRE WORKS, 

WUh a Aaewont of Ua Idfe aod Rew BdUoto vl* Ai4MMi.nTlMM- 

llttaD ad ^ tbe Latte Piaaaa. and a Woaann, I n d i an^ Ifeteto bp (Aa Env. Pann Bill, 
]S«iito.BrD|^PDatxalt, (pnb. ac7L 4a), <wtb, bt 


HALL’S 


9 roU. Btd. 
U.Il*Sd. 


V printed la a amaUer ala^ 6 roU. Aiap. 8 * 0 , It 1ft., ek 

"Wtew^wbtoMtoMte Bafiteh iMgnili teltei 
DiTMB, Itetewt Halt Be ei^teaB^ biaanltoa^ 

Chair Imperfectiona.'*—Bapald Utmari. 


STSSST. 


**1 eannot do better refer tbe academic reader to the hamnrCal mHteiR Sohaai BaA 

tmml saadw. tor cfiitefba tnuh. atad tor ■uhlktelW. wt may douhi «iwCh0 thid> haM Sutr 
■Btcbln tha lamwd uitoney aCaay nfaw iteuBtiy.**-'Pitehmar todpmtoh. 


*ThtWHt ad Boton BiR wiBfea plincd hp poamriljr aaunmr the heat wlMcn at tte «, at 
mteB aa the Mat rteoroDa todkmdmm m lallcioaa tyntk, nd tha hdfhute axamptet el Chnalan 
/. JtooU»Ci^ 


HtNRV’f (MATTHEW! COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, BY BiatEBBTCTH, 

la STblib 4to, Maw Edition, printed an fine paper (pab. at 9t It.), data, 4L 14*. 6d. IMd 


Wkha VeMlr Bf tte toMtoBr.iB 1 dttek aaL lOTte 9*te Nnh. to 
axmortUMHltw fffiiaad laAte ad Item and Sahlaata, I aak. i 


tto.L«teth. 
^ )»4l 


"BMup Bopklni’t worti tom cf thraMlrei t aouiid body of firlnttj 0a la eh 
amd p«vfmalve.''-'fiicJterBt«fh. 
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PUBLKSD Oft BOLD BY fl. 6. BOHN. 

--- - - 1 -•- 

HILI*S (REV. ROWLAND) WCRTOIRS, 

Bj hli Friend, the Ber. W /dvii, edit^i, with i Pnfte^ kf Ehs !«▼. Jahi BaiafliH, (Bow- 
lud HLU'i SucoeMor, u MinUter of Survev GhapeL) ScaHii Bteka, eB&Ujr WfiM^ tku> 
poet Svo, One itKl Portrait, (pub. at IQe.), doth, &•. 1 S 4 A 

HOWE'S WORKS, 

With Life by Calajit, onelarteYoL tmpertal bvo, Portrait, tpoUlakai atlt tla.), aiath, iLlOi. 

• 1B3S 

* I bare learned Ikr izun« from John Bowc, than from aojr other anthorl vrer read. Than it 
mi aetnnhihia» montiCMioe i« hie aooap^ju. Ho ww aUttoithiaoWy Oar praiant of the 
puiiua dlTlnet.”»iurbert JialL 


HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TimS. 

■7 a Member ^ Cbr Hoomb of Btalrlej Md Huthifst SiAh Tbonsand, wtt ■ eqpbiM Indoz. 
llarsi ooU. dm, Furtraita of the Counieaa, Whilefleld. and Waaler, (rpnb. Mb 134 

HUNTINCTOPTS (REV. W.) WORKS, EDITED BY HIS SON, 

6 roll. Bvo, Portraita and Plalei (pabUahed at il. Ida. 6d), clq|b, M 6a. 


LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS: 

To which li profiled a Life of the Aulbur, the Bev. N. T. PiAna o». New Editton, 3 thlMiaMs, 

9 VQ, Ponnlt, [pub. at U 4|r), atra cloth, 16f. HMi 

Th4 only eo’mpUU Bdtfios. * 

LUCHTON^ CoilMCNTARY ON PETER; 

With Life by PaABaon, complete, in 1 thick handainncly printed voL fim, Portrait, (pub. at 
eloth, ia. lB4i 


M'CRIE’S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, 

With Uleotratkaainf the BiauaT of the Beformafhm In SewtlmoiL NewEnkaa, wHlmnaraDoa 
Addltloin, • K.iMlt, *c, by jUdrow Cnc*M^ Fcip-Sw M ta.). dort, U •* BdJ 


MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, 

ComprIalDK DlftouurMB and DiaaerUuvna mi the ScripCmai Deetrtnau of Atanomt and Baod* 
fie^ Bermona, and Vlaltation Charfea. WUhaHomoir td hia Life by (ha b«. A.B.KjiwnT, 
DJJ. 3 Tola.3ro, (pnb. at R 6a.), cloth, tSa. B43 

“ BiacoTera a«eb deep reasarch, yieida n mitcb raloable Inihnnaldim, aad affordi ao mozm halpa 
bo the refuucion of error, aa to constitute the nuMt valuable treaaure of biblical leHmlnfTm which 
a ChrUdan acholar can be poaaeaaad."—Chnadwn Ohaerorr. 


MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, 

A Berln of Sixty Bnriish Serioona on the DucijlBia Prinelpira, and Pracdoe nf Chrtatianlty, 
adapted to the Pulpit, by a Doctor of Dfrinlcy, oomplete In IS parta, smal) 4to, (each nmtalnlng 
lour Sertaooi),LlUio^pbed on Writing Pai^ Ui mamhld Ha& (pub. at 3L lha..], i(K L 


MOORE'S (HANNAH) WORKS, 

WItb a Memoir and Notea, S rolo. ta^ Sm, ^irtnic lod fhmdfpiMet, gUt oloth (pah. u 
IL ha.). IL llJ. fld. « nWp.M 


MORE'S (HANNAH) LIFE, 

By tlm bT. Bxwai Twowaow, BstBeth prtMMd unlBninly lAh bar Fortimit, and wwod 

BgraflBga, (pub. at lla.), extra doth, Bf. CrndtU, Mas 


" Thli may be called the ofichd edition of Hannah More's Life. It tyinga ao much new and 
Intereadng matter Into the field reapectlng her, that It will receive a bcai^ wwkoffiaftnmtte 
public. Among the real, the partkulM of moat of her puhikatbna will mrwmrd tHn 1 ' 

Bar wry fwadnC*—laOrafp Bowfta. ^ 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, 

Foap. 8 vo, Portrait, (pub. at 6 a.), cloth, 4a. PodeU, 1348 

w • 

MORE’S (HANNAH) STORES FOR THE M40DLE RANKS OF SOCfTTY, 

And Tain for the Lkinunon People, 3 voli. poat Svv, (pub. at 14a.), cloth, 9t. t'adeff, IS90 


MORE’S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, 

Foot Bio, (pub. at Bi.). cloth, &a.6d. ^ CadoAl^ 

MORE'S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCMES OF PREVANJMC OPfMKNVS AMD 

MAHNKBS, Fonlrn and I>iiiiu»Ua»wUh m Pn^F^prat tw, (PHt. K 


u 


CATALOGUE OF NEW 


MORE’S (HANNAH) ESSAY ON^’tHE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 

W&ITINQB OF 5T. PAUL, pati (puLat doth. &a. €«^U, 107 

MORE^ (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

Put iro, Ipab. at lOf. BfA), doth, b«. Ca4«Ui ISBA 


MORE’S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; 

Or, the InflaeBoe of iha Edlciotk of tbe Heart oo Lhe Condocl of the LUk, B^no, portrait, doth, 
3k U- Ca^IaU, 1&40 

Milj oHiipleiis amall edltUm. It vaa rerijiB^ )iut before her death, asd ooPBtalna mtuh 
ii^^vretBeDt, which la eopyrigbt. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) SACRp DRAMAS. 

rh eflr Inumded for Toaoc Peop^ 14 , which la added '* SeiulUUty,*' aa Epiatks Slmn, (pab. at 

S*. 64), irUt cloth, filt Bdffea. 2a ^ Ca4a»,- 

Thia la the Uac fcnaioe edition, and contalna aome copyright edhirraa, which are aot In any 
other. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) SEARcVt AFTER HAPPINESS: 

With Balladt, Tidea, Hynma, and Epltapha, Sano^ (pitb. at 3a M.), fUt doth, fill la 64. 

PALEY’S WORKS, 

la oaa volomb 

or Chfiatiai 
prhDled In d 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

Or. a Cyckip«dUi of llloatralionB. Graphic, DiatorlcaL nod L^crhFttre, of the Sacred Wiitlsga, 
hr reference to the Mannen, Cuetmna, Bit^ Tradllio^ AnilqiiilMa and Llcerntnie of Baatern 
Nathma, S Tola 4m. (apwarai of 1430 double-colainD pegea in good type), with a p wp da of iniiO 
Uluftratlre Woodcuta (pnb. at 3L lOt.). eitra cloth. IL i<. 1846 

POOL’S (MATHEW) ANNOTATIONS UPbN THE HOLY BIBLE, 

WbendD the Sacred Test la inaerted. and rariouB Ufadlnn annexed, togstherwltb tbe PtraUel 
ScriiRurea; the mon difflcult Tcnna Id each Vene are cxplAiDed, aeamlDK CoDtradlctlDni recoD> 
elled. (duestionB and Doabta reaolved, bjmI tbe whole Text opened, 9 large Tola, iioperial Sro, (pub, 
atSf Iba), doth, aLfo. I 84 d 

Ceell aajB, 'if we maat have comuamtaton, aa we eertxloly moat. Pool la tneomparable, and 1 
had ilincsat aaid, alnuidaiit of himaelr/ aod the H^. E. Blcheratetb proaouncei the anaotaavna to 
he jodlchmi and foU. It la no ptalae of this raloable wore that it li In the liit of booha 
raeominmded to clergTinen br Bp. Tomiltie. It ii Ubewlae recvoaiDBoded by GUpln, Dra. E. 
WOBama, Clarke, ifoddridKe, Bonse, and the learned tn fenend. 


scorrs (Rev. thomas) commentary on the bible, 

With the Aatbor'a last Ctuiwctfona and ImpTorementa, and B4 henotUal Wootot DloatratfaM 
and Mj^ia. 8 roU. Impeiial Bvo (pah. at 41. 4t.), doth, 11. be. 


SCRIPTURE GENEALOGIES, 

CoBtalulnf 88 baatiAiJlj executed Uthupaphle Ihmwiiijn* of all the Qaitaaloglfli jwoarded la 
the Sbctm Bcrtptafwt, aL-oonUra to ererr ramlly aod Tribe: with the Uoe of onr tarioar Jeaoa 
Ciu-fot ubau ledIrgm Adam to the Virgiii Itary. ^ ^-P- Horiia, Eaq., n^il 4to, (pah.ot iLlleJd.), 
doth, fUi, 7t. M. 


•IMEON’I work!, 

ladadlof Ua BaaLsrova of BimaoMa ase Hoba HoMinrico.» Pia put iraaa 
one f«n3nip4 Serfoa, aid formiDg a Cotnmealary apai etarv Booh of the Old aw 
MIDI to whieh arc anoaxed an uaprtjred edittoa 01 Clatidera Eauy nc the Com 
Btsmon, and vary eo aipi abeneive lodexca, edited by the Bit. Taowae Haarwhu 
vda Btw (pah. at lOL 1 U(.), cloth, 71 • 

fW /bflawfwg mMsimn adfolaaa V Bhaiiia'a Mndar warha ore wi^hrMV fnlSa«,n4 


TBE I^BBISTUK’B ARBOUB. 84. 

THE EXUUXSIfCT OF THE LITUEOT, M. 

TflE OFFICES or THE HOLY BPIEIT, 84. 

HOMIUATIOE OP THE SON OF OOOi TWELYE BHMOlfl, M, 

AFPIAL TO MSN OP WUOOV AND CANDOVE, M. , 

DISCOOISEB OR EBBAI^ OF TBE JEWR. U. U. 

laaf 8biiKin,eaataiBbEtf 3bli dlaccarvea on the piinctpal naaaagra af tha Old and Hew 
ilU hi fonad aainilforlj to aaaUt the atadiaa ot the yoaafer elflrgy tn Writ 

rir tW tnlpn \ thny trlU Ifltowiaa lerve ae a body of DMolty 1 and ara by OMF 
4 na a Rthtt^ai CcaBintntary, wall adap^ to he read ia fonllhi^^-Iinendni. 



PUBLISHED OR BOLD BY H. 0. BOHN. 


SOUTH’S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS; 

To which are BUDned the ohlerbeada of Ae 8ennoiia,«Bh«EVhkalllBiaidr.4Dd DeocnllD^ 
3 Toll, rofil BTo, (pub. It cloth, iBa. . 

STURM’S MORNING COMMUNING WITH COD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

MSDITATIONB FOB EVEBlf DAY IN THE Y£A£» traojOated ftron the OenMo. New 
KdithiU. ptMt Sto, Qioth, ha. 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMYi COMPLETE WORKS, ' 

With u) Eaiaj, Btographical and Cntical. 3 iarfe Tola, (lapoial 9n, poftnlt, (pub. at IL Iba), 
clcAh, &1. 3a. I MM 

TAYLOR’S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HIS-ftORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth Edithau, fcap. Btd, cloth, ha. * IMi 


>pici conitliutinK tbe very root and baaia o^ho'^M funotu poleiuica wbich'l 
r tbe whole iDtelleccual and edoiuI world 'idlAauMM. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. , 

Third ElltloD, carefully reTlaed. Foolecap 8to, cloth, !!*• IBS 

“It la tbe resder'i ILolt, If he doei not rise from the peruaal of aaeh i rolnmc ai theprewoK a 
wiao and a better maA.”—Scctactie Acneui. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. 

Seventh Edition. PooUcap Bto, doth. S«. 1844 

‘"Saturdar Etenln^,’ and 'Natitral Hietorj of Eathuataam,’ are two nohk piudoctdoiu.**— 
Bl«ciwuoJ$ ifapaxtM. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, 

Or conclae EKplanaHoDe, alphabetically amnaed, of the principal Terma employed in the naaai 
Bruchea of Intclleotual Phlloaopby. SeTeoth Edition. i3nKH cloth, 4*> Bli 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, 

AND THE XKICTRINES DF THE OXFORD “TRACTS FDR THE TUfES.” Fourth tM- 
don, with a Snpplemaot and Indexea. 3 vole. Btq, (pub. at IL i*.), cloth, 18*. IMi 

TAYLOR’S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 

SvD, (pub. at 4i. Gd.), cloth, 3«. IMi 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) HOME EDUCATION. 

Fourth Edition. Fuolacup Svo, (pub. at 7i. cloth,be. • UB 


TOMLINE’S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OE ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOQt. CoDtalning Froofa of tbe Authenticity «■! 
IrtaplratloD of the Holy Scripturea, a Summary of the Hlitory of the Jewa; an Account uf thw 
Jewlih Becti; and a Imof Statement of the Conienu of the aererel Booha of the Old and Rmp 
Taatamenta. Nloetaenth Elitloo, elennUy printed on due paper. ISmo, (pub. at b«. Bd.), clidi. 
Se. M. « 

"Well adapted m t manual for arudeentalD dfrtnUy.andmajbenndwithndniiBtafa^thnB^ 
■xperioBead udne.*—McrwFa liaehtrM. 

•WADDINCTONfS (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF T^ CHURCH, 

FROM TBS EAELISaT AQEB TO THE REFORMATION. B foU. Sre (poh. u It IMJ 
sloth bdik, IL U. 

A^ADDINCTON’S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

DUBlNe THE SEFOBHATIDN. 3 n>l.. Sm. (,ab. w IL lit U.|, cMi Na , lb. WH 

WILBERFORCETt PR«TICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Whh a ODinprebentlTe lAmoiF of tbe Auihw, by aha Bar. T. Psicn, ISmo, printed In a loan 
buium. 1,1 m. ||Hik.a8i.|, gUl cloth. 3i. U. BB 

WlLLMOm (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 

(pak.,!«.), clou., IlH. 



OiTiUUOOVS OF saw 


iPowtgn fLanguagts anlr Eitnratute; 


CUS3I08 AHD TB^SIJLriONS, OLASBICAL OKITtCnaU, DIOTlONAElEa 
SKAUMAIia, COLLSSE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ATLASES.—WILKIMSOflPS CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, 

With Hlsturiul an 1 Cbronnlofncal Tibln, Imp. 4to, aev aad Imoovvd u nun, oeteand 

(pub. at^L 4t.), baU-thL mprocco, It. lit. U. 1543 

iTI A C • 

hnbtlbB ■ceonflDf to the Uat 

lure^ (pu 


WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. 

J 4 bw ud Im piw ed edhhm, with eJ] the Railroftdj__ 

Centat, Parluxaeotary ILeCuniB, &c., Lap. 4to, 44 tTf p « , culoi 
monicro, ll. bt. 


, (pub. at IL 16 t.r, half bound 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, BY DR. JAIWIESOIL 

Ao eolufed Editloii, coQUilidQf tH the wordi af tha Quuto DkcioBM. nriik 9*0, naatly 
IxmbA Ivub. M 14 a.), to. 

BENTLE/’S (RICHARD) WORKS. 

ContaiDiDg liiBiertAtinni upon the Eputles PbaLiri^ TbemiMatila, Socrmiaa, EurlpldaiL aai 
the Fabln of iEAop, KpltlDla tid Jo. HUHuin; Suttimob; Boyle Lertare; ' i ao rree- 

tM&klagi Crlthsal Wofln, Itc. Edltwd, with eoptwu Indleei ItoUm. bf the Ba-t. AjmxAWfiea 
Dtcb. 3 volt. 6vo, a baiictfully priai^ Edltkia. [pub. at t(. Ito.), clotil, ll If. 1336^ 

UBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOCHT. 

BeougooTli J. U'AximiiaHo. VeryOiick 9ro, hwdMuijrpeintad, (pah. id iLba.], oktti. lib 


1440 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 

Edidil G. S. Walkib. Complete In ooe very ihlek iitbI (pub. at at k.), eloCh, IS*. 

Tbit coiti|BThea^v« twlitw wnriina a Ixirtiy of ^ poetteal laHn dauicB, eoirecil/ pzimlad 
from tbe beat t£Eta, *lx. : 

CaiuJlua, VirvlL Lucao, Bulpleia, Colpurslua Siouliu, 

Tibullus, Ovl^ Penius. BlaXiua 

Propertliui, Ilorace, JuTenal, BLHTta Itilfaniat 

Locre^^lis, Phadrna, Maitial, Valeiioa Flaccu, 

DAMMII LEXICON GR^CUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARtCUM. 

Cun DascaiD, royal 4ta, new e<fitk>iL printad ou Baa papr». (pah. at M- SaJ. oietk, IL ka. UMS 
” Aa aiaeMaut waf4i; tha mciita oa which have bean nniUTaaDi Hrirnrrrnnitpii by tliro 


Ananfitaa, 


QAELIC'EWGLrSH AND ENCLfSH-CAELIC DICTIONARY. 

With EfaiDcles, Pbrascst. tod Etymoloitical tLernarka, by Two MaUBBaa ar tbb Hiansaa 
Sociarr. Caroadate !■ OB tiulek «wL iwov Raw Mttua, emtaUni bui/ botb wuda thaa tbs 
Quarto Edltlua. (pub. at If. It.), cLc^ 13*. 1^ 

HERMANN'S MAUUAL OF THE POUTICAL ANTIQUJTICS OF CACCCB^ • 

■latad from the Baniua, Wa, (pahllriiad at lhal, olnth, |U«. id. 

O^ard, Taidapa 1134. 

" Hcnmaim’i lianual of Greek ADtiquiUaa Is moat ImportaoL"—nfrlw^rtfut. c/Sriraea, 
««LUp.44k. 

uawmesEa classicai. ncrioNARY. 

MiaiAeuai Bwmww, aoBtaiainp a roll Aceuuat of aD the Proper Namea mantiODed la AaoiaBi 
Aaihora. aad mueb naefal laformatioti respaetloi lha aaaa aad oablta of the Greahs a&d Btiroawa, 
maw and camplate edUkm, auMaawui taavaaa ■* faaMb mi^la oaa reey tkidi aoL Ltouh 
(pob. a(7i. U.), chAAdf. M B' ISio 

LV 8 HEBREW GRAMMAR* 

CompGad from Ibe beat Aatborlil^aadprincIpaUjr frtm Qriaatal looraaa, fraalAadkatii«Bafr 
of luidesta In tbe Uuiaanttlaa. Vav EdUfeoe. aarithad with ndi BncteiTBMttir. ffnh 
T^BMad, Beo, (publiakad at Ik.), oioth, 8*. T tt idaa, Haa e a u , iM 
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LCE^S HEBREW, CHALPEE, AM> ENQLtSH LCXICOM. 

CmopUfld from the beet huihoritUm aaA Bvopeea. JimM mid CkeUtiNL laeLaii&x 

Btrxroar, Tatio^ Paumo^m. umJ (taMeiD*; cenotshki iU the Verde, vHb ^alr laflec« 
tiQBi, Idinoatie UiAffet, etc. foondln ihe Hebrew uid LbjildH Text of tbe Oil TeeUmeni; 
with inunersna eenv^aoe a/former UBxicofVfdkeEi eaii CainaNgt—te» faliowed ^ kb Eeitllih 

Index, In OM bhkk ^ Tklid Theoai^ (fttk. at IL te.), liMA U* lead. IS44 


LIVII HI 5 TORIA, EX RECENSIOIME DRAKtNSOACKO ET KREmfG; 

Et Annotailonee CaiTiaaii, STaOTuii, RiFFBari, RABCBie n aiionm; ADlmadrenloiioi Nib* 
BDHEii, WACBiMutuii, et mimM adduUi Teatbbi Twiu, J. C. E. CoU, Unlr. Oeus. S^u et 
Tutor. Cum Indict empUaiinu), 4 roU. 8va, ^pnb. at It. Hk.), doth, iLUa^ 

Thii li tbe belt eni mint uMful edition of L1 t 7 erer publiihel In dcUto, nnd It ia 
in bU our univeTiitlei nnl cUmIcbI lehoolB. ^ • 


EpltomiaeA (for tbc uw of CnUesM aad Sehouli,) wUb 
TaAvnBi ISnMfB.C-D., eomplete in 3 roll, bound in 1, Sue, 


NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROWE, 

.. - - -.. . Tablei Bod Afpmdta. by 

iTal iMt.). cloth, ra*. BiA 

t X^nl , Tsteein, IStJ 

" Tbh edition Mr. Twin la a reiy r&luable additlcm to cIbbiIcbI leuning:, dnilf and nUj 
embodyloi aU tlut mioBt efforta gd tba Likmoui Niebuhr.''—Z<iferary ComMs. 

• 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSa’l HISTOOY, 

From tbe earliest Peik>d tn tbe pment Time; in which all the great Ereata, CirU. B 
BcleDtIflc, and Llteniiy, of tbe rnrioui Natlone ol the World are placed, M etub rhnr. v 
ere of the Reader, in a Series nf parallel columus, so aa to exhibit the state of the whole 
World at aiij epoch, and at the same lime form a continuouB cbain of Hiitory, ultb Qenea 
Tables of all the principal Dfaaatin. Complete In 3 Secuons, tu i—I Ancieut History. II. 

Ami. 111. Modern ilisiory. With a moit complete Index lu the entlro worn, folio, (pub.at 
half hound inorocco, U. Is. 

The ihora la aiao Hid, aeparutaly, u followa t— 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODfBN HISTO&T, 

S part! Id 1, fobo, (pub. at It. 2i. 6d.), aewed, l&«. 

MODERN HISTORY, 

Fobo, (pub. at 12i.), aewed, 3f. 


RITTER'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHfLOSOfHY, 

Tnualated froni the Qarman, br A. J. W. MoHaiaon, B. A., Trio. Coll., Cambrldfv. dwdk 9 to, 
iiowcomptot«Hl, wHh a Gcnerid ladsa, cloth lettarad (Mb. at sL 4a.), 9L 3a. OxAird, IMO 

—Fuuetb VoLuhb may be bad Kparately. ClotK IfU 

** An important work ; it may be aald bare luparMited lU the praaloiu hiatoirlM at phlb^ 
■Ofdiy, iiAii U) hare bermne the atandard work on the aabiact. lb Jotmaon be aln exempt from 
the uaual faults of tra]ialatDrt.‘'-mBBrtpr()i Rtwm, 


CHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENAANS, 

Traaalaaed Iiam the Latin, with a eoraplare Index, Bno, (publiai^ at lOl. &1.1, BlQlh„ia. 

CubLLBSS 

A Soak of tlR MBia lelajol and ehaiaatar aa the works of Hear^ Baeehk, Sdttegd. ta* 

SOPHOCLES, LITERALLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH PROSE, 

With N<itea, kn», 4th improTcd Edkitm, (pnh. at 15a.). cloth, 9i. Gb{ihrd,falhkff,l&43 


ELLENDTS CREEK AMO ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, • 

TruaiaUid by Caby. ^Iro, (pub. at Rr,), clotb, 6 a Sd. SaBipi^lMI 

’rrtlARrS HEBREW CMRETSONATHV, • 

IlanlgDad ai an InteoductiuB to a Coarse of Hebrew Btndj. aid Edition, Bfo, (}nib. at It*.), oloth, 
9i. Tathivi. 1S4 

This work, which was deigned b/ Its leaned amtlMr to- ba&lttoa th* BStoiif a/ Hahrew, ha had 
• rmy intoiiiaa aak i> America, k Aimia dsaimhla ad>UMt to lU Halvaw Oammao, and U 
alBnUnl la FUa mfmtamt {■■Twn.tL— ia rtsAit Uwy»«|e ^ 

a 

TACITUS, CUM BR0TIER1, CURAitTE A. J. VALPV. 

Sditki Dor^ oum AppBBdioa. 4rula Iho, (pah. alSL lb.), doth, y. b. 

The moat compina Edition. 

lACmiA, a HEW AMH LffUAt TtAHSLATION. 




catalogue of new books. 


TCNNCMANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

TVaattead from the '^emuuL, bj tbe Bev. AjitboC) JvHMaoR. M.A., ProfeMor of Auffto-Saxoa la 
tkc of Oxford. In utM thick closely printed volume, 0 to, (pub. tt 14s.), boards, tis. 

Tslieirt, 18B 

** A York wUch marks ont all the leadinf nocbt In nUlaKrphy, and rirei talaute chmoolo^cal 
faiftmackio ooocernlnr thton, with blotnwpalasl ootlcca of the fbuDden ui fbllowerv of lb« 
pvilKtpal schools, smple texts of their works, and an account of the principal editions. In sword, 
tu the ntadeol of phlioaophy, 1 kno* of do work In EnfUah Likely to prove hslf so asefuL”—iftjr- 
iMrd, to his frsnslsrtss ^ BortWs Fmmtt 

TERENTIUB, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, 

Cm Otus; aceed. Index coploalaaimoa. Deplete in one thick roL 9vo, (pnb. at lb.), 
cloth, 8#. Ut7 

t 

WIUON’8 (JAMES, PROFEMOR OF FRENCH IN 5T. GREGORY'S COL- 

E), FBENCH-ENULISH AND ENGMSH-PBENCU DICTIONARY. containlnK Ml 
^xpiaaukma, Dcdnltkios, Bynonyms, Idioma Proverbs, Teims of An and SclcDCe, and Eums of 
PTnandatloB In each l.an(kiag| Commied Aram the DiCTioasaiBs or tbb Ac snaMitBowfia, 
CasMasira, Osama, LseisI/I, DiB Csaaisais sm Fsiii, Joiitsoir sin Wslkil 1 lam 
ckaaly printad roL Imperial Bm, (puh. at 31. as ), cloth, If. Bs. IMI 

XENOPHONTI5 OPERA, CR. ET. LAT. SCHNEID^RI ET ZEUNII, 

henfit Index, (Poasoit inn Eusblii’s Ebitioh ), lO vols. Umo. handsomely printed In a larn 
type, dmse op In h voU. (pub. at 41. IQs ). cloth, IBs. IMl 

The lame, Urffc paper. 10 voli. CTOwn 6n>, done op In S rols., cloth, IL Is. 


l^obcls, fflHotfeg of JF^ction, Upftttmg. 


AINSWORTH’S TOWER OF LONDON. 

An HUtiorlcal Romance, lUostrated by Dioass CauiiaBsix. Thick reBdlum Bvo. New Edltkii, 
with % hljrhly-flnished Etchings on stael, and fine wood Engravlngt (pub. at IBs.), cloOi, ricUr 
gUt, IQs. U. IM 

Of this very elegual and popular Tolome fifteen thousand copies have already bean sold. 


AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. 

An Hlstorkai BomuKse. illustrated by Giuaoi Cioikibsik and Ton Jobsbbot. Medina 
Qto, fine Portrait, and IDs Steel and Wood EnKrevloirx. glU cloth, IQs. Gd. 1B4I 


BREMER'S (MISS) NOVELS AND TALES, BY MARY HOWITT: 

Via. H ilk te - Neighbours—Prealdent’s DauKhter—NluA—Every Day Life, a Diary—Strife and 
F8ac^-H-~* Pa/Mj—Tralinnsn—Aielana Anna—Tales. Toirtberll voU. post Bvo, co 
14 Novels and Tal^ beliK the whole of the Author's publtshed Works; with an i 
PoriTmli of Mias firoser. (Wb. at hL Ihs. 6d.), handsomely printed on fine paper, extra | 
vnilonB, If. Ifis. 

"By te the beat tranalsUoni of th^e charming fictions, and the only aatheede ann.” 

^ Mu* Brfwsr's AmU a* alss mU aspamrsfy as /'o4rwi / 

THE HOICE: OE. FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOTS. Second Edition, r«viaod 
3 Tols. poet Btd, (pub. at If. is.), cloth, 7*. dd. I84B 

THE NEIOBBfVJBR. A STORY OF EVERY DAY LITE. Translated by HaaT BowTf«> 
AM Edltiim, reriacd. 1 rols. post Svo, (pub. at IBs.), abth, 7*- SA 1S43 

TBB rBBSlDENTS DADOHTER, AND NINA. Two Novula, tzmnalated by Mabt Howirr. 
S«Ma.pi^9ro. Ipoh at If. 11*. fid.|,dii]^ 10s. SA IMI 

inW IKETCHEB OF BVERT-DAT LIFE, A DIABT; together with STRIFE AND 
PI^CE. TiBBalakd by Ma|T Howirr. 3 voU. postSro, (pab. at If. 1*.), cloth, 7*< BA 

TRALmNANj AXEL AND ANNAi THE B-FAMILY; AND OTHER TALES. 

Intad by Manx Ixowitt. 3 voia. poat Bro, wUb a Portrait, (pab. at U. U.). olotb. 7a> fiA 


CRUIKfHANK <‘AT HOME:” 

A New Family Afbaaa of Ea d k w EiitBttalaiPBBt. omulfCiBgof a Sarlea of TaLesasdSk^bea bytba 
auut poptUv Aatkcoi, with BOBWfoos clever and bumoroua ll^otratloB* m Wood Iw C boik* 
8BABB aiXBafUDBrn, aW CRUIUBaNK'B ODD VOLDlOr OB BOOK OF ViRim. 
IRainwal by Two Odd FttUow*—SaTWooa a^ CavisawaBK. Tofethor 4 ml*, betmd bt A 
FoahHapBro, (pnk at M. lla.) eloA gUt, lOs. fiA 1^ 
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HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL. 

A Flmids 8 tor 7 . William Huwiit. Second Eilltk)ii. S voli. foolsCAp Bto, with IllnAtfn- 
tioDi OB Wood, (pab. At 16t.), cloth, 1S46 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

THEOVGH EUBOPE AND THE EAST, DUBINO THE TEAEB 1S4 to lU), Ttbda- 
Uted bf William Howitt. FouUcap 8 to, with PoirrBlt, (pub. At 6 «.)f c^th, b. U. 11H4 

HOWITT'5 (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES* 

Addreioed to the En^liAh, both Qoen Abroad ud Stafcri at Home. One toI. tuoiacAp Sro, (pab. 
at 6 a.), cloth, aa. 6 d. 1B44 

JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK. 

Beinr a CoUectlon of the moat excellcDt Bon Moti, Brllliut Jibta, and Strlhinr Anecdote* lo the 
Enpllih Lufuafce. Complete In one thick and cloaely oat elegantly prmtea Tolune, loplacaf 
13 ido, FrontUplece, (pub. at 4a.), cloth, 3a. 

JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE. » • 

A Collection of Humoroua Talea and Sketchei. 3 vole, poet Sro, with Platee by tTiDmeB Cbvib- 
esAna, (pub. At l&i.), cloth gUt, 9a. 1343 

LEVER’S ARTHUR O’LEARY: HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINC5 IN 

HANT LANDS. Edited by Haabt LoAaBauBa. Crulkabank'B llluecratel Edition. Com¬ 
plete lo une Tol. Bto, Riub. At 13a.), cloth, 9a. 1949 

LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

Both Sniiei. 2 tuIa. foolacAp Bro. Fourth Edition, eoibeliiabed with Woodcata by Habtbt, 
(puh. it 16a.), cloth, 5a. ad. 1107 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. 

A Tale of Ineb Life. Medium Sto. Third Edition, with 24 cbaractariatlc lUuBtntionj on Steel, 
(pub. at laa.), cloth, 7*- 6d. ^ ^ 1349 

LOVER’S TREASURE TROVE; OR, L. 5. D. 

A Eomantlc Irlib Tale of the laat Century. MellumBro. Second Edition, with 36 eharAoieristic 
lUuatratloni on Steel, (pub. at 14a.]. cloth 9a. 1B48 


MAN-O'WAR'S-MAN. BY BILL TRUCK, SENIOR, 

BuATawAiN ur tub Hutal Collbbb op UaiBawicB. Complete In a thick cloaely printed 
Tolume, fcMiacap Bro, (pub. at Oa.). gilt cloth, 4*. Blackitvod, 1943 

" Theae aea papera are among the beat we ever read. They glre on anlnnsted picture of Uia ob 
board a aao-iJLwar."—Literary Oasttte. 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) POOR JACK, 

lUuatnted by 46 large and eai^ulalteiy beautiful EnaraTlngi on wcMrd, after the maaterly deaiffn* 
of Clabbbon STAtfriBLo, R. A.. Onehandaome Toiume, royal 9 to, (pub. at 14 a.), ^t cloth, 9 a. 

1940 

MILLER’S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. 

By the Author of " Qldeon GUea,'* " Royaton Oower," *' Day In the Waoda," ftc. Ac. 3 roll lo 1, 
9 ti>. with 24 clever llluatratlODa by Pbu. (pub. at 13f.), cloth, 6 a. Sd. 1948 

" Thla Work has t tone and an Individuality which dlaHoguiah It from all othcra, and cannot be 
read without pleaaure. Mr. Miller has the fbnua and coloun olruitlc life more completely under 
hii control than any of his predeceaaon.*'—.dfAaaMaai. 

m 

MILLER’S GIDEON GILES THE ROPER. 

A Tale of English Couatiy life. With 36 etched lUuitrttlcniL Bm, (pab. it ISi.), gUt cloth, b«. bl. 
a • • 1B4] 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. 

A Sarlai of Lltsrmrr and RmpUr DeliflBBGonA of n«nch ChaiBcto. Bv Jouib JAVitv, Baliac, 
CoBMBiiiB, and oiiirr celabri^ French Authora. One large vol. royal mm, llhtafrBCed by upwardi 
of 230 bumorouB and extremely clever Wood EngniTlnga by (Lstlngulahed Artlxti, (pub. ai M. m.|, 
cloth gUt. Ha. -a a / a .r 

TUi book la eitremelr clerer, both In the U)tt 0 -pr«u and plAes, and hna had an ImmensB run 
in France, greater rren than the Pickwick Fapan In this oountry. 


TROLLOPE'S (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 

The Factory Boy, medium Bvo. with 2-1 steel pUtea, (pub. at 13s.), gilt cloth, 6f. 6J. IBM 

TRpuOP^S (MR8.I JESSIE PHILLIPS 

A TUsol^ i'raatat Dm. nMdlBm Sm, port. A IS Kiel pistes lyaL at 13 s.), okth gflt, te.lA<U 44 



CATAlyOOUE OF NIfiW BOOKS 


Jubmile and dSstamntWf 


8ING1.EY*S USEFUL K 

Or, A Aunlliv Accoaot of 

lio Wuod-cut^ ftod Inicnileil u ft worh ^tb o/laitructiDo aAdi Butfca. Binii Ediikm, reytoad. 
milAriMi, ud altered to tbe vLatlog ftlate of hr S. Cuof ■»« of thft BriUih Maaecm. 3 

Kils. fomt Vni, (f(^ at IS*.], ^th/IQft 8A T*mlt uNCmk, 16^ 

DRAPER’S JUVENILE NATURALIST, 

Or CiiontnWalkft Id Spriu. B&mmar, ABtiuan,aad WhaWo, ISMo.vttJft nlghdy bwatiftillf 

exBcntal Woodrau, [p«b. mi 7i« SA), cloth, gitt odgs, 4*. SA 18tt 

EflCYCLOP/CDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, 

Lanfrtaias ftB in^prored odicMm of CtuBBUftrflrld*! Advlee (o hlm&m ob Bki Md ICiliDBrej Ukd 
Tm loirso Bftjra Dwo B*wc: ft HmnnaJ of PcdliaBMft, lAuUDctuml l inpiwu cBt. aai Morel 
ItafVtant, fteo, fiondipieoe, doth, gOt edgm, la. 1M3 

Howrrrs (mary) child’s picture and verse book, 

CoamunlT reHwd " Ooo Bpecktar't Fable Book ;** trenalmtAi lato Bogtiftb Tene^oftli Ff uh and 
SvBa Venaft o pp ia d t e , Ibrmlnir a TrlxUnt, biubr Ihno, with lOD Voad Sagnatavk Ipob. 
«s IQi. BA), extra Turkey cloth, rd|^ k«. 1M& 

This U one of the mott elogaBt jareiille bot>k« ever prodocaA Aid haa tha BMalt? Of h^if lo 


lAMBW TALES FROM SHAKSPEARCt 

Dealgped pnoct^W for tbe Dae of louag Pnaona, faifttM hpMiaa aid Oamauni l^maL dxth 
tdktiem, embelliftbaQ with SO Um and beunlfal Wood-cat Sllfiavliigi, Chan dHlcu bty Hmarar, 

Map.««Q,(piA. at7«.6d), ehith.gilt.k«- IS^ 

** One of the moat uaeAil and a g r eea ble coropmoloBS to the andenundlnir of Bbakipean which 
hare been pniduced. The f mtch/ul reader who U about to Laatc tbe charmt of our great Bard, la 
■tnmglr reoonuiimdcd to pngNM hf Im leadiag thaaa elegant tab^** ftuaiTwIi Mmn* 

L. C.E. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LffZ, 

A ^HFirenTTahw addraaaed gd Toanf People, By L. ILL. (Mna l^aoaL Foorth adibaB,leap. 
9rb, with t bcMitiful Portimlt EcLgrared oa Steel, (pab. at m,), gOt, doth, w. 1846 


LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, 

Bal^ 111101101 Diia~i 1 |iitiwn Tak^ nd A n e cd otal of moae thaa flea Hnndnd com- 

anbmbf the Qwedrapeda, Birda, Ftabca, Reptfiet, Inaecta, So., of which a ksoMedge U 
nd^^Mole iaPoUle Edocatkoi; lUaitreted bj upwarda of 4 MJ bemaCliul Wowdouta, b/ Bawica, 
Bmarai, Wwraa, madt^bwa. iraat Mtv iflU 7 a lA UMS 

MARTIN AND WESTALL’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OP THE BtBlX, 

Ua IrthniM hr the B«t. Baa*aT Cmoaewn. Bvcl 144 mammmir kaerrt.lha] W«ad SnfntlQgi' 
ina Aidala, (tardodhy tednad u o| d M ^ Maavia^ aBleLmtad fkit mi m, MSiaaaar'i 
IreMa, Tike Delon, rail of movreb. Ao4> obhh g^gUi ed^Bk aaiaiid*B Ilk—Whoie heunil 
mot ti ea, richlr cut. gUi edgea, IBt. 

A iBoat elegaat pmetii to jrooDg people. 


PfRCY TALES OP THE KINGS OF ENCIAND; 


BipH^h<SiiA.hBlALdildSfeB.«UB«dCBASk 1848 

Ttti Saamital ▼dune haa a^fed a bree Amk of ncow, uid deaerrodlr. 

w n woeCT cempREritNBivc eiiAimiAR of modern ccooraphy 

AND EISTOBIT. for the uae of BchooU uni tbr Frleate Tmlthm, In 1 thlek voL IBmo, with 
BBMroaaliiVA'WVi, and Couamea, dnal/Shgmwd wStaal. ThnaMndJ. mm. la.id. 


PINNOCICS COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
^D BUTOBT. Mr tha nae of Bcboola aad Mr Pt km Ta 

Smm Mr MBpMd «4tML MB edMn. (»ah. Mte. • 


IF ANCIENT 


QEOORAPHY 
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f*INNOCK'S COMPREHENSIVE CRAMpIaR oV SACRED GEOGRAPHY 
AND UlSTOET, lor Cbi; um o/ Scbooii aiuI for Private Tuitkm, 10nu). with kkpt, Viewi, anl 
Coetuma^ ■DfiBTad oD Steal, bow eAtkio, (p^ atAa. td.), loan, 4a. 15.1a 

PINNOCK'S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMWAR OF THE ENCLISH LANGUAGE, 

with Exercliea; «Tltten In a famUlar ityle, accompanied with ^antioni for Examination, and 
Notce Untluil and ExplELoaUiry, Intruded for the uae of Scboola, 12iiio, (pah. at 5«. t>d |, roan, 


STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, 

A Tala of the BehelUoo of 174& ; tn which ia added, lie Feaiuit'a Tale,* b 7 JfsvPKlVa TaTLob, 
foolacap Sto, two fine Flates, [|rab. at &«.), cloth 3« 6d. 1S43 ’ 

fif the popular Anchor at Um Idv«a of the ^ueana of Englas^ 

3 

WOOD'NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS (OR THE POETRY OF BIRDS), 

A Srrlea of Soon and Foemi for Young People, contributed by Biaai Cobhwall, Wwana- 
'woBTB, McKtaB.EouaiBas, Caaraai l. Joanna BAJiiJa, £ui^ Codk, Maai Hawivt, Maa. 
'Hbmani, B obo, CHAatoTTB Shitb, &e- fop. (Ivo, Tary pimAly priated, with U bnantlfnl Wood 
Enffravlnga, (puo. at da. 6d.), alolh, gilt edgea, 2f. 1B43 


YOUNG ENGLAND'S LITTLE LIBRARY; 

A Collection of Onginal Tale, for Chltdrea, in Proa* utd Taw, h^ Mae. Hau, Mae. Hovitt, 
Axaiai Shitb. Mb. HAirar, the Author of the "New Tale of a Tub," and other Aatbon, band* 
aomely printed In emali ttn, iUuacrated with upwvda of fit) very large and rlever Eagimnaga 
Wood and Suuie, mural and huHionnu, (pub. at Ida 6A], clM^ gilt edgei^ 6a. Sd. 1844 


YOUTH'S (THCl HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, 

In a BsTlfla of Familiar Cenverwhona on Che moat Intereatmg Productieeui vf Nacim and Art, and 
CD ocho’ Inacnictive Topiea of Polite Education. By a Lady (Mae. Pajaimb, the Slacat af Capu 
Marryat], a voIl fcep. Bvo, Wo^cuta, (pub. at IS«.), clocb, gilt, 6a. 

Thia li a vary clever and Inatruotlve booh, ad|iptad to the uapaoltlaa of young people, un Lhe plan 
of the CiiinTinAlioBe on ChentUay, Hlnenuu^, Botijiy, An. 


iSttsir anb iBaaital isantts. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. • 

A Selection ol the beat Vocal and Inetninental Mnale, both EnfUA Hid Foraign. Sdtod \m W. 
Atbtoh. Eaq.. of the Opera Home. B vola. folio, comnNheBdiaa fton than 40o placn af Imule, 
beauilfully printed with metaUic typea, [pub. at 4L iv.), aewed, H. 11*. 4d. 

The Vocal and InatnuDental muf ^ had eepanttaly, each In i voUiM IQe. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. 

A CoUectloD of cUaalcal and popnlar Vocal and Inatrunental Moalc: coinpriting Seljptkma from 
the beatproductlona of all i he ureat Maatere; Euallah, Bnotch, and Iriah Mah>dlaaTWth nacy 
of the nacinaal Aira of oshar Couatriea, caBbractog Overturaa, Marchaa, i^ncbju 
WalUei, and OiUepadas alac^ MaAdgtla, DtAta, and OUaii wbota adapipdatther to- tbs 
^Ice, tbe Plano-ibrte, tne Harp, or the Organ-, with Plerai occaalooally firthe Flute and Guitar, 
doder the Bopearlntes dimoe of an rmlnMt ProihiMir. 4 vola. email tola, comprahaiMling laare than 
100 planaa of ■!»!<;; beaaiiftdly pnmed with merallln typea, (pub. at IL to), eewad, lOe. 

The grant enle of tlMSfv*in4i> Liaaaaa, is rwafunaaoe af ha i i tn aiai yh ier p rtna. baaladuced 
the Advertlfer to adopt tha aeonr plan of ■nffim tbt proaent ce^itnl aiilarthm, Ae tbe eantenta 
are quite differant from tbe Mueica) Library, and tha Intrtnalo marit the aelactioD le equei, 
the work arlU no doabt meet wlib akailar luccaaa. « 

MUSICAL OEM; 

4 CoUaetoim of 180 itoaneu* Soama. !>«•*«. Bum, to^bytlM «mt uatofar mt ad Cnro paim of 

tha pretent day, idaptad ftir the Vokie, flate, or VWln, (aakad by Jonx PanaT), B wto In L 
8vo, with a boantitoliy engraved Title, and a vary richly iliumlnatad rrontliplBce, (pub. at ll U.), 

Glolh. gUt, lUi. M. J 

Tto abova e.,_ oontetaui a graat aamber of tha beat cepfrirtt ptaoea, inclQdtng 

Bome af tha moat pnpntor n i nff nham BlrlT. Fii It fiama a bom aCtneuva valume. 



DATAiOGTTB OF iraw BOOKS. 


JKtliicmr, SSutgrts, i^iiatonis, (Siimistrs, 

&c- 


•ARTON ANO CASTLES MITISH FLORA MEDICA. 

Or Hk>scqx.'’f ^ MedldisaL) PlftMi oi Orait Briada, 3 tqU. Srn, opwifda of 300 Anely coloorft 
i^QRi ftfrlanti, (pob ai Sr.), ckitb. If. 16i. 1641 

Aa CTMpAiiijtiy <A€a|). eUHUt, ud raloable wtirk« nccea—ry to wnaj madical procilckiTwr. 

BATCMaA and WILLANIS DCLINCATIOMt OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 

4li;^ ca<tfal^M79 Place*. beantifuAf uid Bocurately colonred oAder the nperiD(eiid«m:e u 
■B fimlnnit iTofrutiiBl Geatkaau, (Dr. CAmiwiLL), (p«bu al 131. U*.), half Donod morocsx 

164( 

■ctend tK* kaovMffB'Of catoMinLi diMoicn 


•99. __ 

ift«a Mqr other tkathaaerar 


solinMnoiob hoB Aao»>oiK» 

It haa enr appromri **—Dr. J. f- 


BOSTOCK’S (OR.) SYSTCM OF PHYSIOLOGY, 

ComprtateK a Complats Tbnr of ths Pioent Stats af ttw; Solaoj^ 4th Edition, nniaed and oor 
—^~1 thro^hoat, sm (UJ p ag a a ), (pah. at if.), doth, ba. ISS^ 


CCLSUS DE MCOICINA, EIMTID BY E. MILUCAN^ M,0., 

Can oDpioaianlau) cx adU.TBrfa. lUsk 9aO| FVoDtbplaoa; (paA at lla.), tHoth, 8a. 


^ta. measuroa, 
aesothcrwith 


■gK ISl 

_______, Bpj^icablfl U 

Doantry : a parafl*! lybla of anciaBt aad modifni Modieal temU, arnuDymea 
ia d oad . WcrytitiBC vhii^ can ha aaittl to the Medtew Stiailent 
eailve laSes. 


Yhia te Che vary bnt efltrtm if Calaaa. It ontataa toMael 
B trf tab > 




«%a^o5^?2a 

Hill, .ltdptSaFASe Sob*; ^Vnirtn. ana, <,.k. ta..M.), doO, b.- W 

wMars (SIR KveoAns^aaEAT work on eoMFARATtve 

' ~;fih4tam«f Ue ■niiiaiiii Ifciiwta “ ' 

_ItaiBa a^inHai r^nttnij «fBta„ 

D Plam, aftv Dnnrtafi by Batria aod ochna. 


^paimtlnabrc 

MlBnPlam,al 


MATOMY. 

I <■ pearljr all tni 


410, PoEtrait, ui( 
. b. »l4-3{ 

«Ore*S MORBII^ ANATOMYi 

lAMtCSON’S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 

^■"*~**m TrooitMM oa the CnapoidtleB ead Sea e ratl pa ti MaMVl the Omw of Qrartty: am: 
AeMaSmteal'l faa idfe| Biaitniud by SxBBfte aAdB«id|B*> Milkia.SfeadyhuprarML 

0ae,<pab.etUa?LdMh7a«L iSl 

A pal ir d e cb e al ae l | A ae H >.**"»I>r. B irittsdL 

AWREN^E (W.) Djtl THE DISEASES OF THE EYEd 

zya^FUbki^ fertad. and aUmrw^ 0*0, (OP olaealy jpClsldl pagif), (pab. et IL 4a.}, el^ 

ofW 





Ooorpa. avolabro 
lA4i 



?9 MfilMM’ 

■ • ■ - a« r' *■' 

i.at 

E-i 


fit *«•<»>. in nMB.Basnnd b, 

u.t.BWit MrdNBy wtotcwd, ( 1 ^. ai W. Ite.], half Mud Kon>M.,uSd .n. FlAh, h 
— ---- MMgd.. 



to 


HENRY G. BOHN’S 

CATALOGUE OF, ' 

NEW BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


FINE ARTS. ARCHITECTURE. SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRY, 
ANTIliUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPOUTING, PICTORIAL AND ILLUS¬ 
TRATED WORKS, ETC., ETC. 


BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. 

A vseri£a ol li4 liiu'lil\-ttnibliL-J l.mu EnjrrwN’iiiga of tlie mist tnlerMlinc Incidents and Scenerj 
Ilk Wuntr 151011’!. Novels, liv JIlatii, Finio n, Hulls, aud uLliers, after Pictures li\ LtsLib, 
STOTiiAhii, Cooi’i.H, How.arii, ^c., witli illustrdiivB letter press, 8vo., [puli, at h. ll», l)i/ j, 
clutli, pleganlly k'Ut. IjJ. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

New EiUlii'ii, corrected, irrciitl)' eiiliirvoil, and cuntiiiucd to the juesenl time, li\ fri-DKcs 
SiANLEV, Issij., Fumplele in one larHu vulumc, Bvo., iiuineruus iilates ol niuiiu.ifrwins 

CATLIN'S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

2 Vuls. im])l. ti> u. 3Go Engravings, [puL. at 2^ 12i. Cif ), clolli, emblematiLally gilt, I/. 10. ]845 

CATTERMOLES EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 

24 exquisite Lnpravings on Steel, from Jtcsigns by luinsclf. RojalSvo., (puli, at W. llj. GJ.), 
gilt clulli, gill edges, ISs. 

CLAUDE. BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 

Conlaimiiff huiiic of his choicest LanJsLapes, lie.iutilully Engraved on Sleel, folio, v,ilU 
dee crip tiv e letter press, and Purtrait, In a portfolio, (puli, at -il, t2s.), It. 5). 

ENGLEFIELD'S ISLE OF WIGHT. ' 

410. 5ti large Plates, Engrav el by C uoke, anil a Geological Map, (pub. "1. 7i ], cloth, 21. 

islo 

GEMS OF ART, 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, 

After HemdRandt, Ct^f, IltiNULDs, Pouasiv, Murillo, TrviEns, Curreciu, Vas- 
iiBRVCLLK, folio, prooflmprMsloDS, lu portfuliu, (pub. at 8t. 8j.J, It. Ih. iiil. 

HARRIS’S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Large Impl. folio. 3U beautifully culourel Engravings, with 3J Nigpyeties ul Heads, Skins, Sir., 

(pub. at lot. lOf.), hf. murocco, Is.4 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Impl. Bvo. 2C beautifully coloured Engravings, and a Map, (puh. at 21. 2s.), gilt clolh, trill 

edges, It. 1«. 1841 

HOWARD S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING 

delivered at the Koyal Acidsmy, with a Meiholr, by lila sun, Frank How aru, large post 0vn., 
cloth, 7». Gd. 181B 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPmlT OF SHAKSPEARE, 

4H.I line uuilinc Plates, illuscrallve of all the priucipul Incidents in the Drama? of our national 
Bard, i \uU. Hvo., (pub. at I4t. 8s.), cloth, 2t. 2s. 1827—33 

Tlie 4§3 Plates may be had without tha Ifitir-preBS, fur illustiatlng alt Bvo. •liitinniof 
Bkhailtspedre, for ’.i. lU Bd. 



ADDITIONS TO HENRY G, BOHN'S CATALOGUi:- 


a4 


ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

tiguarcSNu. '^4 ll>>i.I lts illunuiirtii J in l»nlil LinJ Culuuii, qiu\ 4 I'Caulifiil Mliuiturcs, rlclilj 
OroaniDniCil KmJuifc’i Ipuli. nl 1/ j*.), Ijj. ® 1B40 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, 

Jl\ Nil--. U"!'-', 'Hill a lliiiui' L'l Nei*Jlevn.irk| >iy llie CuVKTess of Wiltox, Coloured 
ruU'.'', JHiil h'u.p [jiuli, at laj.J, gill clulli, 'J>. 1M7 

illuminated calendar for 1040. 

Cupu'J Iruiii d cpli'liraieil MiiArl hiuiwn at th" “ H^ura " of the Diiin nT Anjiiu, impurlnl Hto., 
36 eaquisiie Mibiaturoi, and Borders, in gold and colours, Urimniuiiitd ihii ling, Ipulj at 2i. 2t.}, 
lit. 


JAMESON 5 BEAUTIES OF THE COUHT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

3 voU. iflipl. &' j,, 1^1 lioautii^l ForLralla, (pul>. at 31. |, clolli, L. h. lUI 

JOHNSON S SPORTSMAN S CYCLOPEDIA 

or iLe be ton CP .md Tracurc nf ilic 1 uM. I lie I'url, and die Snd, or oprratinns ufLlie Chase, lbs 
Course, ami the bireain, In one ver' lluck ' i>l hmi., ill nitrated w llli up w ariU ul jn Steel Logra- 
▼iDgs, after Cuui'LE, WAii, tdAhtucx., ami otherb, ipub. at )1. llj. I, cluib, lit. 

IWEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR. 

In the Cullei I i"ii uf li'iiulriL li Cutiri, l.'H Lngraviugs l)> J us. SK llj 'j \ uls. fulio (pub. at 
111. Ill-), til. liiLir., ti'ji edges gill, 41. lia. Gil, ^ 

UAPOLEON GALLERTi 

Or lllusiralKuis ol the Life ami Times tif the Emperur, with 90 T. U liiiiss on Si cel hy Rr' l i r., 
and utlier coiineui Ariibis, in one ihiek vuluiue |>uaL hvj., |puh. at 11. Li ), gill lIuiIi, gill edge^, 
13«. islti 

RETZ5CHS OUTLINES TO SCHILLERS “FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON/ 

Beiyal 4lu., coiilaiiiiiig lu I'lilcs, Lugrai eJ l'\ Mrjsi,s, siiU cj'crs, 7i 6.1 

HETZ5CH S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLERS “FRIDOLIN,” 

Kuyal 4lu., 11 . mam mg b J’laies, Kagr-u ed !<} .Must', auff covert., it. ikI. 

ROBINSON S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITA^NICUS; 

«Or, Views, Plant!, and Llevalioiis uf L.i^ii-li Maiisin ii, viz , ■VVuliuni Ahhry, IfalftelJ House, 
and HanluiiKe Hall, also CuR!ii.>l>un IIoum', I i .I<>ii>. lliiliruN, iniperijl fuliu, Gl' line 
engratuigs, h> Lt Ktt'X (liuh. at It/, li.s | IH iultulli., gill edges, Jl, IJj. Utl. 1647 


fiUDING'S ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS 

HEPENDLN C1£S. Three vobti., 4t«., IGU jiUtes, (puli, at ul. Im.) cloth, 41. 4i. 1919 

SILVE5TRE PALEOGRAPHIE UNIVER5ELLE; 

Ou, Fac-Slniilei. d'EcntureH de tuns let Peu|ilps el Je lous le.s Temps, Urea rles plus Antlien- 
tiquei Manuscrlls cxisiant dans Ics Anliives oi les llililiutlieijiJf' dc j'l.iiice, d’ltalie, 
d'Allemagne, el d’Angleterre, par M Sji.i f .ki iii Acennipapncs d'JCx|iliruuiiii,', jiar MM. 
CHAMPOLLftJ S’ Fior. A r ct Cii AXi’Oi i.Uiv' Ills, 4 H»ls , Bllns riilio, nmlaming upw ards ul .uiJ 
luge and iiio&t lieaulifulli eieeulud Jui miiiiU-' ul ilie fiiient uml niiisl In li ri sling iiumusi npis 
of ever}'age and iiatiuii, illuiuuidti’J in the linest bt) le uf an, I iiuh at7jl.)6gl luj. I'aris, lall 
• Ui% lame, aplendllly hf. morocco, gilt edges, GOi., or irhcJc morocco, 701. 


SMITHS ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

From the 7 Hi U' llie IGih L'enturi, with HihIiuu ul I IUitiiratii<n.H, fnilo, v illi h'j eulijuicil |ilalei 
illuminated with gold and silver, and highly duished (ituli. at lOl IOj ) hi. hd. iiur. eilru, gut 
edges, 31, l.lf, Ld. 


STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

4 volb. Hvo., with 330 eugiavlugb, |pui>. at 71. IDs.) bf. morocco, 31. 13s. tki. 

WALPOLES (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, 

With some Account of the Principal ArtiHlu, nml raluingue ul Engnivcr', whu have lieen , 
or resided m Engl^$id, with NoLes hy Ha I i,A WAV , New Ldllluii, Jlsvised nml linlurgcdf hv " 
Kalph 1Voh>uiiI, Eaq , coinplele In 3 voJa. 9tu., with niimerous bruulilul iioriniits and 

plates 


WHITTOCK’S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, 

CoQlaJning ihe niobt approved meihode of inilialing every kind of fimev NS'uud and Mnrhle, in 
Oil or Distemper Colour, Hesi^us lor iJecoraling Aparimeutd, aod the An uf M,lining imd 
Painting on Glass, he , wlAi Kxamplts from AneJeiit Wluduwu, wlili ibe Supplemeni, 4lt), 
Uluatratcd with IDl plates, of which 44 are coloured, (puh. at 21. 14i ) clolli, 11. luj. 


WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER’S MANUAL 

Fcmlacap kvo., 7 coloured plates, and numeruus woodcuts (pub. at Gi.) cloth, 3s. 


ftriNDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, 

By Lbitch Heitchib, new edltlun, edited by £, Jf.hse, Kau., illustrated with upwwdi ofM 
WauU/iU£DgravlDK« on Stcul and Wood, royal Bvo., gilt ulolh, 



ADDITION^ TO HENRY G. BOHN'S CATALOGUE. 


31 


NATURAL HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, ETC. 

9 


Bk^CHSTEIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE BIROS; 

'I'lii ir M-iii.itionu'nl, Fnrul. Dhc.i'Cs, 'rrcatment, Brccflni. andtiic Methods of Calclilnj 

llictti, i:iihi.i Jicsi r.JiIioii, numerous \u»oilcuts, gilt clotli, edges, (ir. 

BRITISH FLORIST, OR LADY’S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 

6 \ ols, S\ 11 ., bl Luloureil iilaies of hou c^^ anti groups ^pub. at 41. 10s.), cloth, 11. 14s. 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 

4 \ uls. ri'> ui 11 " , niiiiiLruU'. M ouilciils ( put • at 111. bs. I, cloth, 11. 11<. Ci!. ^ 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIEN5IS; , * 

Thirlcniih r.ilUM,ii, 8vii. i|iuh at Jl. 1- ), cloth, 12s. 1M5 


1816 


lSdMB3B 


DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, 

Anil Rural .Mlairt iii Oi ncral, New ElIuiiui, KiiUrged, tlyek |^a., Milh 70 wood enp^aringt 
(juili ;it ht' J I . '"Ill, st, Oi/. 1643 

FITZROY AND DARWIN—ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 

1[)Lp itlales, mu'. 11} culmire J, 3 vuis. r ' \ al 4 M (pub. at th.), cloth, 51. js. 183S-43 

GARDENER 5 MONTHLY* VOLUME, EDITED BY JOHIfSON, 

I'liiiipli I e in 13 MiH, \uili mtmeriiii^ m "luli ui-., coiit anint:, llie I'ntaio, one vn] — Cucumbir, 
one Mil — (ir.i))L‘ \iiii', twn vuls —Anta'ul.i anil .\sparagub, one ' nl.—Pine Appic.twovols.— 
Slran liorr', luv a ol — Halilia, one \"1, - Peach, one vol.—Apple, t» 0 vols.—ttJjether 12 voll, 
12ino., M i'iiiIl iiib, (puh. at I/. lH' ), ihuli, ISi. 1847 

. - cillu r Ilf 111e VIllumes may be liml separately (puh. at 2r. Cih), at Is. Oil. 

HARDWICKE AND GRAY’S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. 

'J'w pni\ p iris |iirimii:r tn o vnli,, rn\ ,il fulnj, 2ii2 culuurei plates (puh. at 211.), sewed, 121.12*., 
ur 111 mill III r (I, gilt edges, 111 , 1 R. 

LEWIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF TrfE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Tliiril Ihliiiiin, wiili an Index nf the Scl-uiliix Name-. .niJ Synoiuines by Mr. Qdulu tod Mr. 
Ei 1 UN, l"li I, IT plates I eulouru J (puli at 11 -li I, lif bi], laoruccu, 21. 2j. 1&36 


LINDLEY'S DIGITAUUM MONOGRAPHIA. 

Fuliu, I'b plates of the l''u,xghi\e (pub. at 41. 4«,Ji clatli, ll. lIs. Ccf. 

II ■■ tlie same, the plates heautifully l-dIouteiI (pub. at U. lis.), cloth, 21. 12f. id. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENOLLSH LITERATURE, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY^ 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY, ETC. 


BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

From the ])i.sciiaLrs uf the Ameriean Coiiiiueut THclRh £ 3 vnhs, Bvd. (published at* 

21.111s.), cl'iih, 11. 11s. tJ. IMT 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, 

S]u'i t.ii iir, 'J ailer, fliiardiiin, Ramhler, Adventurer, Idler, and Cunnoisetir, 3 thick vola. 
Evn,, purtiuits (pub, at 21. 5s.), cloth, 11. 7i. Either vulume may be had separate. 

BROUGHAM'S [LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 9 

and KahdV lL the UriUah L'lmaLitiUiiiii, three vnlb. bvo. (pub. at 11. 11s. 6(f.), clotb.lfli. 1844>6 

■ British CunsiituUfin, (■ cftnc preceulagrvort,) tloth, 3i. 

BlfoUGHAM'S ILORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, 

ami Ollier rnlilic I’li.iraiters nf ihe time oi George HI. Vul. UI., ru>di 0vo., with 1# flu# 
partrftlis (puh. nt ll. is.), cloth, 1U». UJ. IWJ 

■ the same, without the portraits, demy 8vo. (pub. nt Ids. W.), cloth, 5i, 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, 

Wlin Fliuiriiilied in the Tims of ticurge HI., ruyal Bvu., with“lii line poriiaiis [pub. at 11. !».), 
clulh, 12<. 1843 

— the saiiie, also with llie portraits, demy Bvo. (pub, at 11. Is.), cJotb, It)#. CJ. 1843 

CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS, 

A f'ories nf Nnllfes and I'raiisUilniix, Milh nn Tnirmhietory Sketeli nt the History ut Fraoch 
Poetry; Lilitcd hy his Sun, the Bev. lltMiy C.iHi, K'ubcap Bvu., eloth, 5#, 1849 

CARY’S LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, 

-upplDinenlsr} to Br. Juli.s'bux’s Liven.” Edited hy his Son, loulscnp Svo., cloth, 7ii, 164# 
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ADDITIONS TO HENRY 0. BOHN’S CAT^ALOGOE. 


CLARKE’S (DR. E D.) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 

ASIA, AND AFllI CA, 11 \ uls 8vi)., maiJb and pla' h (jiu'i. al lui,), cluth, 3*. iHiiy-jf 

CLASSIC TALES, 

Cabinet Killlinn. inniptLInir the Virtir of W.ikefielil. F-lizaheth, Paiil and Vireinla, Gulllver’a 
Tra\ ela. Si cnii '• SLiiiiineiual J I'uriio', S'lrruuN f Werter, Themlosius and C mis i anti a, Caatle 
of ()trantii, and Ka^stla;,, cumplt'ie In 1 vul. 12nio., ; niL'datliuii portraits (pulj at luj. Cd.), 
clolli, 3». flr/ % 

COLMAN’5 (GEORGEl POETICAL WORKS, 

L’milaiiiliiff Ills Uroad Uriii.s, VaKaru's, ami EcLi'iilricitieSi 24mo., Hoodcula (pub. at 2*. (Sri.), 
rl'jili, If. b(.'. Idtu 


DAVIS’S SWITCHES OF CHINA, 

Duniiff Ml Jnlaml J mirucy o) Fi nImiIU': , wlili an Account of llic War. Two voli., poslRvo. 
wllli a ncs^ iiHip ul L'liiiia [ |>ul. at Ibf. I, I'luLli, ti.i. l84l 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

Jl> ft Laily (Mrs Uv mu ) i) New Kill linn, v. lili numerous adJlLiunal Recplpti, by Mra. Birch, 
urn I., wUli 1' plates (jiuli at ti ) ‘■.oth, 3' 19lli 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, 

JLelailiifr lu llcm.vrkalili' I'ltiijiIs uI tlii' Sulii's uI Mid rmipel, inrludir;r the Appendix nml 
Siipplemciii, wiili ft PrefaLL' and t'ui.tiiniiiUmi li> Mil' lle\. }l. llus.vu, royal hvo. (pub. at 
1'* It/. I, lIoLIi, 7». Ud- lS4j 


GOETHES FAUST, PART THE SECOND, 

As cuniijli-iirl In iK.il. ir.uisUieil imu J-Iml'IisIi Verse by John Macdokald Bcll, Esq. 
SeruiidLdilinn,leap,&<ij ipul’.dtL.s.),Ll>iMi,3<. Ia42 

JOHNSONIANA; 

A CiilleiMliui III Mlsrelliineriin AnecibUcs and Sa\ Ini’'-, cdllipred from nearly a hundred different 
J'uhlli Hiimis, .iiiii 111)1 11 'liUiiijpil III Jlosw 1 I ) 's 1 Ml- dJ J idiiisi'ii rditeil by J. W. Chukkh, 
M F , tliU'k I'li'lsraii 8' o , jiirlraU ani li diiUsiuii e i pub at Hu I, cloth, ii, Lil. 1913 

JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 

'Ihr 'iii’li ilip L'niiiiirv III AJiil, In llm Klii)jduiii ulluliii.L. 'J v.i> s'-iU,, Bm) , map and plaiet (pub, 
at U. H>.|, Plolli, M.< lid. 1911 

KIRBY’S WONDERFUL MUSEUM, 

hi ft vuls., t)vo,, 1Z4 i iiriiius p irtr.iii s iiiul pl.ilps (pub at 4 b \i.), cli>th, lb jJ. 

LANE’S KORAN, SELECTIONS FROM THE, 

vSiili nil iiuiTuuveii L'liiiuiu’iiiury. li.insl.ii lmI from Hie Arabic, tnuiliodlcftlly arranged, and 
tlkislraii'd liy >oie8, 9\u ijiub. at iir/ I, ilmli, fi«. 11113 

LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

Wiili niHiiy I’li't fs 111 Fruso and Verse jun er iiefure pubiibUed. Tw o vnli., 8 to., portrait (pun, 

fti 1/. H«.|,clDih, I.-'. 1U9 

LODGE'S lEDMUND^ ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, 

AND MaNM.H.''. Ill Mu Heiijus i,l Henry V111 , KdwarJ v J,, Mary, Lllz.i'icili, ami Jamea 1. 
Bei'uiiJ ]-.i4niiin, wiili iili'>\e mi ii'ji ni'r.iplis of ilie prliuipal eliaraiiier# uf the period. Three 
Toll.., B'u. Iiiuli. u£ 1/ im I, iluMi, W 18J9 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR Of CENTRAL INDIA. 

Tw u \olb , Bs 0 . third I'd 1 linn, wiili larfo iii.ip (puli, at lb JU |, cloth, IS j. 1932 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, 

hnliilial, I' iiniiiL’CLiBl, Biii SLjLldl, '1 n> o \qIi , Bvo., Q Uiipk, kiatuUca] tahlpi, die. (pub. at 
lb 4,.) cloth, 14». 


MATHEWS iCHARLES) MEMOIRS, 

JiuUiJiHi: liii Autiiliiii|fraph\ iiu'd 'J.-.,, «d.Kd h> li.'s. ilATiiEWb, Four rola., sro., DM 
plljics (|)Ub, at Hm.). cloth, lb D 

MILL'S ELEMENTS bf POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

New Kill I imi, revised and currei ie J, tiv u , | pub a t n, 1, cloth, 3»- Cib 1144 
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PREFACE. 


Tiikse Lec'tui’L's wi'L' lii'lil iit Vienna, in tlio year '8T!i, 

liy rnyal perniissiuii, ainl iii'e iinw jjulilislitMl, except a few 

alteratiiins. |ireriselv a.s tliey were LV'livereil. 

It was iny first wish tn |jlai'e tliese ijectnres in the lianilc 

(if my hearers. To some passa^^es, e.sperially those wliieh are 

entirely hasei.1 iijion .special ami noycl researclies, ii wnuhl 

have been jicrhajis more ajipropriate to ail 1 remarks upon 

those topics of impiiry, which conlil not well he iliscn.s.sed in 

oral delivery, a.s well as to adduce the Ic.^s known anthoritic.s. 

Such avas at lir.st mvtntention. Must of the rcmark.s, how- 
• > 

ever, wouhl have swollen into trcatisp.s; the character of the 
avork avinihl thereby have become totally chan^mcl, and several 
years wouhl probably have claieseJ before its completion. 

I helieverl, however, that several of those, who in Germany, 
or elsewhere, where the German language i.s known, jiay 
attention to, and take an interest in, my l.abours, wouhl prefer 
to have these I'ctlectiun.s on modern times at once, and in the 
'■cry form in which they now appear. 

sks I have fur several years de^-nted my lei.snre hours 
iilino.st exclusively to history,—not to nener.al hi.story hut 
mure jiarticularly to that of nry country,—I trust to have 
lei.sure and oppurtunity suh.se^ucntly to enter more fully into 

many topics^ that in this work 1 could only lightly touch 
ujion. 
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